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SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 183 


REPORTED BY MR. VANDENBERG 


In THe Senate or THE UNrtTED StATEs, 
December 4 (calendar day, December 11), 1929. 


Resolved, That the report of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 


the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf be printed, with 
illustrations, as a Senate document. 
Attest : 
Epwin P. Tuayer, 
Secretary. 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


WasuineTon, D. C., December 3, 1929. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf; approved January 26, 1897, I 
have the honor to submit the proceedings of the twenty-sixth meet- 
ing of the convention, held at Faribault, Minn., June 17 to 20, 


1929, inclusive. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Prrcivau Hatt, 
President Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

Hon. Cuartes Curtis, 

President of the Senate. 
Hon. Nicnoxias Lonewortx, 

Speaker of the House. 





LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Maryann State ScHoou ror THE Dear, 
Frederick, Md., December 2, 1929. 
PercrvaL Hatz, Litt. 
President Volumbie Institution for the Deaf, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The act of incorporation of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, requires a 
report to vane eSs, through the president, of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., “of such portions of its 
proceedings as its officers shall deem to be of general public interest 
and value concerning the education of the deaf.’ 

Agreeably to the above request, I have the honor to submit here- 
with a full + complete report, containing such papers and addresses 
as might be of interest or of historic value, all of which were 
delivered at the twenty-fourth meeting held at Faribault, Minn., 
June 17 to 21, 1929. 

May I respectfully request that this report be laid before Congress? 

Very truly yours, 
Ienatius Bsor.es, 
Secretary Convention American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Iv 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of 
Michigan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. 
Smith, of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of 
Colorado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers 
and members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the 
“Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,” for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and 
by that name it may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court of 
law or equity, and may use and have a common seal and change the same at 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold per- 
sonal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the pro- 
motion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Src. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
by-laws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or by-laws do not conflict with the laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine, and shall report to Congress, through the presi- 
dent of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, D. C., 
such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall deem to 
be of general public interest and value concerning the education of the deaf. 

Approved, January 26, 1897. 

Vv 





MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 18-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 10-12, 1858. 
Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. (Also called the First Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals of Americar Schools for the Deaf.) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., August 24-26, 1870. 
Highth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15-20, 1874. 
Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 1878. 
Tenth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 26-30, 1882. 
BDleventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 
Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 
Thirteenth—Chicago, Ill., July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1898. 
Fourteenth—Flint Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28—-August 2, 1898. 
Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. 
Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-18, 1905. 
Highteenth—Ogden, Utah, July 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25-July 1, 1914. 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29-July 3, 1917. 
Twenty-second—Mount Airy, Pa., June 28—July 3, 1920. 
Twenty-third—Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 19238. 
Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 29-July 4, 1925 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27—July 1, 1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn., June 17-21, 1929. 


vI 





OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF- (1929-1931), STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND 
OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


President—Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, Philadelphia, Pa., superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 

Vice president——Dr. Thomas S. McAloney, Colorado Springs, Colo., superin- 
tendent of the Colorado School for Deaf and Blind. 

Secretary.—Ignatius Bjorlee, Frederick, Md., superintendent of the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf. 

Treasurer.—Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Council Bluffs, Iowa, principal in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS 
[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Dr. W. Laurens Walker, Cedar Spring, S. C., superintendent of the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Charles R. Ely, Washington, D. C., vice president of Gallaudet College. 

Howard M. McManaway, Staunton, Va., superintendent of the Virginia School 
for the Deaf. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Art section—Hazel N. Thompson, of the District of Columbia, chairman; 
Uriel C. Jones, of Mississippi ; Clayton L. McLaughlin, of New York, Mrs. Patrick 
J. Kelly, of Missouri; Dwight W. Reeder, of New Jersey. 

Kindergarten section—Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, of Colorado, chairman; Mrs. 
Anna C. Hurd, of Rhode Island; Mrs. Ota Blankenship, of Nebraska. 

Normal section—Howard M. McManaway, of Virginia, chairman; Mrs. Bess 
M. Riggs, of Arkansas; Dr. Percival Hall, of the District of Columbia; Madison 
J. Lee, of Kentucky; D. T. Cloud, of Illinois. 

Auricular section—Leonard M. Elstad, of New York, chairman; Margaret S. 
Kent, of Maryland; Roy F. Nilson, of Arizona; Marshall S. Hester, of Iowa. 

Oral section.—Josephine F. Quinn, of Minnesota, chairman; Clara E. Newlee, 
of Illinois; Louise Berry, of Ohio; Lavilla A. Ward, of Wisconsin. 

Industrial section—Arthur G. Norris, of Missouri, chairman; Dean HB. Tom- 
linson, of Manitoba; P. N. Peterson, of Minnesota; R. A. Bass, of Virginia; 
Nathan Zimble, of Arkansas. 

Eastern section—John F. Bledsoe, of Maryland, chairman; Alvin BE. Pope, 
of New Jersey; Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York. 

Southern section.—Alfred L. Brown, of Florida, chairman; Wirt A. Scott, 
of Mississippi; E. McK. Goodwin, of North Carolina. 

Western section.—Wesley O. Connor, of New Mexico, chairman; H. J. Menze- 
mer, of Kansas; Frank M. Driggs, of Utah. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1927-1929 


President.—Frank M. Driggs, Ogden, Utah, superintendent of the Utah School 
for the Deaf. 

Vice president—Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, Philadelphia, Pa., superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 

Secretary.—Ignatius Bjorlee, Frederick, Md., superintendent of the Mary- 
land State School for the Deaf. 

Treasurer.—Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Council Bluffs, Iowa, principal in the 
Iowa School for the Deaf. 

VIZ 





AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


DIRECTORS 
[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Dr. W. Laurens Walker, Cedar Spring, S. C., superintendent of the South 


Carolina School for the Deaf. 


Dr. Charles R. Ely, Washington, D. C., vice president of Gallaudet College. 
Alvin E. Pope, Trenton, N. J., superintendent of the New Jersey School for 


the Deaf. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Humbert, Mrs. L. A., Gary, S. Dak. 
Jones, J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 


Larson, Lars M., Faribault, Minn. 


MEMBERS 


Abernathy, BE. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
Adams, Mabel E., Dorchester, Mass. 
Allen, Imogene, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Allen, Mrs. W. Roby, Faribault, Minn. 
Anderson, Tom L., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Anderson, Mrs. T. L., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Atkinson, Mary, West Hartford, Conn. 
Ayres, Kreigh B., Akron, Ohio. 
Bailey, Ruth, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Bartoo, Dell, Faribault, Minn. 
Bass, R. Amon, Staunton, Va. 
Bass, Mrs. R. A., Staunton, Va. 
Bateman, George, Halifax, 
Scotia. 
Bates, Mrs. Laura, Faribault, Minn. 
Beard, Lenora, Faribault, Minn. 
Beauchamp, James B., Danville, Ky. 
Bender, Harriett, Council Bluffs, Iuwa. 
Berry, Amélia E., New York, N. Y. 
Berry, Louise, Akron, Ohio. 
Betts, Otis A., Rome, N. Y. 
Betts, Mrs. Otis A., Rome, N. Y. 
Birck, Mrs. Ruth K., Berkeley, Calif. 
Birck, Vernon §., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bjorlee, Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 
Blaker, Sallie M., Berkeley, Calif. 
Blankenship, Mrs. Ota, Omaha, Nebr. 
Blattner, J. W., Sulphur, Okla. 
Bledsoe, John F., Overlea, Md. 
Boatwright, John T., Faribault, Minn. 
Boatwright, Mrs. J. T., Faribault, 
Minn. 
Booth, F. W., Omaha, Nebr. 
Bowman, Bertha, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Branigan, Mrs. Ann, Columbus, Ohio. 
Bray, T. Emery, Delavan, Wis. 
Brown, Alfred L., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Brown, Harry B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruns, H. E., Faribault, Minn. 
Brysch, Adelaide, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Buell, Edith, New York, N. Y. 
Burnes, Byron B., Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 
Byram, Myrtle E., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 
Caple, John L., Little Rock, Ark. 


Nova 


Casey, Marjorie, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Cason, Mary D., Frederick, Md. 
Cheek, Wilhelmina, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Cleary, Mrs. BE. P., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Cloud, D. T., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Cobb, Florence M., Jacksonville, 111. 
Cogswell, Helen, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Comp, Evelyn §., Omaha, Nebr. 
Connery, Julia M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Connor, W. O., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Cooper, Allene W., Council Bivffs, 
Iowa. 
Craig, Sam B., Stanford, Ky. 
Crandall, Mrs. Laura R., Jacksonville, 
Til. 
Cunningham, Alice, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cuthbertson, Ethel, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 
Dailey, Helen, Barrackville, W. Va. 
Daniel, Elizabeth J., Romney, W. Va. 
Dawes, Rachel E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Day, Herbert E., Fulton, Mo. 
DeBerry, Parley, Romney, W. Va. 
Deem, Hattie L., St. Louis, Mo. 
DeMotte, Amelia, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Dennis, Mary A., Columbus, Ohio. 
Divine, Hope, Vancouver, Wash. 
Dougherty, Julia, Chicago, Il. 
Drake, Corinne, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Drake, Harley D., Washington, D, C. 
Driggs, Burton W., Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 
Driggs, Frank M., Ogden, Utah. 
Duggan, May E., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dunham, Pearl H., Sulphur, Okia. 
Dunlap, S. Cornelia, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 
Edgar, Bessie M., Columbus, Ohio. 
Egan, Ann R., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Eldred Esme, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 
Elliott, Ida D., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Elstad, Leonard M., New York, N. Y. 
Ely, Charles R., Washington, D. C. 
Ely, Grace D., Washington, D. C. 
Emerson, Grace M., Albany, N. Y. 
Fagan, Rose A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Falk, Charles J., Jackson, Miss. 
Fay, Helen, Washington, D. C. 
Fink, Thirza, Faribault, Minn. 
Fitzgerald, Edith, Staunton, Va. 
Fitzgerald, Margaret H., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. 
apolis, Ind. 
Flood, James T., Columbus, Ohio. 
Forrester, T. C., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fosdick, Mrs. Charles D., Danville, 
Ky. 
Fowler, Amy A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fox, Mrs. Fayetta P., New York, N. Y. 
Fox, Marilyn, Stanford, Ky. 
Fox, Thomas F., New York, N. Y. 
Franck, Henry, Berkeley, Calif. 
Fulton, Mary E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fusfeld, Irving S., Washington, D. C. 
Gardner, Isaac B., New York, N. Y. 
Genther, Mabel, Omaha, Nebr. 
Gibson, F. P., Chicago, Il. 
Gilbert, Isaac B., Flint, Mich. 
Gildea, Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Goodwin, BH. McK., Morganton, N. C. 
Granger, Audria J., Faribault, Minn. 
Gray, Mabel H., Northampton, Mass. 
Green, Elizabeth M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Greener, A. B., Columbus, Ohio. 
Griffin, La Dora, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Groenke, John H., New Germany, 
Minn. 
Grow, Charles B., Danville, Ky. 
Grow, Charles M., Fulton, Mo. 
Gruver, Elbert A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haaser, Augusta, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Hagyard, M. Eva, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Hall, Percival, Washington, D. C. 
Hamilton, Ida C., Staunton, Va. 
Hammer, Helen L., Chicago, Il. 
Hancock, E. Frances, New York, N. Y. 
Haren, Genevieve, Columbus, Ohio. 
Harris, J. C., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Harris, Margaret, Fulton, Mo. 
Harwood, Viola, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Hatfield, Gertrude, Akron, Ohio. 
Hauberg, Margaret, Little Rock, Ark. 
Hayes, Mrs. Edith B., Sulphur, Okla. 
Hedrick, Maud Eleanor, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Herring, Elizabeth, Hustonville, Ky. 
Hester, Marshall §S., Council Blufts, 
Iowa. 
Hicks, Jerome, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Hodgson, Edwin A., New York, N. Y. 
Holbrook, Eliza W., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Hopper, Eunice, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Houdyshell, Arthur L., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Howard, Belle, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Howes, Esther C., Chicago, Ill. 
Huckaby, G. C., Baton Rouge, La. 
Hudson, Fern, Austin, Tex. 
Hughes, Peter T., Fulton, Mo. 


Margaret, Indian- 


Hurd, Mrs. Anna C., Providence, R. I. 

Huseby, Susie, Faribault, Minn. 

Inkster, Isabel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

James, Ada, Belleville, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Jefferson, Mrs. Emma Rose, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Johnson, J. L., Trenton, N. J. 

Jones, Carrie L., Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones, Uriel C., Jackson, Miss. 

Kelly, Patrick J., Fulton, Mo. 

Kelly, Mrs. Patrick J., Fulton, Mo. 

Kent, Alfred L., Olathe, Kans. 

Kent, Margaret S., Frederick, Md. 

Kilgour, Mary E., St. Paul, Minn. 

Killeen, Mary F., Ironwood, Mich. 

Kilpatrick, Mary, Faribault, Minn. 

Kimbro, Katy Ki, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kingsley, Anna M., Jacksonville, Il. 

Kinsley, Ida B., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Krohn, A. J., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

La Fountain, Lewis C., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Langenberg, Ernest G., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Laughlin, C. H., Olathe, Kans. 

Lee, Madison J., Danville, Ky. 

Leeper, Mrs. D. E., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Leonard, Bessie N., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Lewis, Sarah E., Faribault, Minn. 

Lindholm, Toivo, Faribault, Minn. 

Lindholm, Mrs. Toivo, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Long, J. 
Iowa. 

Long, L. A., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Lonsdale, Mary, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Loucks, Charles H., Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 

Loucks, Mrs. Charles H., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Lowe, Mrs. Dora, Delavan, Wis. 

Lyndelle, Mrs. Vivian Starbird, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

McAloney, Thomas _ §&,., 
Springs, Colo. 

McCanner, Hazel K., Frederick, Md. 

McClure, Mary Hughes, Fulton, Mo. 

McConnell, Eugene, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 

McGregor, Bessie, Grove City, Ohio. 

McIntire, O. L., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

McKern, Clyde, Fulton, Mo. 

McLaughlin, Clayton L., Rochester, 
N..¥. 

McManaway, H. M., Staunton, Va. 

Macphail, Mrs. Candace J., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Macphail, Helen E., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 

Madsen, Agatha, Fiint, Mich. 

Maher, Henry, Fulton, Mo. 

Mannen, Grace M., Omaha, Nebr. 


Sehuyler, Council Bluffs, 


Colorado 
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Manning, A. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Marbut, Musa, Trenton, N. J. 
Marsh, Rose, Columbus, Ohio. 
Marty, John J., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Mason, Marie K., Columbus, Ohio. 
Matteson, Edith, Delavan, Wis. 
Meldrum, Katharine, Olathe, Kans. 
Menzemer, Herbert J., Olathe, Kans. 
Milburn, Eudora, Jacksonville, Il. 
Miles, Lottie J., Knoxsville, Tenn. 
Miller, Hanna, New York, N. Y. 
Miller, Linda K., Baton Rouge, La. 
Molohon, Ruby, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Moore, Frederick A., Trenton, N. J. 
Moore, Lucile M., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Morrison, Jessie §S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mudgett, David E., Baton Rouge, La. 
Murphy, Anna, Little Rock, Ark. 
Murphy, W. F., Fulton, Mo. 
— Mrs. Charles L., Little Rock, 
rk, 
Myers, Thelma D., Little Rock, Ark. 
Newlee, Clara H., Chicago, Ill. 
Nilson, Roy F., Tucson, Ariz. 
Norris, Arthur G., Fulton, Mo. 
Norris, Arthur H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Numbers, Fred C., jr., Flint, Mich. 
Numbers, Mrs. Leona P., Flint, Mich. 
Oaks, Marcene, San Diego, Calif. 
O’Hara, Juanita I., New York, N. Y. 
Olsen, Gladys M., Faribault, Minn. 
Orr, Della M., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Osburn, Charles F., Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 
Owens, Sadie I., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Park, Mrs. G. D., La Ceiba, Honduras. 
Pence, Helen W., Fulton, Mo. 
Peterson, Edwin G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peterson, Nick, Omaha, Nebr. 
Peterson, Peter N., Faribault, Minn. 
Pharis, Dorothy, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittenger, Oscar M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
—— Mrs. O. M., Indianapolis, 
nd. 
Pollard, Nannie A., Faribault, Minn. 
Poore, Mrs. H. T., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Pope, Alvin E., Trenton, N. J. 
Proctor, Maggie Neel, Knoxville, 
Te 


nn, 
Pynn, Mrs. Gertrude L., Delavan, Wis. 
Quinn, Josephine, Faribault, Minn, 
Ramsay, Jessie M., 
Raney, Kate D., Omaha, Nebr. 
Rasnick, Alvah M., Little Rock, Ark. 
— Mrs. Maude B., Little Rock, 
rk. 
Reardon, Gertrude, Devils Lake, N. 
Dak 


Reeder, Dwight W., Trenton, N. J. 

Reid, Mrs. Josephine A., Fulton, Mo. 

Reid, William C., Fulton, Mo. 

Richardson, Laura A., Columbus, Ohio. 

Riles, Bessie Michaels, Little Rock, 
rk. 


Roberts, Audrey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rodwell, Thomas, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Roper, Annie M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Roth, Louis A., Faribault, Minn. 
Russel, Catherine, Jacksonville, Il. 
Russel, Margaret, Jacksonville, Il. 
Russell, Clara M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Russell, Mary Scott, Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 
Scarborough, Ida., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Schmidt, Mary L., Fulton, Mo. 
Schumacher, Margaret M., Salem, Oreg. 
Schwirtz, John, Faribault, Minn. 
Scott, Wirt A., Jackson, Miss. 
Sekyra, Mabelle, Columbus, Ohio. 
Settles, Clarence J., Gooding, Idaho. 
Sheridan, Thomas, Devils Lake N. 
Dak. 
Shibley, Luther C., Little Rock, Ark. 
Shipman, Ernest O., Fulton, Mo. 
Shouldice Bernice, Ironwood, Mich. 
Siler, Rebecca, Romney, W. Va. 
Simpson, Roy C., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Simpson, T. C., Olathe, Kans. 
Simpson, Mrs. T. C., Olathe, Kans. 
Sims, Eleanor A., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Singleton, Clarence E., Faribault, 
Minn. 
Skinner, Mrs. Lucretia, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Skyberg, Victor O., Faribault, Minn. 
Smith, James L., Faribault, Minn. 
Smith, Mrs. James L., Faribault, Minn. 
Smith, Margaret C., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Smith, Mildred S., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Sollberger, Emma, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Sorrells, Gertrude B., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Spence, Victor R., Faribault, Minn. 
Steed, J. Lyman, Salem, Oreg. 
Steidemann, Clara L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stevens, Kelly H., Trenton, N. J. 
Stone, Edna, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stone, Irene, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Taylor, Elizabeth R., Portland, Me. 


. Taylor, Harris, New York, N. Y. 


Teitelbaum, Bernard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teuma, Emilio, Habana, Cuba. 
Thompson, Hazel N., Washington, D. C. 
Thorpe, Emma, Darien, Wis. 
Throckmorton, Helen G., Trenton, N. J. 
Tillinghast, BE. 8., Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 
Timberlake, Josephine B., Washington, 
D.C. 
Tomlinson, Dean E., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 
Towler, Mary K., Faribault, Minn. 
Travis, John E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treuke, Mrs. Lily, Omaha, Nebr. 
Tucker, Laura S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tucker, Mrs. Walter J., Mystic, Conn. 
Turner, Mrs. Mabel, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 
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Vance, Mrs. J. E., Faribault, Minn. 

Vance, Ruth, San Diego, Calif. 

Vandegrift, Edith, Faribault, Minn. 

Vorbeck, Mrs. Mary W., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Walker, W. Laurens, Cedar Spring, 


Wallace, Mamie Louise, Staunton, Va. 
Ward, Lavilla A., Madison, Wis. 
Wells, Anita, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Welsh, Eugenia T., Providence, R. I. 
Welty, Harry L., Omaha, Nebr. 
Westervelt, Margaret, Columbus, Ohio. 
Wheeler, Frank R., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Whildin, Olive A., Baltimore, Md. 
Wilcoxson, Florence, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


HONORARY 


Anderson, Dr. John E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Bell, Hon. H. P., Faribault, Minn. ‘ 

Bjorlee, Mrs. Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 

Bjorlie, Rev. H. O., Faribault, Minn. 

Cloud, Mrs. D. T., Jacksonville, Il. 

Day, Mrs. H. E., Fulton, Mo. 

Driggs, Mrs. Burton W., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Foster, Miss Bess 
apolis, Minn. 

LaDu, Mrs. Blanche L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Myers, Mr. B. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hleanor, Minne- 
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Wildey, Mrs. C. E., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Williams, Ansel, Fulton, Mo. 

Williams, Glenora, Delavan, Wis. 

Williams, Katherine, Delawan, Wis. 

Williams, Mary E., Delavan, Wis. 

Wilmot, Lillie, Olathe, Kans. 

Winter, Alma, Talladega, Ala. 

Worthington, Olive L., Columbus, Ohio. 

Wright, John D., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Yale, Caroline A., Northampton, Mass. 

Yeager, Mrs. Annie W., Danville, Ky. 

Young, Louise T., Portland, Me. 

Ziebach, Dorothy R., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Zimble, Mrs. Mary K., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Zimble, Nathan, Little Rock, Ark. 

Zorn, William H., Columbus, Ohio. 


MEMBERS 


Nilson, Kenneth, St. Paul, Minn. 
Paterson, Donald, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Race, Dr. Henrietta, Madison, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I.—Name 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 
ARTICLE II.—ObDjects 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union, in one organization, of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from 
time to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of 
views concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote, by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, Calif. : 

“Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great 
differences exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for 
improvement, making results easily possible in certain cases which are 
practically and sometimes actually unattainable in others, these differences 
suggesting widely different treatment with different individuals: It is 
therefore 

‘“* Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the 
education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action and 
work at the same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. 

“ Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor: 
Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test be made 
and that those who are found to have sufficient hearing to distinguish sounds 
shall be instructed aurally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “ Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ArTICLE III.—MVembers 


Section 1, All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on payment 
of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay a fee of $3 for the first 
year and $1 annually thereafter. 

Src. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 


registered at each regular meeting. 
xt 
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Sec. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
into single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 

Sro. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who 
will receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are 
forfeited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV.—Officers 


Srcotion 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected 
by ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors, 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the conven- 
tion. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall 
have power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Sxo. 2. There shall also be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the 
association nine chairmen of committees, as follows: One for a normal sec- 
tion, one for an industrial section, one for an oral section, one for an art sec- 
tion, one for an auricular section, one for a kindergarten section, one for an 
eastern local committee, one for a western local committee, and one for a south- 
ern local committee. Before the adjournment of each general meeting, or 
immediately thereafter, the standing executive ‘committee and the nine elected 
committee chairmen, acting together, shall elect four persons to membership 
in each of the nine committees herein provided for. 

Src. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in 
the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of 
such by-laws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Src. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of the 
association in regular standing. 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V.—Meetings 


SEcTION 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Src. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Src. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but they 
may be used in committee meetings. 

Sec. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least four months in 
advance and notice of local meetings at least two months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be 
present to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution. 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited 
active members of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their mem- 
bership fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he 
shall have been elected. 


ARTICLE VII.—Amendments 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, That at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Devi.es and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promo- 
tion of the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing 
executive committee thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, 


” 


add “subject only to the following conditions, to wit: ——. 
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REPORT 
OF THE 
PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


FARIBAULT, MINN., JUNE 17-21, 1929 


FIRST DAY, MONDAY, JUNE 17, 1929 


PROGRAM 


8 p. m.: 
Opening session, Supt. Frank M. Driggs, presiding. 
Invocation: Rev. H. O. Bjorlie, Effata Church for the Deaf and Blind, Fari- 


bault, Minn. 

Address of welcome: Hon. Hadley P. Bell, mayor of Faribault; and Supt. 
Victor O. Skyberg, Minnesota School for the Deaf. 

Response: Dr. Harris Taylor, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Percival Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Address of the president of the convention, Supt. Frank M. Driggs, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Announcements and miscellaneous business. 


EVENING SESSION 


Thé convention was called to order in Noyes Hall, Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, at 8 o’clock p. m. by Supt. Frank M. Driggs, of 
the Utah school, president. 

Mr. Drices. The convention will please be in order. The invoca- 
tion will be offered by Rev. H. O. Bjorlie, of the Effata Church for 
the Deaf and Blind, Faribault, Minn. 

(Prayer by Reverend Bjorlie.) 

Mr. Drices. The committee to select interpreters for the sessions 
has presented me with the following names, and I will ask that these 
interpreters relieve each other speedily during the evening: Mr. Nor- 
ris, Mr. Howdyshell, Miss Blaker, Mrs. MacPhail, Doctor Walker, 
Mr. Connor, Mr. Tillinghast, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. E. G. Peterson. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the convention, I wish to introduce 
the mayor of Faribault, who will welcome you to this convention and 


this city, Hon. H. P. Bell. 
1 
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GREETING BY HON. H. P. BELL, MAYOR OF FARIBAULT 


Mr. Betz. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, at the time that 
I aspired to be mayor of the city of Faribault, little did I consider 
that I would be called upon to speak before an audience of this kind. 
I want to thank Mr. and Mrs. Skyberg for the invitation, and to say 
that I am glad to be the mayor of the city of Faribault, and also to be 
here and be able to speak to you. 

Mr. Skyberg made the remark, while I was sitting down there 
in front, that he was disappointed that there was not a representa- 
tive here from the State. I think that Governor Christianson was 
supposed to be here to welcome you people to the State of Min- 
nesota, and Mr. Skyberg remarked that probably I could help 
you out. But I don’t want to cover too much territory. You who 
live some distance away from here and who perhaps have made 
your first visit to Minnesota may not realize that the State of Min- 
nesota is the best State in the Union. At least we think it is. And of 
course in that State we have the best spot, which is southern Min- 
nesota, and Faribault is right in the center of that spot. 

I really don’t know what to say to welcome you any more than 
what has been said thousands of times, I presume, at conventions 
of this kind. I know that sometimes it has been customary for 
the speaker to present the chairman or the audience with a large 
gilded key representing the heart and soul, I presume, of the city. 
But I am going one better than that. If you can just imagine that 
you have all got one of those keys, that will be your welcome to the 
city of Faribault. I want you to feel that you are at home. I want 


you to come again, come often, and I, as the representative of the 
city of Faribault, bid you welcome, and I hope that you will have 
a nice time and that you will always have something to remember 
the city of Faribault by in the years to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. Driees. Inasmuch as the governor of the State or an official 
representative of the governor is not here, I have asked our good 
host, Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, to say a few words of welcome to us. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By Supt. Vicror O. Skysere, Minnesota School 


Mr. Sxysere. Mr. Chairman, visiting ladies and gentlemen, I can 
but give you a most informal but most cordial word of welcome 
to the Minnesota School for the Deaf. I regret very much that we 
did not have anyone from the capital to speak for the State of 
Minnesota, but you can imagine, as the mayor has said, that this is 
really the most beautiful spot in Minnesota, and we want you to 
know that we have done our best to prepare things for you in 
such a way as to make your visit enjoyable and pleasant. I hope 
that everything will work together in such a way as to make this 
meeting and the place at which it is being held a most pleasant 
memory for all of you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Driceas. Now if we may imagine ourselves in the little city 
at the foot of the Hudson River, we will listen to one of the high 
lights of the profession of teaching to-day, one of the old_war horses, 
from the little State of Texas originally, Dr. Harris Taylor. [Ap- 


plause. ] 
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ADDRESS OF DR. HARRIS TAYLOR, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
INSTITUTION FOR IMPROVED INSTRUCTION, NEW YORK 


I have never had any practice in responding to addresses of wel- 
come, but as nearly as I can understand, a person is expected to tell 
folks about their country and about themselves, and for this purpose 
we find encyclopedias and world almanacs and the reports of cham- 
bers of commerce most helpful. I haven’t had any time to drink 
from these wellsprings of information. Practically all that I have 
gotten about the history and geography of Minnesota I got at 

enry’s restaurant in New York, where I dined a short time before I 
came away. While I was eating my—well, I have written down 
here—I know how to eat it but I can’t pronounce the words— 
smorgasbord, I talked to the head waiter who was the source of my 
information. So if I give you any information about Minnesota that 
you didn’t know anything about, or give you any misguiding or mis- 
leading information in regard to yourselves, blame that head waiter, 
don’t blame me. 

It seems, according to this head waiter, that the Scandinavian 
invasion and possession and control of Minnesota and the surround- 
ing States was based upon the exploits of one Leif Ericson, who dis- 
covered America about the year 1,000 A. D. Now, this Leif Ericson 
was not only a discoverer but he was a major prophet and humorist 
of the first water. Knowing that we were going to have prohibition 
in this country later on, he named America “ Vineland.” [ Laughter. ] 

Now, as I understand it, there is a general impression, which I 
have always shared, that Texas is the largest State in the Union, 
but my head waiter friend tells me that I am in error. He says 
Minnesota is the largest State in the Union. Texas is a large State, 
but it is all in the Union, whereas Minnesota is such a big State that 
you can’t get all of it into the United States. Part of it has to run 
up into Canada. He says that Minnesota is so large that if you were 
to draw a straight line from the northern border to the southern 
border it would run clear across the State. He also said that if all 
the people of this great State were assembled in one city, the hotel 
rates would be increased immediately. [Laughter.] 

Then he spoke of the Twin Cities, that the great flour mills of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul act as a paste to cement those two cities in 
a spirit of brotherly love; that there is nothing that the St. Paul 
man loves more than to talk about the beauties of Minneapolis 
[laughter] and that the citizens of Minneapolis think of St. Paul 
as too cute for anything. ([Laughter.] 

Local pride compels me to say that New York is a growing city, 
and everybody seems to be wanting to come to New York. The re- 
sult is the place is getting to be frightfully congested. Now, I 
hope that you will never take the State of Minnesota and move it 
east in the vicinity of New York. Let it stay right here in the 
great wide open spaces where men are men and where women run 
the universe. 

Long before I came here to the city of Faribault, I learned much 
about your institutions, or some of them, at least. I knew without 
the assistance of my head waiter friend that your educational and 


85360—S. Doc. 48, 71-22 
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charitable institutions are known the country over. Your school 
for the deaf has always had high rank. Your superintendent would 
not win a prize in a national beauty contest [laughter], but he is 
an able superintendent, a good fellow, and we like him. Jonathan 
L. Noyes for many years was superintendent of your school, one of 
the great pioneers in education in America. Then Faribault har- 
bors in its midst a man named “Jim” Smith, a man whom I have 
known and admired and loved for nearly 40 years—“ Jim” Smith 
who sent four sons to the great World War. 

America seems to be guided by catchwords. I can remember when 
everything in America hinged on the hyphenated Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon ideas and ideals. Mr. Dooley, a great satirist of the 
nineties, spoke about the contribution that had been made to Amer- 
ica by the Irish Anglo-Saxon and the Jewish Anglo-Saxon and the 
Italian Anglo-Saxon and all the other Anglo-Saxons. All of these 
had contributed to our prosperity and our welfare and our ideals. 
Later it seems that the word “ Nordic ” represented the most power- 
ful effect on our civilization, and that Nordic ideas and Nordic ideals 
were going to save the world. Well, to the Nordic welcome to the 
land of the Johnsons and Nielsons I would bring a response from 
the Nordic Sullivans and Cabots of New England, the Nordic 
Cohens and McCafferys and Salvatores of New York, the Nordic 
Gruvers and Hesses of Pennsylvania, the Nordic Ugartes of the 
Southwest and the Nordic Smiths and Joneses and Browns from the 
rest of the country. 

Now, having given to the mayor and other people here a great 
deal of information, doubtless of a most entertaining and profitable 
nature, in regard to your own State and your own people, I think 
it is well to tell you a little bit about ourselves. We are a band of 
devoted people who are giving our lives to the deaf, and in order 
that we may = our lives more completely to the deaf and that we 
may not be distracted by financial problems, every year we try to 

et our salaries increased. [Laughter.] But we are not working 
or money alone. Whether our salaries are large or small, we are 
going to carry on. 

In response to the great Nordic welcome to this State and this 
city, I wish to give assurance that we believe it is as cordial as it 
could be, and I wish to assure the mayor and all others that we are 
glad we are here. [Applause.] 

Mr. Driaes. It is now my pleasure to present to you one of your 
old friends, Dr. Percival Hall, president of the national college for 
_ deaf, Gallaudet College, who will also respond to the address of 
welcome. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME 
Dr. PerciIvaL Hatt, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


It is a great pleasure to be welcomed so cordially to this great and 
beautiful school on the occasion of the twenty-sixth meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. It is also a de- 
light for me personally to have the opportunity to join in this meet- 
ing of fellow workers. The fact that. we do meet here for discus- 
sion is the proof that we do not yet all think alike and carry on our 
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work in exactly the same manner. When such a time comes, if it 
ever does, we will be professionally dead, and our meetings may 
just as well be given up. It was President Calvin Coolidge who 
said in one of his later messages to Congress, “It is not desirable 
that we should attempt to be all alike. Progress is not secured 
through uniformity and similarity, but rather through multiplicity 
and diversity.” So, I believe that this gathering of teachers and 
others interested in the deaf, from various parts of the country, 
working along different lines, thinking differently, looks to a 
vancement and progress. In fact, the very constitution of this con- 
vention announces that we are “committed to no particular theory, 
method, or system,” having as our guide the motto: “ Any method 
for good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” So I take it 
that this gathering so delightfully received, so well organized for dis- 
cussion, will lead us as a profession to new ideas and further progress 
in our chosen work. Free from the dictation of any one school of 
thought, we hope and believe that we shall have only the betterment 
of the deaf children under our care in our minds and hearts during 
our deliberations here. 

It is a particularly agreeable duty and privilege for me to appear 
on this platform to-night because of the many close associations 
which our college has had with the Minnesota School for the Deaf. 
Seventy-three of the graduates of this school are enrolled on the rec- 
ords of Gallaudet College. Many of them have graduated and taken 
up important work. Among them is one of the greatest of deaf 
artists, Cadawallader Washburn; two of our most useful ministers 
to the deaf, Rev. Herbert C. Merrill and Rev. Olaf Hanson; a num- 
ber of valuable teachers in schools for the deaf throughout the 
country, of whom 10 are members of the faculty of the Minnesota 
school. And I might add that seven of the young people who grad- 
uated recently from this school are now pursuing their studies fur- 
ther in Gallaudet College, and I wish we had a great many more like 
them. There are other pleasant and happy connections between our 
college and your school. Graduates of our normal class have joined 
your faculty here. Your former superintendent, Mr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, was a graduate of the normal department of our own 
institution, and now a still closer tie has come into being through the 
appointment of your present superintendent, Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, 
from the faculty of Gallaudet College. So, though I must confess to 
my sorrow that it never has been my good fortune to visit this splen- 
did institution before, I have felt bound to it by many of the closest 
ties, and I feel in joining the meeting here that I am coming among 
the very best of friends. 

I am sure that the members of this convention will join me in 
assuring you of our pleasure in your welcome, of our intention to 
make good use of the opportunities you have given us, and of the 
certainty that we will carry back with us to our own schools, not only 
many happy recollections of our visit here but many valuable sug- 
gestions and inspirational thoughts to help us in our professional 
advancement. 

Mr. Drices. It now becomes the more or less pleasant and painful 
duty of your president to say a few words. 
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PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Address of Supt. Frank M. Driags, President of the Convention 


There is a wealth of meaning in these lines of Lowell’s: 


Every clod feels a stir of might; 

An instinct within it, that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly about it, for light, 

Climbs to a soul, in the buds and the flowers. 

All life is rooted in the past. Its progress everywhere is measured 
by the guideposts along the way and is determined by the somethin 
within that reaches and towers—the urge to a full expression of self 
hood, whether it manifests itself in the toilsome building of the cham- 
bered nautilus or the majestic lift of the mountain peak. To evalu- 
ate the present we must see it in the light of what the past reveals. 
In the light of our to-days and our yesterdays, it is even possible to 
get a vision of our to-morrows. 

A bird’s-eye view of the course of development in the education 
of the deaf will, at the same time, give us a survey of the whole. 
We shall gain a more sincere appreciation of our splendid progress 
and a better understanding of the problems that we face by thus tak- 
ing an historical perspective. For that reason I propose to present 
a few vivid pictures of the past in order to illuminate the present 
and throw our headlights into the future. 

In the dawn of our work we find an era of doubt and disparage- 
ment, amounting, indeed, to the abandonment of the deaf to their 
fate. A flash view of the hopeless condition of the deaf in those 


long ago dark days is given us in these words of the Greek philoso- 
pher, Aristotle: 
Those born deaf always remain speechless and senseless. 
Even down to the time of Christ, this discouraging thought of 


Aristotle was voiced again by Lucretius, the poet of Rome, when 
he said: 


To instruct the deaf, no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, no wisdom teach. 
These gloomy conditions were made to appear even darker when 
St. Augustine, the great religious leader, declared : 


The deaf can not be saved, for they can not utter prayers. 


What a revelation would have come to these ancient leaders of 
thought could they have envisioned conditions as they obtain to-day! 
We must remember, however, that the favorable situations in which 
we find ourselves did not come of a sudden growth, but rather are 
they the slowly won product of a long evolution. The path of our 
progress has been and is a painful up-climb, for by no means have 
all the difficulties been solved. 

Some 450 years ago Rudolph Agricola astounded the world with 
the news that he knew of a deaf man who could write. This dis- 
covery seemed so much a miracle to the eminent Dutch scholar that 
he was eager to spread it before the learned men of his time. A cen- 
tury later Father Pedro Ponce de Leon, of Spain, said to be the 
first teacher of the deaf, taught several deaf children, chiefly by oral 
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methods, in the convent of San Salvador de Ona. Harry Best says 
of this great teacher: 

Great success must have attained his efforts, for, in addition to the Spanish 
language and arithmetic, his pupils are reported to have mastered Latin, Greek, 
and astrology. 

Three hundred years ago, Juan Pablo Bonet, also a Spaniard, 
had a number of deaf pupils and instructed them orally. He also 
invented and used a manual alphabet similar to that now in use in 
our schools. Almost 275 years ago John Wallis, a professor at Ox- 
ford, exhibited before the King of England two deaf persons whom 
he had taught to write and to speak. 

For a time these individual, sporadic discoveries led to an awaken- 
ing interest in the possibility of rehabilitating the deaf. It was a 
short-lived interest, however, and once more the deaf found them- 
selves abandoned to their fate. 

No organized, constructive effort was made to ameliorate their 
condition and there followed a long hopeless wait for those deprived 
of their hearing, until the first school for the deaf came into exis- 
tence, a hundred years after Wallis had made his exhibition before 
the king. 

Then, and strangely almost simultaneously, schools were opened in 
France and in Germany. The school in Paris, at first a private 
enterprise, and the one with which we have become most familiar 
was founded by Abbé Charles Michel de l’Epée, a man who devoted 
his life to the education of the deaf. The name of this venerable 
teacher is held in deep reverence both in France and in America. 
He was the “Father of the Sign Language,” which language he 
used as a means of communication with his deaf pupils. It was in 
his school, a half century later, that Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
learned the art of teaching the deaf, and, in consequence, brought to 
America the language of signs. 

The school at Hamburg, Germany, which at the instance of the 
state, was moved to Leipsic, was the first public state school for 
the deaf to be established. Samuel Heinicke, the founder of this 
school, was the “ Father of the Oral Method.” Doctor Best says of 
him: 

Heinicke was instrumental in bringing the oral method into favor, and in 
many respects, so far as its present use is concerned, may be said to be its 
father. He was, in fact, one of the greatest teachers of the deaf, and the 
influence of his work has been felt in no small measure in America. 

Almost immediately following the establishment of these first 
two schools, schools were opened in Edinburgh, Rome, Madrid, and 
Genoa. 

While these schools were coming into existence in Europe, in- 
dividual efforts were being made to teach deaf children in America. 
One deaf boy was sent from Boston to the new school in Edinburgh 
to be taught, and other deaf children of wealthy parents were sent 
to schools in Europe to be educated. John Stanford, a minister of 
New York City, attempted to teach several deaf children whom he 
found in the city almshouse. In Virginia a private school was 
opened and was continued with fair success for a few years. In 
1815 this school was opened to the public at Cobbs, Va., but was 
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closed within a year; reopened in 1817 at Manchester, Va., but again 
abondoned within a year. 

These were the beginnings. The deaf children of America were 
still untutored and neglected. They were looked upon both with 
pity and sympathy, but were growing up without knowledge, with- 
out education. 

To Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet we must ascribe the honor and 
glory of being the founder of the first permanent school for the deaf 
in America. Gallaudet went to Europe in 1815, spent a year and 
more in the school in Paris, and returned to America, bringing with 
him a deaf man, Laurent Clerc, one of the teachers of the de l’Epée 
School. The school over which Gallaudet presided with signal suc- 
cess was opened to all the deaf children of America, but primarily 
for New England, at Hartford, Conn., April 15, 1817, 112 years ago. 

A year later the New York institution became a reality. Two 
years thereafter Pennsylvania established a school in Philadelphia. 
Next came the State of Kentucky, whose school was the first purely 
State school, the others being sponsored by philanthropic citizens 
and receiving State aid. 

The glorious work continued, until to-day there are in the United 
States and Canada 208 schools with 18,500 pupils and more than 
2,600 teachers. 

All of the schools established in America prior to 1867 were sign- 
language schools. The teaching of speech to the deaf children of 
America had not begun. In that year, however, the spirit of Samuel 
Heinicke, risen from the past, lived again, this time in our own fair 
country when two oral schools were established, one in New York 
City, the other at Northampton, Mass. From this beginning, 50 
years after the establishment of the first school at Hartford, the 
number of pupils now taught orally in the 208 schools for the deaf 
in the United States and Canada has increased to 14,246, or 77 per 
cent of those now in school. 

At this point I want to present some data on the growth in num- 
bers and percentages of the schools for the deaf, of pupils, of 
teachers, and of those taught orally. During the past half century 
the schools have increased in number from 55 to 208, an increase of 
278 per cent; the pupils, from 6,627 to 18,499, or 179 per cent; the 
teachers, from 400 to 2,633, or 558 per cent; those taught chiefly 
by the oral method, from 4380 to 14,246, or 3,213 per cent. Half a 
century ago, 52 ae cent of the teachers were men, 48 per cent women, 
82 per cent deaf. To-day 21 per cent are men, 79 per cent women, 
and 13 per cent deaf. Fifty years ago, 7 per cent of the pupils were 
taught speech. To-day more than 77 per cent are in oral classes. 
Half a hundred years ago there were 5 day schools with 61 pupils. 
Now we have 118 in which there are 3,400 pupils, an increase of 
2,260 per cent in the schools and 5,473 per cent in children in 
attendance. 

These facts are shown in graphic form in the accompanying chart 
of comparisons in growth between 1879 and 1929. 

Of the several significant facts to be gleaned from this picture, 
three are outstanding. Eleven times as many children are taught 
by the oral method; day schools for the deaf have grown by leaps 
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and bounds, while women, the on rushing women, outnumber the men 
nearly 4 to 1. 

About 40 years ago there came into this particular field of educa- 
tion a dozen young men and women, who have through all the years 
devoted themselves to this work, watching always with keen and 
active interest the changing tendencies and the forward steps in the 
development of the education of the deaf. Most of these educators 
are listening in at this meeting. They are the de l’Epées, the 
Heinickes, and the Gallaudets of this group of enthusiasts. All of 
them are intimate friends of mine. A few months ago I asked them 
these two questions: 

1. What have been the forward steps in the education of the deaf during the 
last 40 years? 


2. In your farseeing mind’s eye what are the several forward movements in 
the education of the deaf to-day? 


Their composite reply to the first question was: 


1. Recognition of the fact that the general principles of education apply in 
the instruction of the deaf. 

2. Recognition of the necessity of trained teachers. 

3. The approach of the deaf toward normality. 


The reply to the second: 


1. Higher educational demands. 

2. Recognition of the value of spoken and written English as the best medium 
of communication in the education of the deaf. 

8. Research. 


The letters given in reply comprise a comprehensive review of our 
work. They are as follows: 


LETTER I 


1. In your opinion, what have been the several forward steps in the education 
of the deaf during the last 40 years? 

(a) A recognition of the fact that the general principles of education apply 
in the instruction of the deaf. For a long time the world acted on the principle 
that there was education in general and education of the deaf in particular, and 
the two had no relation with each other. College presidents, eminent professors, 
superintendents of public education, and others made it an invariable rule to 
park their intellects before they entered a school for the deaf. They would 
approve of the wonderful work done in a school for the deaf, when a little 
thinking would have convinced them that what they saw was in violation of all 
laws of God and common: sense. Any darn fool who could use the sign 
language would put his judgment, in regard to teaching the deaf, against that 
of the most eminent educator in the world and get by with it. 

Immediately after the Civil War your forebears and other pioneers of the 
North tried to reconstruct the Confederate States. The State of Texas, under 
the benign influence of a carpetbag administration, complied with all the re- 
quirements for being taken back into the Union. Van Zandt County, Tex., was 
still undefeated. The citizens met at the county seat and, by vote practically 
unanimous, decided that the county of Van Zandt would remain out of the 
Union regardless of what the rest of Texas did. 

This is a true story of great historical interest, but I am using it as a 
parable. The lesson from this beautiful parable is that Van Zandt County, 
Tex., stood in about the same relationship tc the great reorganization scheme 
of the United States that the education of the deaf stood to the great edu- 
cational scheme of the world. 

(b) Recognition of the necessity for training. In the pioneer days there 
were giants in education, men and women who will always stand out as re- 
markable teachers. It is our custom in !voking back over the landscape, so to 
speak, to see in the distance only those trees of colossal proportions, and we 
are prone to say that in this landscape of the past there were higher and better 
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and bigger trees than can be found around us to-day. This may be true, but 
unfortunately for every one of those magnificent teachers of the past, there 
were at least a dozen who had no training, no real educational scheme, and 
what they did in the school room was worse than a crime. They blundered, 
and the great mass of the deaf went out of school without a knowledge of 
their vernacular or without an understanding of the world. A few years ago 
some one said, “O Lord, we do not ask for any more Helen Kellers, but O God, 
please improve the race!” We have improved the average of teachers, and 
possibly we have just as many thoroughly good teachers as we ever kad. 

(c) Forty years ago it was assumed that the deaf were queer and peculiar 
in their manner, and little effort was made to make them otherwise. To-day 
we are endeavoring to make them as nearly normal as possible. 

2. In your farseeing mind’s eye, what are the several forward movements in 
the education of the deaf to-day? 

(a) A recognition of the value of spoken and written English as the best 
medium for the education of the deaf. ‘This is shown conclusively by the action 
of the conference of superintendents and principals at Frederick, Md., in 1926, 
and at the conference of superintendents and principals at Knoxville, Tenn., 
in 1928. 

(b) The tendency to study the needs of the individual child and the endeavor 
to adjust educational methods to meet the needs of the child. In other words, 
an effort to ascertain what is right and most expedient, rather than to try to 
prove that what you are doing is best; or passing’ through the emotional stage 
and entering upon the scientific stage as teachers. 

(c) The endeavor to lessen the gap between the hearing and the deaf child 
by more scientific and earlier instruction, looking probably to the establishment 
of nursery schools for the deaf. 


LETTER II 


1. As to the several forward steps in the education of the deaf, in the past 
40 years, I would answer as follows: 

(a) The widespread adoption of speech as the preferred method of instruc- 
tion in schools for the deaf throughout America. Though this has been some- 
what half-hearted in some quarters, those using speech with half-hearted 
results are on the defensive, which is significant. 

(bv) The substitution of English for all methods of communication. This 
will have to be listed in answer to both of your questions, as perhaps speech 
will have to be so listed. 

(c) The enforced recognition by the public that schools for the deaf are 
educational institutions rather than institutions of public welfare, asylums, 
orphanages, hospitals, ete. 

(d@) The remarkable improvement in the pupil body, due to emphasis on 
physical education and the development of athletics. This is no slight matter. 
From the standpoint of physical welfare, social development, character de- 
velopment, the development of self-reliance, the development of a normal 
attitude in the child itself, the banishment of the inferiority complex in large 
measure, and the breaking down of barriers. 

(e) Unquestionably the development of the national fraternal organizations 
and the national insurance organizations among the deaf is an outgrowth of 
previous training and development in schools. The training for leadership 
which has taken place in schools in the several literary societies, social or- 
ganizations, etc., has found its development and fruition in the national 
organizations above referred to and in the several State organizations for 
the deaf. 

(f) The idea of the development of residual hearing will have to be credited 
under the first question. But the development is yet for the future, because 
we have only touched the edges of it so far. 

(g) I do not know whether to list vocational training or not, but I rather 
think that it should be listed also. 

2. Among the several forward movements among the deaf to-day I believe 
I would list: 

(a) The development of the scientific attitude toward educational problems 
by educators of the deaf themselves. By this I mean the adoption of the 
attitude of the open mind toward the numerous problems we face, the will- 
ingness to confer and consult and discuss dispassionately our several problems, 
as compared with the dogmatic propagandist attitude of a generation ago. 
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This, I think, is the most hopeful sign. It is characterized by a desire to 
get assistance on and help from any source whatever that really offers assist- 
ance, and willingness to weigh evidence presented, accepted or discard methods 
or devices on their merits regardless of other considerations. 

The National Research Council conferences would not have been possible 
a generation ago. 

(b) The recognition of the unity of all educational work. By this I mean 
the renunciation of the attitude that the problems of the deaf child are en- 
tirely dissimilar, unrelated to, different from the problems of the education 
of the normal child. You know that formerly we assumed that we alone knew 
anything at all about the problems we face. We did not admit that anybody 
could tell us anything. We refused to accept, adopt, or adapt any methods 
of procedure which seemed to arise outside of a school for the deaf. This 
attitude manifested itself in the assumption that nobody was qualified to be- 
come superintendent of schools for the deaf unless he had served for years 
in a school for the deaf. But that was the sine qua non. If a man came in 
any other way than by this straight gate, he was a thief and a robber. 

The same attitude manifested itself in the refusal to accept any methods 
unless they came from Gallaudet or Northampton. This accounts in large 
measure for the dearth of literature dealing with problems for the deaf outside 
the Annals. 

(c) The raising of standards: 

(1) For teachers. 

(2) For classroom achievements in English, speech, history, or geography, ete. 

(8) The insistence upon extension of courses both in State schools and Gal- 
laudet, etc. This topic is a direct outgrowth of (b) above. We insist that our 
teachers and our pupils conform to standards set up in public schools and 
colleges. I think we can also say that the average is being rapidly raised on 
all of these points. The past produced outstanding teachers from time to time, 
but it is unquestionably true that the average classroom teacher and the 
average classroom work is far above the average of even a few years ago. 

(d@) Emphasis on ear training and the development of residual hearing. This 
includes, of course, not only specific training of the individual child but the 
use of amplifying instruments and the development of more accurate testing 
and ultimately the adoption of all classroom work to the needs of the child 
as determined by these hearing tests. I feel that we do not begin to appre- 
ciate the possibilities of speeding up the education of the deaf child from 
the better use of his residual hearing. 

(e) I think we shall also have to list the development of the day-school 
movement as a distinct and increasingly important factor in the education of 
the deaf—whether desirable or not, is a matter of opinion. I believe there 
are a great many desirable features in this development, but it is coming. 


LETTER III 


In my opinion, the several forward movements in the education of the deaf 
in the past 40 years are: 

(a) The introduction and development of oral instruction. 

(6b) The replacement of signs by English in instruction and general inter- 
course in the schools. 

(c) The establishment of day schools. 

(d) The classification of our institutions for the deaf as educational. 

(e) The establishment of divisions of special education in the departments 
of public instruction and in the educational associations. 

(f) The awakened interest in the hard-of-hearing child. 

I see in the future: 

‘ (a) A more adequate and effective vocational education program for the 
eaf. 

(b) The successful development of auricular work for the classroom and 
the market place, with a free use of instruments and aids to hearing in both 
places. 

(c) Research as a practical aid in the amelioration and prevention of deaf- 
ness. 

LETTER IV 


“In your opinion what have been the several forward steps in the education 
of the deaf during the last 40 years?” ‘This period covers a little more than 
my own experience. I will mention, however: 
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(a) The establishment of the normal training class at Gallaudet College, 
which has furnished well educated and highly trained teachers for the deaf 
since 1891. 

(b) The establishment of a good normal training class at the Clarke School 
at Northampton, Mass., which has trained a good many excellent teachers of 
the deaf. 

(c) The passage of a number of compulsory school attendance laws, re- 
quiring deaf children to be in school during the usual terms. 

(d) The incorporation of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, a strictly professional body of teachers of the deaf which holds regular 
meetings for discussion and improvement. 

(e) A survey of schools for the deaf by Doctor Pintner and his assistants, 
which brought out the probability that our deaf children are far behind 
educationally, and that while oral methods are satisfactory with bright chil- 
dren manual methods seem more useful with slow pupils. 

(f) A survey of schools for the deaf by Day, Fusfeld, and Pintner show- 
ing the need for better trained teachers, better school facilities, better mental 
and educational tests, and better speech teaching, as well as many other 
important results. 

(g) A proposal by the National Research Council of a very thorough study 
of practically all subjects dealing with the deaf in an educational and social 
way. 

The second question is, “ What are the several forward movements in the 
education of the deaf to-day?” 

(a) The building up of the industrial departments of our schools. 

(bv) The raising of the educational standards. 

(c) The revising of curricula. 

(ad) The awakening of our educators to the fact that deaf children must 
use and understand language before all things. 

(e) The hoped-for studies to be made under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. This last, of course, comes under the first question also. 


LETTER V 


First, the period of schooling has been materially lengthened, making possible 
larger accomplishment along cultural and educational lines. 

Second, methods have become standardized, through process of elimination 
and selection. 

Third, teacher training has assumed importance to an extent to be required ; 
and the summer schools in regular operation give supplemental training, with 
result that the best practices of the best schools are becoming the common 
practice of all schools. 

Fourth, the work now requires the employment of school methods having as 
their supreme aim and purpose the equipping of deaf youth with a full and 
fluent command of English for all its social and business utilities. 

Forward movement to-day will continue on lines of further development of 
present practices, with speech holding place of primary importance as the all- 
inclusive educational accomplishment. 

Devices for visualizing speech, now in prospect. will make possible recognition 
by pupils of their own speech defects, with self-correction but a, matter of 
personal aim and effort. 

Research work already provided for will enlist professional workers in va- 
rious lines in cooperative effort looking toward solution of our outstanding 
problems. 

LETTER VI 


Forward steps during the last 40 years include the following: 

(a) Recognition by the State that the deaf are to be educated, not simply 
housed. 

(bv) The change in sentiment that a low per capita cost is not necessarily 
something to boast about. 

(c) More and better speech. 

(ad) More English and more curtailment of signs. 

(e) Better qualifications for teachers and supervisors. 

(f) Better all-round physical care and:-more systematic medical examinations, 

Forward movements in the future will include: 
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(a) Greater development of residual hearing. 

(6) As numbers increase, more scientific classification of pupils into schools 
or classes for the bright congenitally deaf, the hard of hearing, those deaf 
but with good speech, sometimes called semi-mute, those physically incapable of 
being taught through speech reading, the mentally backward deaf, ete. 

(c) Demand for better trained and better educated teachers, and also better 
trained and better educated supervisors. 

(d@) More homelike surroundings for residential pupils. 

(e) Gradual elimination of signs from all progressive schools and absolute 
elimination of the words “ dumb” and “ mute.” 

(f) More variety of trades taught and better qualifications for trades in- 
structors for both boys and girls and more technical instruction. 

(g) A course in general manual training for every boy, and courses in 
household arts and science for every girl. 

(h) Education of the public in regard to the deaf. 


LETTER VII 


During the past 40 years the schools for the deaf have made wonderful 
progress : 

In the teaching of speech and lip reading. 

In enlarging and enriching the curriculum. 

In the development of home economics. 

In establishing a sound system of physical education. 

In enlarging and improving the opportunities for vocational training. 

In the use of surgery for the removal of diseased tonsils and adenoids. 

In the organization of the N. A. D. and N. F. S. D. 

In building modern plants for the education of the deaf. 

In enlarging and improving the old plants. 

In better financing of the schools. 

In giving better training to teachers. 

In the establishment of training schools. 

In organizing the profession for the study of advanced work among the deaf. 

In providing field agents. 

In recognizing the purely educational character of schools for the deaf and 
placing them in an educational environment. 

In bringing pupils into school at a younger age, and giving them a longer term 
of training. 

In truancy laws. 

In the establishment of high schools. 

In more extended opportunities for reading. 

In the development of rhythm work. 

Better facilities for athletic work and with greater emphasis on it. 

The Boy Scout work and Girls’ Camp Fire organizations. 

In the establishing of the Volta Bureau. 

In organizing the hard of hearing. 

In teaching lip reading in the public schools. 

In discovering that deaf children are not very unlike others and educating 
and training them as such. 

In graduating pupils from schools for the deaf into schools and colleges for 
the hearing. 

In developing the social life in a school for the deaf. 

In bringing pupils before the public with entertainments. 

In general publicity of the deaf and their capabilities. 

In greatly increasing their field of employment. 

In improving their conditions of living. 

In learning the causes of deafness and advising against certain marriages. 

Looking into the future there is bound to be a great advancement in the 
higher education of the deaf. They must and will have equal opportunities 
with the hearing for a higher education. 

Appliances to stimulate hearing and preserve residual hearing are coming 
into use and these appliances will be greatly improved so as to render better 
service to the deaf. 

Auricular training of a higher order will follow the use of these appliances. 
Better trained teachers will be put in charge of all industrial and vocational 
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work and more systematic training with better accounting of the pupils’ time 
and energy will follow. New vocations will be developed and the general 
industrial and vocational fields will be enlarged. 

Better methods of teaching speech will be developed and pupils will be 
taught to make more use of their speech out of school, although I doubt that 
a greater per cent of pupils will ever be taught speech than at present. 

Day schools will be greatly multiplied and residential schools will be either 
decreased or used for the higher education of the deaf. I am thinking along 
that line for the School just at present. The day schools and the State 
school, both being under the department of education, should be made to 
cooperate, doing all possible work in the day schools and using the residential 
school for high school and still higher education. 

States which can not maintain a school for the higher education of the deaf 
and which do not have a sufficient number of pupils could combine with a 
State having these facilities and having a sufficient number. This will give 
higher education to the children at less expense and nearer home. 

Nursery schools to study causes of deafness in young children will be es- 
tablished according to plan adopted at the recent conference at Washington 
called by the National Research Council. There will be follow-up work in all 
the States to see that the deaf have an equal chance in employment and that 
they are properly placed. 

I expect much good to come out of the proposed survey. There will be 
great development in properly placing the voice so as to produce natural speech 
and possibly to develop the musical sense. 

Rhythm work, which is just starting, will become much more general and 
out of it will grow orchestras, bands, ete. New schools will be erected on the 
cottage plan; more attention will be given to such trades as horticulture, 
floriculture, poultry raising, gardening, and other agricultural pursuits which 
the deaf as well as the hearing can follow. 

The public will demand the highest degree of service from these institutions 
in all lines. 

I shall likely turn out to be a poor prophet. Fifty years from now may 
tell such a wonderful story of improvement in the education of the deaf that 
this forward look may not have been a look at all. But you are always 
welcome to my poor judgment and poor guessing. 


LETTER VIII 


Forward steps in last 50 years: 

(a) Speech.—(1) Voice. We used to accept whatever voice the child had 
and teach him to articulate. Few, if any, real changes were made in pitch or 
disagreeable quality; inflection not attempted. 

(2) Improvement in continuity and phrasing due largely to introduction of 
rhythm work. 

(3) Auricular training is sending out a small percentage of pupils as hard 
of hearing who formerly were allowed to go through school as deaf-mutes. 

(b) Language—(1) There are higher ideals as to what can be accomplished 
and higher standards of what is accepted (shown in the fact that there is no 
longer any use in my keeping a “funny book” for we seldom have ludicrous 
statements of such involved sentences that it is difficult to dig out the meaning). 

(2) There is less memorizing of topics, definitions, etc., which satisfy the 
teacher but mean little or nothing to the child. 

(3) Children are now taught to think out things for themselves and express 
their thoughts instead of being crammed with a lot of useless statements, facts, 
and drills. 

Forward movements of to-day: 

(a) Those in the profession are more interested in what is best for the 
child than in vindicating any particular method by which he may be taught. 

(b) There is a tendency all along the line to find new and better ways of 
presenting subject matter, rather than to accept and use methods used in 
certain schools simply because they have been used there for years. 

(c) There is a change in attitude toward the work which is going to mean 
a great deal in the next few years. Teaching the deaf used to be regarded 
as a work peculiar unto itself and the difficulties were magnified to such an 
extent that teachers were afraid to use natural language with young children. 
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It is now recognized that the general rules of pedagogy and psychology apply 
to teaching the deaf as well as the hearing. In the more progressive schools 
children comprehend and use language in the third and fourth years in school 
which formerly they would not have been allowed to see on the lips or in 
print until they had been in school seven or eight years, for fear that it was 
too difficult for them to understand. 


LETTER IX 


1. In your opinion what have been the several forward steps in the education 
of the deaf during the last 40 years? 

In answer to the first question, I would say that one of these forward steps 
is the raising of the standards of education in State schools; another is better 
equipped shops and better qualified trades teachers, and in consequence a 
higher grade of industrial education; another and more decided step forward 
is along the line of teaching speech to the deaf, as a result of better trained 
teachers and more thorough organization. 

2. In your farsee.ng mind’s eye, what are the several forward movements 
in the education of the deaf to-day? 

In reply to your second question, I would say that one of the forward move- 
ments of the present day is further to raise the grade of work in our elementary 
schools so as to bridge the gap between these schools and the college; another 
is to make the deaf more proficient in the use of written and spoken English 
by using it; another is to raise the industrial status of the deaf by giving them 
better advantage in trade and technical instruction, either by enlarging the 
scope of the work at Gallaudet College or establishing a separate vocational 
school; and another is the raising of the social status of the deaf. 


LETTER X 


In answer to query 2, I would say: 

More skilled teaching of language. 

More and better teaching of speech and lip reading. 

Increased attention to the cultivation of residual hearing. 
Increase in number of teachers trained. 

Smaller number of pupils in classes. 

In answer to query 2, I would say: 

Attention to research. 

Increased number carrying on education with normal students. 


LETTER XI 


Forward steps in the education of the deaf during the last 40 years: 

(a) The change in attitude toward the deaf and their consequent approxi- 
mation toward normality. (A comparison of old-time class photographs with 
present-day ones will demonstrate this.) 

(bo) The transfer of the education of the deaf from boards of charity 
to boards of education. 

(c) The increase in oral teaching. 

(d@) The increase in the number of day schools. 

(e) The normal training of teachers of the deaf. 

(f) The use of rythm, the training of residual hearing, and the consequent 
improvement in the voices of the deaf. 

(g) Improved theories and methods of industrial training. 

(h) The increased disposition to consider the education of the deaf as a 
part of the problems of general education. 

Present-day forward movements. 

(a) The closer affiliation of the education of the deaf with general educa- 
tional movements. 

(6) Higher education along industrial lines for the many and along suitable 
academic lines for the superior. 

(c) Utilization of all aids to hearing for those who can profit by them. 

(d) Earlier start in acquisition of language. Private teachers of young 
deaf children, and such schools as Miss Reinhardt’s have achieved results much 
better than our graded classes of older beginners. 

(e) The early use of reading, undelayed by trying to synchronize it with 
speech progress ought to help take up the “ lag.” 
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LETTER XII 


1. I should say the most striking development in the past 40 years has been 
the improvement of teaching speech and lip reading. This has been made 
possible by training teachers in the art of lip reading and by receiving 
pupils at a younger age. The development of speech and lip reading has been 
accompanied or made possible by the change in our institutions from homes 
for the deaf to schools for the deaf. I mean by this that in the early days 
pupils were received at a more advanced age, many of them being 16 and 18 
years of age when they entered and some remaining past the age of 50. Now 
they are received very young and usually finish at the age of 18 or 20. 

2. The most pressing need requiring immediate action is a further improve- 
ment in the training of teachers and the development of a plan for their 
certification which would result in establishing higher qualifications. The 
greatest general need for the future is the development of a scientific spirit in 
our profession and the spending of large sums of money on research work 
which will prevent wasting large sums on inadequate and haphazard methods 
now employed. 


Now, may I conclude. 

What is the significance of these steps of progress, some already 
realized and others definitely forecast, as outlined by the leading 
men and women in our profession ? 

Preeminently, they ruthlessly explode the theory of the wise old 
Aristotle that the deaf must be set apart as hopeless and helpless. 
They place our work within the circle of the great educational sys- 
tem of the world and glorify it as a redemptive process, whereb 
the one-time outcasts of life are becoming socialized and humanized. 
They challenge our devotion to a bigger responsibility than we have 
known before. Since it has been proven possible, it is now ours to so 
train ourselves that we may more efficiently train those in our charge 
for active participation in the everyday affairs of the world. 

They place greater and heavier demands upon us. Having ad- 
vanced thus far we dare not rest. We must enrich the curriculum 
and set up higher educational standards for both pupils and 
teachers. ‘There must be sincere concerted effort toward the use of 
English and speech. Research must go forward. The cherished 
old must be cast aside for the wiser new—and we teachers of the 
deaf must qualify ourselves for this advancing program and become 
the inspiration for the progress that is inevitable. 


Mr. Skyberg made a number of announcements. 

Mr. Bjorlee stated that in his capacity as secretary of the conven- 
tion he was glad to serve as an agency of registration for heads of 
schools seeking instructors and for instructors seeking appointment. 

Whereupon, at 9.25 p. m., the convention adjourned. 


SECOND DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 1929 


PROGRAM 
9 to 11 a. m.: 

Exhibits and demonstrations: Industrial, P. N. Peterson, Minnesota school; 
Art, Mrs. M. E. Turner, Iowa school; H. BE, Bruns, Minnesota school; Auricu- 
lar Training and Rhythm, Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland school; Miss 
Maud Carter, North Dakota school; Radio Ear, Miss Rachel E. Dawes, 
Western Pennsylvania school; Domestic Art, Miss Cora Edwards, Minne- 
sota school; Domestic Science: Food and Nutrition, Mrs. Corinne Drake, 
South Dakota school, Mrs. John T. Boatwright, Minnesota school; Sloyd, 
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P. N. Peterson, Minnesota school; Make-ready and Press Running, L. A. 
Roth, Minnesota school; Health, Books, Miss C. E. Newlee, Parker Practice 
School. 


9 to 10 a. m.: k 
Demonstration of class work: Sequence Action, Verbs and Tenses, second 


grade, oral, Miss Josephine F. Quinn, Minnesota school; News Items, Lan- 
guage, and Symbols, third grade, oral, Miss Mary N. Bowen, Minnesota 
school; Incorporation, Reproduction, and Description, fourth grade, oral, 
Mrs. Arch Strong, Minnesota school; Ask—Say—tTell Dictation, fifth grade, 
oral, Miss Margaret Hembrook, Minnesota school; Croker, Jones, Pratt 
Methods, sixth grade, oral, Miss Margaret Westervelt, Minnesota school; 
Current Events, advanced pupils, oral, Miss Sarah E. Lewis, Minnesota 
school. 
10 to 11 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: Sense Training, Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach, South 
Dakota school; Silent Reading, beginners and first grade, Miss Clara B. 
Newlee, Parker Practice School; Vitalizing Language, third grade, manual, 
Mrs. Ota Blankenship, Nebraska school; Visible Arithmetic for the Deaf 
Child, Harry L. Welty, Colorado school; Speech and Speech Reading; 
Advanced English. 

11 a. m.: 

General meeting. Address, Prof. Donald G. Paterson, University of 

Minnesota. 
2p. m.: 

Industrial section, T. L. Anderson, chairman. Introductory address, Harry 
B. Brown, Pennsylvania institution; Address, Vocational Guidance—Place- 
ment and Employment Supervision of the Deaf. Résumé of the Work Ac- 
complished by the Minnesota State Department of Reeducation, Oscar M. 
Sullivan, St. Paul, Minn.; paper, Vocational Training for Girls, Including 
Remarks on Recent Survey, Miss Hazel N. Thompson, Gallaudet College ; 
address, Industrial Teachers: Their Selection and Training. Outline of a 
Plan for Securing Qualified Teachers Among Tradesmen Who Have Capacity 
for Professional Development, Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; address, Available Free Educational Materials 

r for Foods and Nutrition Ciasses, Mrs. Corinne Drake, South Dakota school. 

p. m.: 

Reception by Superintendent and Mrs. Skyberg. 


MORNING SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 11 a. m., Supt. Frank M. Driggs 
presiding. 

Mr. Driees. One of the outstanding deaf men of America has given 
to the State of Minnesota one of the outstanding educators of the 
University of Minnesota. It is indeed a pleasure for me to present 
to you Prof. Donald G. Paterson, of the University of Minnesota. 


ADDRESS BY PROF. DONALD G. PATERSON, OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


_In what I say this morning I plan to be somewhat dogmatic, since 
time will not permit desirable amplification and qualification. For 
this reason some of my statements will seem rather extreme. If they 
should seem to verge on the “ radical,” please be charitable and real- 
ize that my purpose is merely to raise question marks in your minds 
regarding present trends in the education of the deaf. 

As many of you know, I worked with Dr. Rudolf Pintner in the 
Ohio School, some 12, 13, and 14 years ago, trying to find out some- 
thing about the mentality of the deaf and the effect of deafness on 
mental development. Since that time my work has been in other 
fields, but I have retained my interest in these problems and have 
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tried to keep posted on all scientific studies which appear from time 
to time. I have been particularly fortunate in the past few years in 
being able to participate in the conferences on scientific problems of 
the deaf called by the National Research Council in Washington, 
and that has renewed not only my interest but my knowledge of 
recent developments. 

My main purpose this morning is to try to interpret some of the 
results which have been obtained from these scientific studies. 

As soon as a scientist collects his material, tabulates and analyzes 
his data, and draws limited conclusions, his task is done. Very fre- 
quently his conclusions, being limited to the particular material, 
seem somewhat childish and futile. To avoid this outcome, I am 
going to take the point of view of the social philosopher and attempt 
to give my personal reaction to these results, and attempt to point 
out what I believe to be some of the implications of the facts that 
have been discovered in the past 15 or 20 years. My purpose is 
mainly to raise question marks in your mind; not to settle any par- 
ticular issue, but rather to suggest new educational policies, or rather, 
a change of emphasis in our educational policies in dealing with the 
deaf. In other words, how can the results of scientific study be used 
in modifying present educational practices in our schools for the 
deaf? I believe no one would deny the possibility of bringing about 
further improvements in the admirable scheme of education which 
has been evolved during the past century. 

To make my remarks as pointed as possible I will direct your 
attention to certain specific educational problems and will discuss 
each problem in the light of facts disclosed by scientific study. 

1. Classification of pupils for instructional purposes.—The first 

roblem is that of classifying pupils for instructional purposes. 
What I have to say here is based mainly on what has been accom- 
plished in schools for the hearing. A new movement has come into 
public education for the hearing which is based on a recognition of 
individual differences in ability to learn. It has been discovered that 
greater educational progress can be made with less waste motions 
by classifying children according to ability to learn. This is ac- 
complished by putting bright children together in one group, average 
children together in another group, and dull children together in 
still another group. This method makes it more likely that bright 
pupils will proceed at a more rapid rate, average pupils will pro- 
ceed at an average rate, and dull pupils will make such progress as 
their more limited capacities will permit. Furthermore, we have 
gone beyond that point in educational policy and have developed 
special classes for those who are mentally subnormal. Instead of 
making these subnormal children suffer from a sense of failure as 
a result of their inability to make academic progress, we abandon 
the traditional academic curriculum and give them the kind of 
educational experience that they can be successful at from day to 
day. The teachers of the subnormal have long since given up any 
purely academic ideals, centering attention on the child and what 
he can do with his hands. 

Such methods can be followed in schools for the deaf, provided 
we have adequate mental classification. The nonlanguage intelli- 
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gence tests that are now available for the younger deaf children 
and the group tests for the older deaf children, say from 12 years of 
age and beyond, make systematic mental classification possible. 
Therefore, it is now possible to so organize a school that the bright 
child will not be hampered in his development by the presence of 
the dull child in the group. Of course, it goes without saying that 
a small day school will have greater difficulty in adopting this policy, 
but the large school for the deaf should make great progress in this 
direction. 

Before this idea can be put into operation, it is necessary to 
explode what I believe to be a superstition, held by many persons 
both within the group of educators of the deaf and among edu- 
cators of the hearing. I refer to the prevalence of a strong belief 
that, if you put bright children and dull children together in the 
same room, by some mysterious process the dull child will absorb 
something from the bright child. As a matter of fact, careful ob- 
servation indicates that this does not happen. As a usual thing, the 
teacher devotes most of her energy to the dull child, because his 
handicap is obvious, and she neglects the bright child, assuming 
that the bright child will go on developing spontaneously. As a 
result of this neglect, the bright child tends to develop harmful 
habits of inattention and nonattention and self-amusement. What 
happens in the public schools for the hearing may be happening 
and probably is happening in schools for the deaf; namely, that 
the really retarded children in our schools are the bright pupils, 
whereas those who make the most rapid progress in proportion to 
ability are the dull ones. This is a paradox, but many studies have 
definitely shown that the bright child develops these habits of in- 
attention, poor habits of study, amuses himself, and actually makes 
less progress than his ability warrants, whereas the dull chiid is 
pushed ahead at a faster rate than he can travel advantageously. 

2. The capacities of the deaf in reduction to courses of study.— 
Until the extensive psychological studies of Pintner, Paterson, and 
Reamer little was known concerning the actual capacities of the 
deaf before and after instruction. These psychological studies have 
demonstrated the startling deficiencies of the deaf in their ability to 
comprehend and handle printed and written language as well as an 
apparent general mental inferiority of the deaf as a group. The 
results hold whether the investigations were concerned with the 
orally taught deaf child or with the manually taught deaf child. 

The average deaf child, regardless of age, years of instruction, or 
method of instruction, possesses language ability that is only equal 
to that of an average hearing child of 7, 8, or 9 years of age. 
This conclusion brings out in a startling manner the enormous 
handicap under which the deaf child labors in the acquisition 
of language. And it indicates that schools for the deaf must realize 
that there are definite limits to the amount of progress the average 
deaf child may be expected to make in the acquisition of language. 
This should forestall the efforts of those who would sacrifice all 
else in their earnest desire to develop language capacity. 

If the deaf were deficient in mental traits that involve movements, 
space perceptions, eye-hand coordinations, etc., to the same extent 
that they are deficient in linguistic ability, then indeed would the 
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educational outlook for the deaf be dismal. But such is not the case. 
In all tests and traits that do not involve auditory processes and 
vocal-motor activities, it is found that the average deaf child is only 
from two to three years retarded as compared with the average 
hearing child of the same age. Concretely, this means that the aver- 
age 16-year-old deaf child after nine or ten years of schooling can 
not read and comprehend what is read better than an 8 or 9 year 
old hearing child who has had only three years of schooling, yet 
he is the equal of an average 13 or 14 year old hearing person in 
all tests involving rapidity of movement, motor control, spatial ad- 
justments, eye-hand coordinations, etc. 

The future course of education of the deaf should take its cue 
from these findings. That course must be steered in the direction 
of increasing returns. It is safe to say that the traditional aca- 
demic instruction, with emphasis upon formal grammatical exercises, 
physiology, geography, history, arithmetic, algebra, and Latin, is 
largely a useless expenditure of energy. In short, the usual type 
of instruction found in schools for the deaf, oral and manual, resi- 
dential and day school alike, has been along the lines of diminishing 
returns. A revolutionary change in point of view in thinking and 
in planning must take place before the largest possible returns will 
be realized from the efforts now being put forth. 

Advantage must be taken of the fact that the deaf child is more 
nearly on a footing with his hearing brother in those motor capaci- 
ties that are fundamental for industrial success. The deaf child 
has a much greater chance of becoming socially effective if given 
a real opportunity for thorough and adequate industrial training. 
In my opinion, this means that industrial training should become 
the most important and outstanding feature of education of the 
deaf. 

Academic instruction should be subordinated to the more im- 
portant work of developing to the utmost the deaf child’s chief 
asset—his motor capacity. Such academic instruction as is given 
should be related directly to the problems presented in his indus- 
trial-training work. English instruction should be stressed and 
closely correlated with the shopwork, so that the average deaf child 
will be thoroughly equipped for simple social and business inter- 
course. Silent reading should become the backbone of the academic 
curriculum. 

In this connection permit me to emphasize the importance of the 
research work on reading which Dr. Arthur I. Gates, of Columbia 
University, has been conducting at the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City. Preliminary results 
indicate that when an experimental group of children are taught 
with the sole object of developing reading ability, they are able with 
only five months of instruction to surpass normal first-grade hear- 
ing children at midyear. The average score for hearing children 
at midyear during their first year in school is 10 on the Detroit 
primary reading test. The average score of the experimental 
group of deaf children was 15. The average score of a control 
group of deaf children (similar to the experimental group in all 
respects except that of method of instruction, the control group be- 
ing taught by the usual methods) was zero; all except one made 
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a complete failure on the test. These results justify the hope that 
the linguistic ability of the deaf as measured by ability to read 
and understand the printed page may be brought up to normal. 
Should further work by Gates and his students demonstrate that 
this remarkable progress is maintained throughout the school ca- 
reers of these children, then truly a miracle in the education of the 
deaf will have been achieved. As Doctor Gates points out, theo- 
retically there is no reason why language may not be taught to the 
deaf by means of the written and printed word. 

If his analytical method of learning to read continues to yield 
such favorable results when prolonged, then educators of the deaf 
will most certainly shift the emphasis from speech to reading as 
the primary objective of academic instruction. 

If the day schools are to function effectively, it seems certain that 
the “ fixed idea ” concerning the importance of speech must give way 
to a serious effort to give the average deaf child a thoroughgoing 
industrial education. Can this be done effectively by the day school ? 
It is difficult to see how the day school can be converted into an 
industrial training school of any great worth or value since most 
day schools cater to only a small number of children. Effective 
industrial training implies adequate floor space, many shops, ample 
equipment, and many specialists in the different branches of indus- 
trial arts. If the day school relies upon the public school’s manual 
and vocational-training departments for assistance in this work, it 
simply means that the average deaf child will be turned loose among 
hearing children in the industrial-training departments to sink or 
swim without the guidance of teachers who are specially trained to 
instruct the deaf. 

If we turn to the residential schools, we find that they were among 
the first in the history of American education to develop industrial- 
training work. Thirty or forty years ago the industrial-training 
departments of our residential schools were abreast of the times. 
But to-day the administration of such departments appears to be in 
a rut—little or no progress seems to have been made. This is proven 
by the nature of the trades taught to-day compared with the trades 
taught 30 years ago. There has been little change. Shoemaking, 
tailoring, cabinetmaking, printing (hand typesetting and small press- 
work), painting, baking, barbering, bookbinding—these are typical 
of the trades that persist. But what of the opportunities in the 
industrial world? Few if any opportunities are now available for 
such general tradesmen. In fact, division of labor, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and automatic machinery have so completely revolutionized 
industry that the general tradesman is becoming a rare individual. 
Modern industry demands the specialized operator. Industry’s needs 
to-day are better typified by the following list of jobs: Drill-press 
operator, lathe operator, grinding-machine operator, auto mechanic, 
storage-battery operator, gas-engine mechanic, vulcanizer, tire 
builder, armature winder, power sewing-machine operator, small 
parts assembly worker, etc. 

This lag in industrial education is not confined to schools for the 
deaf. A similar struggle is now on in schools for the hearing. The 
crying need is to adapt the public school to the needs of an industrial 
society in which mass production has recently inaugurated a new 
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industrial revolution before our very eyes. Academic tradition, dom- 
inated unconsciously by the ideal of education as a privilege of the 
leisure class continues to offer academic instruction to the masses in 
utter disregard of the fact that the masses are destined to find em- 
ployment in the shop and factory, on the farm and railroad, and not 
in the major professions or counting houses where the white-collar 
jobs exist. This discrepancy between school practice and the realities 
of everyday life may be seen in the undue proportion of time devoted 
to academic instruction in schools for the hearing as well as in schools 
for the deaf. Furthermore, this discrepancy is emphasized when 
we stop to realize that the parents of deaf children, themselves not 
handicapped by deafness, are engaged for the most part in the 
humbler walks of life. Of 3,991 deaf children reported in the recent 
survey by Day, Fusfeld, and Pintner over 2,345, or over 59 per cent, 
of the parents are actually employed in the unskilled or semiskilled 
levels of work. Only 489, or 11 per cent, of the parents are actually 
engaged in the major professions or even in the technical, clerical, 
and executive positions. There is no reason to believe that children 
with the added handicap of deafness will be able to outstrip their 
parents very much, if at all, in the struggle for a livelihood. These 
brutal facts point emphatically to the need for a type of industrial 
education which will fit the average deaf child to take his part as 
a specialized worker in an industrial society. hot 

The residential school that really desires to revolutionize its 
methods to keep pace with present-day needs should compare its 
methods with those of the foremost industrial training schools in the 
country. A trip to the Dunwoody Institute, in charge of Dr. C. A. 
Prosser in Minneapolis, Minn., would furnish the vision, ideal, 
and techniques necessary to bring about the radical changes demanded 
at the present time. : 

3. Provisions for the exceptional deaf child—By the exceptional 
deaf child is meant one who departs radically in some important 
characteristic from the average. 

The deaf child who loses his hearing after the age of 4 or 5 and 
who is markedly above average in mentality could probably be bene- 
fited most by a certain amount of oral instruction. His course of 
study should not differ much from that of the hearing child who is 
endowed with superior intelligence. Every effort should be given 
such a deaf child to profit from academic instruction designed to 
fit him for a professional or business career. 

The child who is born deaf or loses his hearing before the age of 
4 or 5 and who is so superior in intelligence that he can make rapid 
progress in the acquisition of language might well be given academic 
instruction with a view to fitting him also for a professional or tech- 
nical career. If such a child shows ability to profit from oral 
instruction, there is no good reason why the oral method should not 
be utilized. 

In the scheme just outlined the place of the oral method as a 
method of instruction is minimized. I fully realize that any scheme 
of education for the deaf which minimizes the oral method will be 
condemned immediately by those who seem to place foremost the 
question of how the deaf shall be taught rather than‘the question 
of what they shall be taught. Alfred Binet’s classical investigation 
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indicating that the orally taught deaf make pitifully little use of 
speech and lip reading when they leave school and adjust themselves 
to the demands of after school life does not lend support to those 
who confine themselves to the question of how the deaf shall be 
taught. Neither does the survey of Day and Fusfeld lend encour- 
agement to the idea that oral instruction is the one and only way 
toward the social salvation of the deaf. Indeed, their results indi- 
cate such disappointing outcomes as to raise the question as to 
whether or not the progress made in the acquisition of speech and 
lip reading is sufficient to warrant the time and energy devoted to 
them. You will remember that the speech-reading test was very 
simple indeed. Twenty sentences only were employed, no sentence 
being longer than 13 syllables. Most of the sentences contained 9 
syllables or less. Practically all of the words were the simplest 
possible, occurring for the most part among the 1,000 most fre- 
quently used words in the English language. Furthermore, we must 
remember that the 5-year-old hearing child is capable of repeating 
sentences of 10 syllables. And yet when this simple test was given 
to only the three most advanced classes in any school, the pupils 
having had at least 6 or 7 years of oral instruction, we find that 
the average weighted score for the 44 schools is only 43.6 per cent 
correct. We are not interested at this point in comparing schools 
or in discovering the extent to which special conditions influence 
the results. We are concerned, however, about the relatively in- 
effective use of lip reading among those pupils who presumably have 
profited most from oral instruction. Will 44 per cent efficiency with 
such simple material permit a deaf child to take his place in society ? 
When we come to the intelligibility of speech test, the results are 
not much better. These same pupils average 65 per cent on equally 
easy sentences being scored by their own teachers. I cite these 
results not in any spirit of animosity toward oral methods of instruc- 
tion as such but merely to emphasize the point that we must face the 
problems of education from the point of view of the deaf child, his 
limitations and his assets, and not from the point of view of methods 
of instruction as such. As I view the problem, it means that the 
question of method must give way to the much more vital and press- 
ing problem of cultivating and developing the deaf child’s motor 
capacities to the utmost, always with an eye to the most probable 
opportunities open to him in present-day society. 

At the other end of the scale is the problem of the feeble-minded 
deaf. These unfortunate children should be segregated in schools 
for the feeble-minded. This step is advocated because such segrega- 
tion is best for the child himself. In addition, society is protected 
against the dangers inherent in the roaming of a feeble-minded indi- 
vidual at large and the schools are relieved of a heavy burden. The 
feeble-minded child in school, whether deaf or hearing, interferes 
with the efficiency of instruction because teachers inevitably waste 
much valuable time and patience in fruitlessly striving to bring him 
up to standard. 

4. Visual education for the deaf.—In these days when visual edu- 
cation is being stressed and advocated so extensively in schools for 
the hearing, it would not be surprising to find that circumstances had 
forced educators of the deaf to make great use of the technique 
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labeled “visual education.” It would seem natural that schools for 
the deaf would be in advance of schools for the hearing in the extent 
to which the stereopticon and the moving-picture machines are used. 
But, so far as I have been able to determine, no thoroughgoing use 
of the moving-picture film has been made. This failure of schools 
for the deaf to take full advantage of the moving-picture educational 
film is comparable with the failure of schools for the blind to take 
full advantage of the wonderful opportunities afforded by the in- 
vention of the phonograph. That is something I never could under- 
stand. I have visited a number of schools for the blind and in all 
of them the use of the phonograph is very limited, and yet you would 
think they would make tremendous use of it as a means of instruction. 

The schools of the deaf could use the educational film to great 
advantage in demonstrating all manner of subjects, operations, and 
processes in connection with industrial and academic training. Fur- 
thermore, it would seem that the movie film would be very useful 
in teaching of lip reading to those children able to profit from 
such instruction. It is not necessary to point out that the movie 
film means that no longer need the deaf child or the deaf adult be 
deprived of the inspiration, enlightenment, and pleasure that dra- 
matic art has furnished mankind. : 

In conclusion I want to emphasize the fact that most of my 
remarks grow out of impartial and scientific studies made by psy- 
chologists who were not interested in proving any particular theory 
about the deaf or about the education of the deaf. The scientist 
is a very irritating sort of person to the layman, irritating because 
science does not permit him to respect position or tradition. Fur- 
thermore, he is trained not to care how the results come out. He 
attempts at all times to be impartial, unbiased, and objective in his 
approach to any problem. If, for instance, in a school for the hear- 
ing we desire to find out how fast the children read, we do not ask 
the teacher how fast they read; at least we do not rely upon the 
teacher’s testimony. We do not ask the children either, because most 
of them would tell us they read very rapidly. We proceed objec- 
tively to measure the children with standard reading tests. Then 
we try to find out what factors influence or cause the differences in 
rate of reading found among children of the same age and grade. 

Studies of speed of reading, measurements of intelligence, meas- 
urements of mechanical ability, measurements of motor capacity, etc., 
all show us great individual differences that can not be explained in 
terms of particular school systems or particular methods of instruc- 
tion or particular home environments. The striking range of indi- 
vidual differences disclosed by psychological experiments is perhaps 
the outstanding contribution made by psychologists during the past 
20 years. 

These results constitute the field which we now label “the psy- 
chology of individual differences.” Schools for the hearing are ad- 
justing to these facts very rapidly. Presumably schools for the deaf 
likewise are desirous of adjusting to these same facts. Becoming 
irritated at the results will not help any of us to understand the sit- 
uation. Impetuously denying the significance of the results of psy- 
chological tests will not change the facts any. The only rational thing 
we can do is to encourage more research and constantly to keep a 
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question mark in our minds regarding our whole program. Have we 
really discovered ultimate truth about the education of the deaf? 
I suspect that research vigorously carried on all over this country 
will show us that we still have much to learn with respect to the best 
possible program of education of the deaf. We must be open minded 
and eager to discover new ways of doing our work. I am certain 
that psychologists will be glad to cooperate in every feasible way to 
enable you to place the education of the deaf on a scientific basis. 
Nothing short of such a goal should satisfy any of us in the twentieth 
century. 


(Mr. H. M. McManaway had an announcement to make concerning 
the summer school in progress at the Kansas School, at Olathe, 
namely, that it was still possible for candidates to enroll for the 
remaining four weeks of the course. Mr. McManaway strongly 
urged that those who were able to do so should take advantage of 
the opportunity for special training thus afforded. 

Mr. Driggs supplemented this with a plea to heads of schools to 
recognize the efforts at professional betterment of those teachers 
who undertake extra training at an accredited summer school by a 
liberal increase in salary. 

Mr. Skyberg made announcements with reference to group photo- 
graphs of the convention, railroad-ticket arrangements, and inspec- 
tion of various parts of the Minnesota school buildings. 

A motion to convey the greetings of the convention, with regret 
at their inability to be present, to Dr. J. W. Jones of the Ohio School, 
and Mr. F. H. Manning of the Alabama School, was carried. 

Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the convention recessed until 2 p. m. 
this day.) 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 2 p. m., Mr. Tom L. Anderson, 
of Iowa, presiding. 
INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Mr. Anpverson. Friends, we are now at the industrial section 
program for this afternoon. It is my privilege to preside over this 
section at this time in the absence of Mr. Harry B. Brown of Mount 
Airy, who is the chairman, but who is unable to be present. Mr. 
Brown has supplied me with his address as chairman, which I will 
now read to you. 


PAPER BY MR. HARRY B. BROWN, PRINCIPAL OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION 


I know of no better place or time than the present to digress upon 
a cooperative study of the industrial program and accomplishments 
of sennaany schools for hearing and deaf pupils. 


During the past few years there has been much discussion con- 
cerning industrial education. Some of this has been illuminating 
and some very confusing. Some has been impartial; much has been 
clearly prejudiced and often actuated by narrow loyal zeal. It is 
intimated that our work is superficial, its standards are low and 
becoming lower, the teaching is poor and inefficient; finally, even 
our equipment is antiquated. 
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To one who really wants to know what the situation is and to 
find what the facts are the natural question presents itself, “Are 
these things true?” “ What is the evidence? ” When the question is 
approached from this point of view, we find a strange and discon- 
certing paucity of reliable data. Two conflicting attitudes are 
clearly seen. One is that of the pessimist who holds the doughnut 
so close that he sees nothing but the hole. He is acutely conscious of 
the failures and the defects in our system of industrial education 
and naturally wants to have these remedied. He looks at the voca- 
tional departments of schools for hearing pupils, but they are so 
far away that he doesn’t see the hole in the doughnut but thinks only 
of the good part. Consequently, he takes the best of the vocational 
departments in schools for hearing pupils and compares them with 
the worst in the industrial departments of the schools for the deaf. 

The other attitude is that of the irrepressible optimist who does not 
see or take account of the hole in the doughnut, as far as anything 
deaf is concerned. He sees the best that we have and only the worst 
that the other party has. Anything in a school for the deaf is better 
than anything in a school for the hearing. 

It is very apparent that neither method can be relied upon to pro- 
duce a solution to the problem, nor will the two combined do any 
better, for the points of view are too diametrically opposed to be 
harmonized. Neither is scientific. We can affirm with every assur- 
ance of certainity that there is a common ground beneath the claims 
of some on each side who are loudest in their claims and that common 
ground is ignorance of the facts. 

It has been asserted that pupils in the schools for hearing children 
are doing a better grade of work, the standards are higher than in our 
schools. Their intelligence quotient is higher, also the aims and 
purposes are different. What evidence do we have of the truth of 
this? Have tests been exchanged, have any comparisons been made 
of achievement scores based on the same test? How do the entrance 
requirements compare with those in our industrial departments? Is 
any one method of selection characteristic of the country as a whole? 
Is the time, in number of hours per week, essentially different in 
schools for the hearing from that in schools for the deaf where the 
success of their accomplishments depends upon at least 90 per cent 
earning a livelihood after leaving school? What evidence do we 
have? What is the difference between the methods of instruction 
used in the two types of schools? How do the curricula compare? 
How do the graduates of the two types of schools secure employment 
and fare in the occupation? How do the social and economic back- 
grounds of the pupils compare? 

These are but a few of the questions which need to be investi- 
gated, and until they are investigated and facts collected we very 
obviously will still be talking at random. I believe we are prac- 
tically unanimous in the opinion that our modes of living and in- 
dustrial life have changed materially during the past decade. Also 
that our schools for hearing children have made tremendous strides 
of progress in order to meet the demand of these changing conditions. 

herefore, it should behoove us with a definite determination to 
find and collect these facts by inaugurating a cooperative study of 
industrial work in secondary schools for hearing and deaf pupils. 
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This should extend over a period of several years and be conducted 
in a way that will enable us to get at certain helpful facts and 
conditions. 

As a general plan, the following suggestive formula may be found 
helpful : 

i Two committees to be formed, one from each organization— 
schools for the hearing and schools for the deaf—to have general 
charge of the study and be responsible for the collection of data. 

2. A certain number of schools—I would suggest about 30—in 
each organization to be selected for intensive study. These to be 
selected from those willing to participate, and to represent both 
resident and day schools. When possible, schools that are fairly 
comparable should be paired for study. 

3. The particular points of the investigation to be decided upon 
by the joint committees and be determined by conditions surround- 
ing the schools. A tentative list of topics to be presented to the 
committees might include the following: 

Survey of the pupils in the schools taking industrial work. 

The curriculum, including studies and activities, and daily 
programs. 

Methods of shop procedure and discipline. 

Books, equipment, supplies, etc. 

Results in comparable subjects. 

Teachers—selection, training, salary, etc. 

Supervision or other methods of improving instruction. 

Systems of tests and examinations; methods of marking. 

General administrative features. 

Department costs and sources of revenue. 

It is not considered probable that all these topics woud be investi- 
gated, but they present a working program. 

To get well started and continue such work it would undoubtedly 
be necessary to secure funds to pay the expense incident to travel 
and certain other features of the work. These, I believe, could be 
secured from contributions made by the schools for the deaf through- 
out the country for research work or possibly from foundations, etc., 
when the time comes. 

The cooperative study, conducted jointly by educators from schools 
for the hearing and for the deaf should have certain definite and 
desirable results. Among these are: 

1. Better understanding of the purpose of industrial education in 
two different organizations and a clearer conception of the difference 
and similarities of the problems before us. 

2. A knowledge of the points of strength and weakness that will 
assist each in improving and making more efficient the work of our 
industrial departments. 

3. The definite collection of facts that will enable us all to form 
a more accurate opinion regarding the two systems and to under- 
stand more clearly our own problems. 

Mr. Anperson. I would say in closing that the program arranged 
for this afternoon is the work of Mr. Brown. I know Mr. Brown 
worked very hard and earnestly to get up a good program for this 
section. 

We will now have a paper by Mr. Oscar M. Sullivan, who is the 
director of rehabilitation work for the State of Minnesota. Mr. 
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Sullivan will present a paper on Vocational Guidance—Placement 
and Employment Supervision of the Deaf. Résumé of the work 
accomplished by the Minnesota State Department of Reeducation. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—PLACEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT SUPEK- 
VISION OF THE DEAF—RESUME OF THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
BY THE MINNESOTA STATE DEPARTMENT OF REEDUCATION 


By Mr. Oscar M. SULLIVAN 


Mr. Chairman and friends, I have endeavored to prepare a paper 
dealing with the general problem of vocational advisement, includ- 
ing rehabilitation and reeducation. Much of this will show the 
principles under which we are working. 

It is a remarkable thing that schools and agencies dealing with 
the handicapped were historically among the first to recognize the 
importance of giving adequate attention to the vocational side of 
life. At a time when the prevailing practice for humanity in gen- 
eral was to give a kind of education that aimed at nothing in par- 
ticular beyond the acquisition of certain conventionally useful in- 
formation, such institutions as those dealing with the deaf were 
already providing guidance and training for definite callings. 
To-day the world has moved far in the direction of considering that 
everv person should be equipped for a vocation. Schools of every 
kind are giving an increased amount of concern to all aspects of 
occupational adjustment. Methods of dealing with all of the diffi- 
culties in the field have been greatly extended and the technique has 
become quite complex. The situation has not by any means reached 
an ideal stage but at any rate the world is conscious that proper se- 
lection of an occupation and proper functioning in one plays a key 
part in a satisfactory life. Those who have long been concerned 
with problems of vocations find in their hands a gratifying wealth 
of material. 

Another development of present-day life which should increase 
the hopefulness of those working with the deaf is the rise of the 
vocational rehabilitation movement. For the first time in history 
organized society has taken a definite stand in favor of making handi- 
capped persons vocationally useful. The United States has taken 
the lead among nations in assuming this as a governmental re- 
sponsibility. Forty-three States, including almost all of the large 
ones, have accepted the invitation of the Federal Government to 
engage in the program of rehabilitation. Hence it has become 
clearly and permanently a settled policy of the country. This new 
movement has meant, and will continue to mean, not only the pro- 
vision of new facilities for making the handicapped economically 
useful but a constantly renewed attack upon the difficulties that 
have beset them and a nation-wide stimulus of forces that will 
benefit them. 

In view of the developments that have just been described it would 
be interesting to consider for a time the answers to two questions: 
The first is, What light does the rapidly expanding science of voca- 
tional guidance, particularly as applied in the field of the handi- 
capped, throw upon the education and guidance of the deaf? The 
second is, What correlations has the vocational rehabilitation move- 
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ment made with the existing work for the deaf and what correla- 
tions should it make? 

Turning to the first question, I would set down as the first prin- 
ciple that has been established the point that vocational guidance 
should begin early. It is quite late to begin thinking about voca- 
tional bents when a young person has reached the age where aca- 
demic training is complete and the necessity for securing employ- 
ment looms up. One of the best features of the junior high school 
idea is the one which provides prevocational activities in order to 
lead to a disclosure of aptitudes. Unfortunately, this side of the 
junior high school has not been brought out so strongly as it should, 
but it has sound justification and would give a better preparation 
for vocational life. In the high-school period the study of voca- 
tional possibilities and the try-outs for vocational aptitudes should 
be even more definite. It is at this stage that at least a tentative 
selection of a vocational objective should be made. It should be 
done in the light of all the available information and with special 
consideration for the fact that a handicapped person’s adjustment 
to the world is a different thing from that of. others. 

So much is said and written about vocational guidance at the 
present day that it is easy to get the idea the field has become more 
of an exact science than it is. The truth is that many of the 
methods in use are still in the experimental stage and at best the 
subjective element of the examiner’s judgment plays a very big 
part. In a recent monograph, Guidance in the Field of Vocational 
Rehabilitation by H. D. Hicker, chief of the bureau of rehabilitation 
in California, the situation is well stated in the following language: 

The further one proceeds with the work of guidance, the more apparent it 
becomes that there is no royal road to success in this field; it is not as yet on 
a truly scientific basis and common sense and practical judgments must 
be largely depended upon, togther with the utmost care and conscientious 
effort in securing exact information and analyzing pertinent factors. The 
fact that counseling forms the basis of the entire rehabilitation plan empha- 
sizes its importance; realization of this justifies the attention now being devoted 
to the subject in the quest for further improvement in method and procedure. 
A good start has been made, but much remains to be done. 

The responsibility is great and the task a serious one, but the rewards are 
also great in the satisfaction which comes with the consciousness of having 
a part in aiding the handicapped to find themselves in the whirl of modern 
life. 

It thus appears that advisement for any group, the normal as well 
as the handicapped, calls for a rather intensive gathering of infor- 
mation and collating of the results. It is in essence an attempt to 
understand the personality of the client and to relate him satisfac- 
torily to the economic world. 

Great advances have been made in the present day in personal psy- 
chology, and the extent of confidence placed in the classifications 
and systems that have been worked out is frequently pathetic. The 
place of tests of one kind and another in advisement has been 
given special prominence in the minds of many. The fact is that 
there is no one test or series of tests that has turned out to be 
clearly and definitely prognostic within a scope limited enough to 
be of value. As a rule every individual is capable of carrying on 
well in not one occupation only but in several or many. Tests of 
various kinds may be useful in a negative way in showing that 
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the client does not possess an ability essential for some particular 
vocation but they usually do not help much in pointing out which of 
the remaining feasible vocations are the most desirable for him. 

Intelligence tests which have shown their usefulness for the pur- 
pose of academic work are valuable in advisement only as indicat- 
ing whether the client is up to a certain minimum level demanded 
by the vocation or group of vocations that the adviser has in mind. 
The attitude of the rehabilitation workers toward intelligence tests 
is well stated by Mr. Hicker as follows: 

Intelligence tests are not necessary, or even advisable, for every case. For 
instance, if a client of limited education is to be trained for a manual voca- 
tion requiring less than normal mentality, it would be folly to give him a 
test. Likewise it may safely be assumed that a high school or university 
graduate has the mental capacity for most commercial pursuits, and to give 
a test would be a waste of time. But when a certain degree of mentality is 
required for a vocation, and there is the least doubt about the applicant's 
capacity, the simplest and most reliable solution is a mental test. 

Aptitude tests have much the same sort of usefulness. They are 
a good resort when there is no evidence at hand to show that the 
client has ability along the line on which information is desired. It 
is probable and desirable that research will develop more tests of this 
nature so that time will be saved in ascertaining the existence or 
nonexistence of an ability which the adviser thinks the client may 
have but of which he has no evidence. 

Another method which is frequently used in order to get at the 
most suitable occupation for a given client is to make a study of his 
interests. Too much stress can easily be laid upon this method, 
for the experience of those who have done much in vocational advise- 
ment has been that frequently the supposed interests of a person 
were not very strongly related to his abilities. Notwithstanding 
this fact, a system has been devised by Prof. E. K. Strong, of 
Stanford University, by which the degree of interest is checked on 
263 items and the resultant score is taken to indicate the dominant 
vocational interest. Such a system could not be considered prog- 
nostic unless at the beginning the vocational choice were limited 
to a relatively small scope—such as a group of professions or a 
small group of trades. In view of the hundreds of different occupa- 
tions that are in existence at the present time such a method is 
almost valueless for making a survey of the ordinary person. 

The advisement procedure therefore becomes in reality a survey 
of the entire personality. School standings, employment experi- 
ences, when they exist, hobbies, leisure time uses, and personality 
traits of all kinds must be given consideration and on the basis 
of everything a conclusion is reached with reference to the field of 
Teasible occupations. Whether any sort of chart can be devised that 
will simplify this process is debatable. Several attempts have been 
made to do so, among the best of them being the chart which Mr. 
Hicker has devised and which is given as Appendix II of his Mono- 
graph, page 38. When all is said and done, a large amount of 
purely empirical work remains to be done by the adviser. 

After all, advisement is only the initial step. Actual training in 
the selected vocation is the real test that advisement must meet. 
Sometimes the training soon discloses that advisement has been wrong 
and the broken course serves only as a try out. The effect is worse 
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than if a frank try out had been made because of the disappointment 
entailed. A try out in itself is a recognized procedure in advisement 
and has value. 

The chief thing to be kept in mind in connection with training is 
that the spread of vocations must be kept as wide as possible. Ad- 
visement can become very harmful if the range of occupations con- 
sidered is limited to those that can be taught in any one school. The 
tremendously diversified scope of the modern economic world must 
be kept in mind and the best occupation suitable for the individual 
should be given if there is by any means a training agency to be 
had. Such a method of vocational adjustment will call for a great 
deal of resourcefulness on the part of those in charge of it, but it will 
be justified in its results. 

Something of the same nature is true in connection with place- 
ment. The final test both of advisement and of training is in 
placement or in successful adjustment to the occupational world. No 
matter how searching may have been the adviser’s inquiry, how 
thoroughgoing his mapping out of the client’s personality factors, 
how careful his elimination of unsuitable occupations, and how 
brilliant his choice of the most suitable, the whole case will be a 
failure if the client is unable to earn a living in the chosen occupa- 
tion. 

Placement therefore calls for as much care as either of the pre- 
ceding steps and frequently for the coordination of as many factors. 
Sometimes it is a simple matter, growing immediately out of the ad- 
visement and training. The client himself finds a job as soon as he 
is turned loose in the world. In other instances the client has to be 
tutored on how to find the job. In still others, the job must be 
found for him and he must be brought in contact with it. In others, 
the cooperating agency or a number of agencies must be called in to 
locate or arrange a suitable opportunity for the client. 

Taking up now the second question—the correlation of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation movement with work for the deaf—I believe 
the first contact it should have should be in the early stages of ad- 
visement. The State rehabilitation agency from its ordinary day- 
by-day functioning has a large store of information about the differ- 
ent occupations that are open to the handicapped, about changing 
trends in the industrial world and about the latest methods in 
personality adjustment. It is reinforced in its hold on this field by 
its frequent interchange of information with the 42 other States 
engaged in the work and by the coordinating service provided by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. What better forces could 
be called in by an institutional school for the deaf or a public day 
school fae the deaf to counsel with its pupils on their vocational 
future ? 

I realize that if a practice of this kind becomes general it will 
throw a much heavier burden upon the rehabilitation agencies which 
at present are bending every nerve to accomplish as many distinct 
rehabilitations in each year as they can. What of it? The work is 
logically a service that they ought to be expected to render. If 
existing conditions make it difficult for them to render it, their 
staffs should be enlarged so that they can do so, and their methods 
of accounting for their accomplishments should be altered, so that 
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in any one year they would not be counting simply the number of 
human units finally established in industry but also the other services 
rendered. An extension of this nature may even require a specific 
statutory authorization but it would be worth while. It seems to 
me it is a natural and logical development of the vocational rehabili- 
tation movement. 

Another place where the State rehabilitation agency should be of 
help to agencies dealing with the deaf is at the point where training 
begins. The existence of the rehabilitation agency should make 
possible that wider spread of vocational opportunity which has been 
mentioned as desirable in connection with advisement. If the school 
for the deaf understands that through the rehabilitation agency it 
can secure training in any vocations for which its pupils are fitted, 
it will get away from the tendency to crowd them into a few lines 
which has always been so marked in connection with any group of 
the handicapped. In the very nature of things, a school can be 
equipped to train in but a small number of occupations. The 
rehabilitation agency with its contract method of arranging the 
training can train in an almost unlimited number of occupations. 
It is limited solely by the facilities of the region in which it is 
located. 

Vocations which are not taught in any organized school can be 
secured under actual employment conditions in business and indus- 
trial establishments. That is what is known as employment training 
and it has had a wide vogue with the rehabilitation agencies. Some 
of the most outstanding results in training have been secured in this 
way. Frequently it has the advantage that after a client has been 
given training in an establishment he is taken on as an employee 
and the problem of placement thus eliminated. 

Sometimes employment training is a good thing to follow and 
supplement institutional training. This suggests another correlation 
in the training field. It should be possible for the rehabilitation 
agency to take some of the pupils who have been trained along 
definite lines in schools for the deaf and give them a few months’ 
practical finishing up under employment conditions, thereby facili- 
tating their entrance into economic life. I do not believe that co- 
operation of the sort that is described between the rehabilitation 
agencies and the schools for the deaf has been very widespread. The 
rehabilitation agencies have been so overloaded with cases during 
the past few years that naturally they have not sought for further 
extensions of their work. However, I think they would give con- 
scientious attention to it if assistance of this sort were sought by the 
schools for the deaf. 

The final place where the State rehabilitation agency should have 
cooperative relations with the school for the deaf is in connection 
with the placement, or perhaps it would be better to say the definite 
adjustment, in economic life. This is not to say that the rehabilita- 
tion agencies are in any sense merely placement organizations. Their 
function in the past has been primarily one of training and only 
incidentally one of placement. However, they are fundamentally 
concerned with the solution of the problem of the handicapped per- 
son—how he is to function in present-day society. When a problem 
of this sort exists with reference to a deaf person, I believe the school 
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for the deaf is warranted in inviting at least the collaboration of 
the rehabilitation agency. 

Perhaps the result of the deliberations of the interested forces will 
be to prescribe and carry out a different form of training from what 
had been given before, or perhaps it may result only in arranging 
supplementary training, or perhaps it will eventuate simply in calling 
in the assistance of some organization which can bring about a 
satisfactory placement. The thing to be remembered is that fre- 
quently the life adjustment of a handicapped person is a difficult 
matter and is well worth a consultation of all agencies which can be 
of help. 

In Hinmaset during the past year we have definitely adopted the 
conference method as a clearing house for our problem cases among 
the deaf and deafened. Although we have held only a few sessions 
so far, I believe every participant is thoroughly convinced of the 
value of the plan. Mr. Skyberg has indorsed the idea from the 
start and the same is true of the others who have taken part in it, 
the superintendent of the State division for the deaf, the head of 
the St. Paul School of Lip-reading, the director of the Curative 
Workshop, and the employment and social experts who have been 
called in. . 

It will be seen, therefore, that the two questions which I have con- 
sidered have brought out answers which have a great deal in common. 
There is a similar note running through the entire discussion. It 
night be stated as the thought that advisement or economic guidance 
of the deaf, like the same work for other types of the handicapped, 
calls for an intensive study of the individual, collection of all perti- 
nent data, and coordination of all forces that can be helpful. The 
entire future of a human being is at stake, and it is well worth de- 
liberation and painstaking care. 

Mr. Anprrson. At our previous convention, at Columbus, Ohio, 
it was our pleasure to feature industrial work for girls, probably 
showing it as it had never been featured before, and among the 
leaders in the movement for improving industrial work for the 
girls who came forward at that time, Miss Hazel N. Thompson, of 
Gallaudet College, was conspicuous. Miss Thompson has conducted 
a survey of industrial work being done in our schools for the deaf 
among the girls, and she will now give a report based upon that 
survey. I have great pleasure in introducing Miss Hazel N. Thomp- 
son of Gallaudet College. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS 
By Miss Hazet N. THompson, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


_ At the convention in Columbus two years ago a number of teachers 
interested in vocational education for deaf girls gathered to discuss 
some of their problems and interests. At that meeting certain resolu- 
tions were drawn up pertaining to the equipment, training of 
teachers, and opportunities for girls in schools for the deaf. These 
resolutions were accepted by the convention and an effort was made 
by a special committee to make a study of vocational training for 
girls in schools for the deaf. Some of the findings of this study will 
be discussed in this paper. 
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The importance of vocational training is being recognized in public 
schools, private schools, and certainly in schools for the deaf. At 
the convention in Columbus, Dr. T. S. McAloney gave a very inspir- 
ing and interesting talk on Industrial Training—the Colorado Plan. 
At the conference in Knoxville, Tenn., last fall great emphasis was 
laid on vocational education. The short papers on Special Training 
for Vocational Teachers delivered by Mr. F. W. Booth, Mr. A. C. 
Manning, and Doctor McAloney; on Deafness as a Social Problem— 
the Industrial Side by Mr. F. M. Driggs, and on Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Training, by Dr. E. A. Gruver, were all worth while and 
all go to show that we are at last giving vocational education the 
place it deserves in our curriculum. 

Vocational education may be interpreted in a very narrow or a 
very broad way. Some of us may think of vocational education 
as merely trades education, but I feel that a much broader interpreta- 
tion may be placed upon the term. Let us think of prevocational 
education as covering all those subjects that function as exploratory 
courses in helping a boy or girl to select some gainful occupation in 
the future, and vocational education as covering all those courses that 
prepare a girl or boy for engaging in some gainful occupation either 
manual or intellectual upon completion of the course. Let us assume 
that prevocational education refers to subjects such as sewing, ele- 
mentary cooking, housekeeping and crafts, personal hygiene, child 
care, and junior home nursing, elementary office practice, typing 
and drawing; and that vocational education refers to dressmaking, 
advanced cooking, home and tea-room management, home nursing, 
beauty culture, bookkeeping, filing, operation of such machines as 
the calculating and adding machines, the mimeograph, multigraph, 
and addressograph. 

Need for vocational training—The extent to which vocational 
subjects are stressed in schools for the deaf was shown by the find- 
ings of the study on Vocational Training for Girls. In the 41 resi- 
dential schools reporting there were 4,243 girls; of these, 813 girls, 
or 19 per cent, were enrolled in prevocational subjects; 2,033, or 
47.9 per cent, in vocational subjects, and 33.1 per cent were taking 
neither vocational nor prevocational subjects. These figures show 
that more prevocational and vocational training are needed. Such 
training is needed for social effectiveness and for economic 
independence. 

1. Social effectiveness: The little hearing girl is at home until 
she is about 17 or 18 and learns to help her mother with sewing, 
cooking, and home making, some of which she learns at school and 
practices at home. The little deaf girl spends about three-fourths 
of every year in an institution where she has little contact with 
home duties. Unless such things as sewing, cooking, laundering, 
home making, household decoration, personal hygiene, and home 
nursing are taught while the girl is in school, where else is she to 
learn home duties? As shown by the study on Vocational Training 
for Girls, of 40 schools reporting, sewing and cooking are taught 
in 86, dressmaking in only 29, meal planning in 26, laundering in 
19, home making in only 8, personal hygiene in 7, household decora- 
tion in 5, and home nursing in 4. 
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As shown by these results, are such courses being planned to meet 
the physical, economic, social, and ethical needs of our girls? In 
meeting the physical need we must develop an appreciation for 
— living; in meeting the economic need we must give an 
understanding and appreciation of the home as to the earning and 
spending of money and the management of income; in meeting the 
social need we must develop an appreciation of one’s obligations 
to the home and community; in meeting the ethical need we must 
help the pupil to develop the proper social contacts with fellow 
pupils ml teachers, to develop the proper sense of responsibility 
and initiative in the spirit of service and loyalty, to develop an 
appreciation of a high standard of morals. 

hese needs should be objective in planning home economics and 
other vocational courses to prepare girls for more effective living. 

2. Economic independence: Most of us at some time in our lives 
must be prepared to earn a living. Are we going to turn girls out 
of our schools with a hazy idea of what fields of work there are 
to enter and a more hazy idea of what field of work they can 
enter? Would it not be fairer play to give boys and girls a survey 
of the possible opportunities open to them, let them explore some 
courses, guide them to select the vocational course best suited to 
their needs and capabilities, train them for that particular vocation 
and give them a definite idea of how to apply for and secure that 
position ? 

The amount of vocational training necessary will vary with the 
vocation selected. A girl who expects to enter a factory in some 
kind of routine work will need little or no vocational training in 
that particular work because such skills may be learned in a short 
time; the girl who expects to become a poultry raiser, beekeeper, 
dairywoman, etc., will need some preliminary training; the girl who 
plans to become a dressmaker or boarding-house keeper will need 
more training; and so on up the scale. Vocational training to be 
effective should be offered immediately before entering the vocation. 

Let us aim to graduate girls equipped to find a vocation and be 
self-supporting, educated to know the value of money, and how to 
manage their income independently and economically. Even though 
we are not preparing our girls for immediate self-support but for 
college, they should be trained to know the value of money and 
how to manage their allowance satisfactorily. ; 

Selection of vocational teachers—So much has been said about 
the training of vocational teachers at the Tennessee conference that 
little more need be added at this time except for emphasis. 

The findings of the study on Vocational Training for Girls show 
that 131 of the 170, or 77 per cent, of the vocational teachers in 
schools for the deaf are trained for their work. The question should 
have asked what special training the respective vocational teachers 
had for their work, in order to obtain more accurate results. The 
same interpretation was not placed on special training throughout 
the country, so that the above results do not show proper tendencies. 
If 77 per cent of our vocational teachers have special definite train- 
ing in vocational fields, our vocational departments are in a better 
condition than we believe. 
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As Doctor McAloney said in his paper at the Tennessee conference, 
“All vocational teachers do not require the same kind of training 
and there should be higher standards and qualifications for certain 
subjects than for others.” On page 259 of the Annals for May, 1929, 
Doctor McAloney outlines certain standards for vocational teachers. 

But how can we expect to get better teachers until we can and are 
willing to pay better salaries? 

Of the 38 schools reporting in the study on Vocational Training 
for Girls, 21 reported vocational and academic teachers on the same 
salary scale, 17 vocational and academic teachers not on the same 
salary scale, and in these cases I believe it may be assumed that the 
salary of vocational teachers is less than that of academic teachers. 
One school, however, reported paying its vocational teachers a higher 
salary than its academic teachers. 

Of 37 schools reporting, 25 indicated that the salary scale of their 
vocational teachers was less than that of vocational teachers in the 
public schools in the same city; 10 that the salary scale was the 
same, and 2 that the salary scale was higher than that of vocational 
teachers in the public schools of the same city. 

If we need teachers with more comprehensive training for their 
teaching, with an understanding of the unique problem of teaching 
the deaf, we must pay them the salaries they demand. It is perhaps 
more necessary to give deaf boys and girls definite, thorough train- 
ing because of their handicap, than it is for hearing boys and girls. 

It would be ideal if all schools for the deaf could— 

1. Secure properly trained teachers; 

2. Pay high enough salaries to keep them; 

3. Provide for a supervising teacher ; 

4. Provide proper literature to keep vocational teachers, and indi- 
rectly pupils, abreast of vocational progress; 

5. Encourage teachers to study courses of study from other school 
systems; 

6. Provide time for vocational teachers to visit good vocational 
classes in the city public schools or in other schools for the deaf; 

7. Encourage teachers to study, and try to meet, the needs of their 
pupils; and 

8. Encourage vocational teachers toward professional advance- 
ment—reading, attending professional meetings, etc. 

Teaching of vocational subjects—Let us say again that home 
economics, business, art, and miscellaneous subjects, such as beaut 
culture, basketry, and library work, are classified as vocational. 
Certain statements may be made to apply to all these subjects. 

1. Study the needs of pupils and opportunities open to graduates. 
Offer a few well-planned vocational courses if the school is small, 
rather than many haphazard courses. 

2. Study vocational courses of study in such States as New York, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, and such cities as St. Louis, New York, Los 
Angeles, and Cleveland, and see how these courses of study may be 
adapted to our needs. I found in one school a long, wordy vocational 
course of study made out by the principal with no simple, definite 
objectives and no sequence of operations listed. 

3. Offer exploratory courses and explain to what these courses are 
basic. For instance, cooking may be basic to boarding-house keep- 
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ing and tea-room work; sewing may be basic to dressmaking and 
costume design; personal hygiene to beauty culture; home making 
to housekeeping and boarding-house keeping; typing to office work; 
drawing to any number of different things. Pupils might be told be- 
forehand what fields are open and what subjects to follow in prepara- 
tion for those fields. 

4. Facility in the use of technical terms is essential if one must 
converse in the language of his vocation. Well-planned, graded les- 
sons in shop language are absolutely necessary. 

5. A higher standard of literature should be introduced in voca- 
tional classes. As shown in the study on Vocational Training for 
Girls, of 25 schools reporting, Good Housekeeping is used in 19, 
Pictorial Review in 15, and Modern Priscilla in 14. Magazines such 
as Vogue, American Cookery, House and Garden, Vocational Edu- 
cation, and the Journal of Home Economics are used in less than 
10 of the 25 schools reporting. 

6. So much source material, such as charts, illustrations, poster 
exhibits, all of which help to make teaching more vital and inter- 
esting, may be obtained free, so that there is no reason why teachers 
should not avail themselves of the opportunity of securing this 
material. The Home Economist published in its September, 1928, 
issue a very complete list of home economics source material. From 
looking over the advertisements in art magazines one may find names 
of a dozen or more houses carrying source material for art classes. 
References on the following business subjects may be had by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C: Business English, 


junior business methods, bookkeeping, business arithmetic, typing, 
tests, and measurements. 

7. Correlation between vocational and academic subjects and school 
activities should be emphasized. The following, for instance, will 
show some ways in which vocational subjects may be correlated : 

Art and sewing. 
Art and household decoration. Business and English. 


Personal hygiene and dramatics. 


Art and dramatics. Domestic art and dramatics. 

Art and club work. Domestic art and mathematics. 

Art and literature. Domestic art and club work. 

Art and history. Domestic science and club work. 

Art and cooking. Domestic science and geography. 

Art and typing. Domestic science and general science. 

Occupations for deaf girls—This phase of vocational education 
will be adequately discussed this afternoon by Doctor Reiter so that 
there is little I can say except give a few results from our study on 
Vocational Training for Girls. 

Of 29 schools reporting 19 have vocational guidance for as and 
10 do not. Two of the 19 schools have a special vocational guidance 
committee functioning. Of 21 schools reporting, 6 have an employ- 
ment system to help graduates obtain positions. One of these schools 
stated that the State labor agent aided its graduates in finding 
positions. 

The pep of the report show that few girls follow the vocations 
learned at school. However, only 12 of the 38 schools reporting have 
a record of their former pupils. Dressmaking is most frequently 
followed as a vocation for deaf girls. However, each year deaf 
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girls enter a greater variety of fields. When we stop to consider 
the many vocations that deaf girls can enter in which deafness is no 
handicap, we can see that our possibilities for vocational education 
are unlimited. 

I want to mention some of the opportunities open to deaf girls— 
some, of course, are for the unusual deaf girl—but many are open to 
the average graduate of our schools who has had definite vocational 
training. The following are suggestions from our own investigations 
ane from a list of vocations in Careers for Women by Catherine 

ilene. 

1. Industrial field: Biscuit making, candy making, clothing work, 
hat making, laundering, paper-box making, printing and binding, 
and textile work. 

2. Agricultural field: Beekeeping, dairying, dog raising, drug 
growing, poultry raising, stock raising, flower raising. 

3. Home economics: Cafeteria work, boarding-house management, 
dressmaking, home making, millinery, tea-room management. 

4. Commercial field: Accountancy, adding-machine operating, 
bookkeeping, book-publishing work, comptometry, filing, multigraph- 
ing, typing. 

5. Arts and crafts: Color photography, costume designing, costume 
illustration, household decoration, jewelry engraving, magazine 
illustrating, novelty painting, photography. 

6. Library work: Cataloguing, industrial research, medical 
research. 

7. Literary work: Book reviewing, newspaper feature work, mag- 
azine writing, proof reading. 

8. Scientific field: Bacteriology, geology, chemistry, etc. 

9. Miscellaneous opportunities: Advertising, drafting, hairdress- 
ing, manicuring, model for designers and illustrators, supervising 
vocational guidance in schools for the deaf, supervisor of girls in 
schools for the deaf. 

Many of the opportunities in arts and crafts, library work, liter- 
ary work, and scientific work are of course for the outstanding deaf 
girl, but there are many young deaf persons now in fields just as 
highly specialized. 

It seems, however, that for the average deaf girl the greatest 
opportunities would be in the industrial, agricultural, home eco- 
nomics, and commercial fields and in drafting, beauty culture, and 
supervision of girls in schools. We must remember that we can not 
put a poorly trained teacher in charge of a class in beauty culture 
and expect the girls who complete the course to go out as good hair- 
dressers or manicurists any more than we can expect to put a poorly 
trained dressmaking teacher in charge of dressmaking and expect to 
turn out efficient dressmakers. 

Mr. ANverson. We shall now have the privilege of hearing an ad- 
dress by Doctor Reiter, of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS: THEIR SELECTION AND TRAINING 


By Dr. Frank H. Rerter, Director of Special Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


In my opinion success in any vocation or gainful occupation de- 
pends upon certain characteristics or qualities possessed by an in- 
dividual which for purposes of selection and guidance may be clas- 
sified into six different categories. 

The first of these categories is competency and represents the in- 
herent ability and possibilities which an individual possesses at 
birth. It is his hereditary endowment. 

The second category is intellect, and represents an individual’s 
literary attainments or the knowledge that he possesses and is capa- 
ble of applying, in a chosen profession or occupation in which he 
may engage. 

The third category is skill. It represents efficiency, dexterity, and 
facility in the application of principles acquired in a course of 
training and practice in a given profession or gainful occupation. 

The fourth category is interest—probably interests would be more 
expressive—interest in a profession or occupation, and avocational 
interests in addition—expressive of an individual’s general educa- 
tional background and experiences as well as of his social desires 
and ambitions. 

The fifth category is character; “the interpenetration of habits ” 
as defined by Dewey in his “ Human Nature and Conduct.” 

The sixth category is personality and represents principally the 
individual’s emotional make-up in its relation to individuals, social 
customs, and social regulations. Personality might be designated : 
The interpenetration of emotional attitudes. 

Any characteristics or qualities which are necessary for success in 
life including a profession or gainful occupation, in my opinion, 
can be subsumed under one of these different heads. 

I am not going to discuss competency or inherent endowment. I 
shall assume that any individual desiring to become a teacher has 
sufficient ability for this particular vocation. In my opinion, we 
are interested more particularly at present in the person’s training ; 
his intellectual background as well as the trade training which he 
may possess. 

Intellect or usable knowledge is of two kinds; general and specific. 
General knowledge is acquired in two ways—formally and in- 
formally. Formal knowledge is acquired under instruction or under 
controlled conditions in a school environment; informal, under un- 
controlled conditions—the knowledge which is acquired by contacts 
with a workaday world. Some of the general knowledge which an 
individual acquires in a formal way may apply to the specific per- 
formances which constitute the activities of a profession or vocation. 
For instance, the use of number combinations and arithmetical prin- 
ciples constitute general knowledge and are applicable in any walk 
of life. A good English vocabulary and proper English usage may 
be considered general knowledge applicable specially in a profes- 
sional career. 

Specific knowledge as it applies to. industrial teachers is really 
trade training.* It has to do with the facts and the operations con- 
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stituting a particular trade, such as tailoring, ae etc. Just 
what the intellectual equipment and attainment of a teacher in an in- 
dustrial department of a school for the deaf should be is a mooted 
question and, therefore, in discussing the selection and training of 
industrial teachers this characteristic should receive careful consid- 
eration. 

Skill has a twofold application. Physically it signifies manual 
dexterity, finesse in neuromuscular coordination. On the other hand 
it signifies facility in applying the principles and “ trade secrets ” of 
one’s craft. It is also in a sense synonymous with efficiency. 

Interest in what one does is a most essential factor for success. I 
do not care how much ability an individual may have, what his in- 
tellectual attainments are, or how skillful he may be, if he is not 
interested in the particular thing that I want him to do, I would 
rather not have him around, because without interest a mediocre per- 
formance is sure to be the result. Numerous illustrations of the part 
that interest plays in a performance might be cited. I shall refer to 
only one. A high-school boy was referred to me by his principal 
because the latter suspected a personality disturbance. The boy fell 
asleep in his’ classes. He was disinterested in all curricular and 
extracurricular activities. He was disinterested in what was tran- 
spiring in the home and had lost interest in his friends. His be- 
havior approximated a melancholia and one might well have been 
suspicious of an incipient dementia precox. I had not been workin 
with him for more than 10 minutes during the test period before 
realized that he had without doubt exceptional ability and that there 
was no personality disturbance; that he possessed sufficient compe- 
tency for any profession or vocation; that he had no actual character 
defect. He had sufficient possibility for developing skill or skills 
(to a high degree) in any particular field or professional endeavor. 
His difficulty was lack of interest in high-school work. I said to him, 
“You are a plain loafer, you are not working; you can do perfectly 
good high-school work if you want to.” “I know it,” he replied. 
My retort was “ Then why don’t you apply yourself?” To which he 
answered, “ I don’t want to go to high school.” My next question was 
“Why do you go to high school?” To which he replied, “ My 
father makes me go to high school, and he told me I had to stay in 
high school and graduate if I had a beard 2 feet long.” I asked him 
what he wanted to do, and he told me he wanted to become a nautical 
engineer, of which his father did not approve. The father was 
capable of giving this boy the best kind of education available, but 
the boy was not interested. He had too much respect for parental 
authority to rebel openly and refuse to go to school. He chose the 
next best way; to have himself kicked out of school, and he was suc- 
ceeding. The father finally relented, and the young man prepared 
himself for a seafaring career. 

In considering a teacher for an industrial department it is neces- 
sary that the individual know the trade which he is going to teach. 
In addition, he should have a certain amount of teacher-training 
preparation which in one sense may be interpreted as part of specific 
intellectual equipment. I do not know exactly where the line should 
be drawn between restricted specific training—subject or trade prep- 
aration—and more general teacher preparation. In my opinion, 
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general teacher training should be considered fundamental in the 
academic department and the industrial department. A person wish- 
ing to teach must have a specific amount of general training and 
preparation to carry on successfully in the teaching profession. A 
general teacher training course should prepare one to understand 
and know children; the raw material of the teaching enterprise. 

In my opinion, subject teachers and subject supervisors, includ- 
ing vocational teachers, usually know their subjects very well. They 
know music, they know art, and they know the fundamentals of their 
particular trades, but they are not equally well versed or skilled 
in the fundamentals of the real matter of education; a knowledge 
of children and their ways. If the child—his behavior, his way or 
ways of acquiring skills, his ways of learning, the way he grows and 
makes social adjustments—is understood, the teaching of any subject 
matter becomes a relatively easy task. 

In my opinion, the greatest handicap at the present time in in- 
dustrial education is the lack of general preparation on the part of 
industrial teachers. The question now arises how are they to get 
this preparation. The only way to get it is to require a minimum 
amount of general professional training. In the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, a subject teacher such as a teacher of art, music, or other 
special subjects must be a graduate of a 4-year high school and have 
70 semester hours, including 12 semester hours in the content of the 
special subject and 6 semester hours in practice teaching thereof. 
Seventy semester hours of professional training is equivalent to a 
2-year normal-school course. The requirements for vocational teach- 
ers or trade teachers are somewhat different. Six years of trade 
experience, including two years of journeymen grade, will be accepted 
in lieu of four years of high school and two years of post high-school 
training. A vocational teacher, however, must complete 12 semester 
hours of vocational educational training before a certificate may 
be issued. Prior to September 1, 1927, teachers who were incapable 
of meeting certification requirements could teach on a so-called 
partial certificate. This certificate could be renewed for any succeed- 
ing year only upon completion of six semester hours of professional 
training. An emergency certificate might also be issued, and may 
be issued at the present time, provided a fully certificated teacher 
is not available. Any school district, however, which employs a 
teacher on an emergency certificate is penalized by having its appro- 
priation reduced 25 per cent. 

To possess the knowledge of a particular trade and the ability to 
apply this knowledge, and the endeavor to impart this knowledge 
and skill to another, are very diverse activities indeed. A man may 
be a good artisan, but he may find it difficult to analyze trade per- 
formances into unit operations for the purposes of instruction due 
to lack of training in general pedagogical principles. The skill 
requisite in industrial education, and this is where general training 
has its particular application, is in the impartation of trade knowl- 
edge and trade skill. 

Industrial Teachers: Their Selection and Training. Outline of a 
Plan for Securing Qualified Teachers Among Tradesmen Who Have 
Capacity for Professional Development was the original topic as- 
signed to me. I have discussed the selection and training of indus- 
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trial teachers only. In my opinion, in selecting industrial teachers 
from tradesmen, we are merely temporizing and are ignoring teacher- 
training requirements entirely. 

Tradesmen frequently are not inclined by disposition or other ob- 
vious reasons to seek teacher training after they have been out of 
school for a period of years, and have engaged in the pursuits of a 
trade. While we may be compelled of necessity to continue the 
present practice of selecting vocational and industrial teachers from 
the tradesmen group, I feel that we should endeavor to improve 
industrial instruction and to use every effort to professionalize it 
educationally. 

Mr. Anperson. We had planned to have a special paper by Miss 
Thelma Sprague, of the Iowa School, on the correlation of home 
economics for girls with the work of other departments of the school, 
another very important subject on our program. Miss Sprague, how- 
ever, was unavoidably prevented from coming, and in place of that 
Mrs. Corrine Drake of the South Dakota school has consented to 
give us a discussion on the subject of Available Free Educational 
Materials for Foods and Nutrition Classes. 


AVAILABLE FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS FOR FOODS AND 
NUTRITION CLASSES 


By Mrs. CorrkinE Drake, of the South Dakota School 


I feel that it is a privilege to talk to you teachers who are all 
working to raise our much-needed home-making course to higher 
planes. I feel, as Mr. A. C. Manning said at the Columbus conven- 
tion, that the education of the deaf is just on the threshold of a 
great day, but the schools for the deaf are not doing all they can 
or should do in the important field of vocation education. With 
the National and State Government aids, also the commercial adver- 
tising aids, vocational education in our field really has a bright 
future. Miss Hazel N. Thompson, chairman of the research com- 
mittee for vocational training for girls, has, through her question- 
naire gathering statistics, opened our eyes to many of our short- 
comings and has made valuable recommendations which all of us 
could help carry out. Some of us may find it necessary to leave 
our vocational work for literary work but wherever we are we can 
help promote this great work. Mrs. M. W. Elstad has said that 
every teacher should be a home-making teacher at times. I'll add 
that every home-making teacher should be able to teach home-mak- 
ing language; thus she’ll need a literary teacher’s training in addi- 
tion to her vocational training. In this language phase we home- 
economics teachers run against many difficulties in that recipes are 
often not written in the best or suitable language for our pupils. 

Naturally I feel that the food and nutrition department is the 
most important phase of home-making, because from an economic 
standpoint the commodity on which we expend the most money is 
food; from a health standpoint, 90 per cent or more of all illnesses 
are caused, cured, or remedied through our diet; from a social view, 
excellent food seems to be the essential cause of gathering a group 
and of “breaking the ice” in a way leading to free and pleasant 
social intercourse; from an artistic view, much of our home deco- 
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rating is centered around the different meal services; and from a 
vocational standpoint, there are many commercial vocations it onens 
to our girls, such as tea-room managing, work in delicatessen shops, 
planning and picturing attractive magazine ads, writing of recipes, 
food research in commercial kitchens, etc. Our social, intellectual, 
spiritual, and artistic needs really rest on the foundation of bosily 
comfort, good well-served food, comfortable beds, cleanliness, 
warmth, and light. The heart of the home is the kitchen. 

It has been suggested that I tell you about much of our avail- 
able free educational materials. Many of you may have many mate- 
rials that I do not mention or that we do not have. Time will not 
permit me to tell about all that we have. I am sure that we have 
only a beginning in comparison to all the free available materials. 
We, as a Nation, haven’t begun to use all the devices for saving time 
space, money, and labor that invention and advertising have placed 
at our disposal, therefore we’ll continue to have at our disposal 
much free advertising materials. 

Commercial people have come to the conclusion that their best 
means of advertising is through our educational system. They 
realize that they will be well paid for all of this valuable material 
they are giving us when our pupils get into homes of their own. 
They know that we teach that kitchens are no place for antiques. 
They know also that if future home makers understand the use 
of their products they can count on a steadily increasing market 
for their products. They realize that most of our students will 


be in homes of their own, in spite of the fact that we have just 


passed through an era that gives us a reputation of being a country 
of homeless people. They know that man is a home-making animal 
and that he can face the world with greater confidence if he stands 
on his own doorstep, and that America no longer will deserve the 
stigma of being a homeless people. 

Mr. Ernest E. Calkins has been running a series of four articles 
in the February, March, April, and May issues of the Woman’s Home 
Companion on the “ Emancipation of the Housewife,” showing what 
the advertiser has and is doing for us. He says that the advertiser 
is working for our benefit (1) to present us with good foods, (2) 
to create new foods, (3) to search for newer and better ways of using 
both the old and the new foods. He concludes one of his articles by 
saying, “ You owe a good deal to the enlightened selfishness of the 
manufacturer, who keeps his business up to a high standard by 
advertising.” I think it is he who says, “ Many people learn all 
they know about calories, vitamines, bran, roughage, balanced ra- 
tions, and food values from advertising.” There is in it much of 
suggestion to influence habits. A Ladies’ Home Journal writer 
comments on these free recipe books thus: 

Anyone who doesn’t make a full collection of these recipe books is missing 
a chance to keep up with the times. You can get a whole 5-foot bookshelf of 
them for the cost of a few postal cards. They deal with everything from soup 
to nuts—literally. And they are instructive. You not only save the cost of 
cookbooks. You might even save the price of a theater ticket now and then 
and spend the evening reading the romance of the cocoa bean, the history of 
the coffee berry, or the story of milk. 

Mary Ellen Whitlow, a little girl from the South Dakota school, 
is demonstrating from one of these free recipe books the use of pic- 
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‘ture recipes for beginners. This is her first year in a foods class. 
She has been in a poorly classified class which has met only once a 
week. She is typical of a problem which we must all face, which 
reminds me of some lines I saw the other day on a calendar. They 
run like this: “ The secret of happiness is not in doing what one 
likes, but in liking what one has to do.” We learn from these few 
lines, I think, that it is up to us to show home making as such a 
creative, enlightening profession that the girls who dislike such work 
will become interested, because sooner or later they have to do a 
certain amount of home work. Here we can try to teach that life 
is what we make it and the only bar to success lies in ourselves. But 
these facts only tend to emphasize the value of these recipes. 

We have used two different picture-recipe lessons with the little 
girls’ class, and even the two girls who had never been in school 
before did very well with the picture recipes. I have found that 
these recipes help increase vocabularies. Some of their new words 
learned in this way were: “sift,” “ingredients,” the verbs “cream ” 
and “dissolve.” Mary Ellen made little tea cakes from a Swans 
Down picture-recipe book, and now she is following the pictures in 
the Jello book. The Ladies’ Home Journal comments on these 
picture recipes thus: ' 

One of the new wrinkles first used in the Journal is the use of pictures to 
‘illustrate recipes. The making of a cake is reduced, say, to six simple steps, 
and each step is illustrated by a pair of competent hands caught in the act 
‘by the picture camera. With one of these booklets propped up on the kitchen 
cabinet, the devil himself could turn out a good angel cake, or an angel could 
turn out an excellent devil’s cake. 

These general rules written on the slate by Ruth Tollin (a pupil 
from an advanced class) are rules we have taken from our free recipe 
books. The aids in meal planning were copied and learned from 
Postom Co. leaflets and an agricultural-college bulletin. The rules 
‘concerning leavening came from the Davis baking-powder booklets, 
the white-sauce tables from booklets concerning milk, and so on. 
All have been taken from free educational materials. You realize 
as well as I that these educational materials are of little value unless 
we have them well indexed, so that we can find them at a moment’s 
notice, and unless we follow a well-planned course of study. If our 
school does not furnish us with a course of study, we can make out 
one of our own. Several of these advertising concerns send out 
well-planned courses of study. I have my books indexed as I have 
them grouped here on the table. I keep one copy of each book thus 
indexed in a large drawer in my desk. For my pupils’ use I keep 
three copies of each, grouped the same as I have the desk copies, in 
a cupboard. We have room for eight girls to work in a class, two 
at each desk. Thus if all of the girls are to use a certain recipe 
book, there is a book for each desk. You will notice that many of 
these books are soiled from four years’ usage. That reminds me 
that one of our girls put a clipping on our bulletin board about 
shellacing our recipe cards, so that they could be easily washed off 
when they become soiled. Now, in our classroom we thumb tack our 
recipes to a wooden brace that is on each desk. Going back to the 
rules, we find that many of these rules ae our girls to detect mis- 
prints, making up recipes, and in using substitutes if they have not 
the called-for materials. 
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Much of the illustrative materials sent to us are used in our liter- 
ary classes. The industrial food map sent out by Armours I have 
found specially useful in my geography classes, also many of our 
other charts and corresponding samples. In addition to this Baker’s 
chocolate exhibit we have even more complete exhibits of wheat to 
flour, sugar beets to sugar, corn to its many products, and a more 
complete but not as attractive Hershey’s chocolate exhibit. We have 
charts illustrating the story of tapioca, of sugarcane, of condensed 
milk, and many others. I use Swift’s small beef chart by giving 
each pupil one at the beginning of a cuts-of-meat lesson. Our school 
meat cutter helps with the lesson by cutting up a quarter or half a 
beef in the presence of the class. Our follow-up lessons concern 
the different methods of cooking and different costs of the various 
cuts of meat and reasons for the differences. The various costs are 
found in the Friday night ads. The United States Department of 
Interior sends out some large charts at little or no cost concerning 
meal planning, step-saving kitchens, and dining-room arrangements, 
food values of different foods, etc. Some of these illustrative ma- 
terials I have had almost four years without finding a use for them,. 
then at most unexpected times an opportunity would present itself to 
prove that the material I thought to be most useless would become 
very valuable. Two instances I now recall are: (1) A discussion 
came up about the food value of separated sour milk. Most of the 
milk in the container looked like water, therefore one of my pupils 
thought there could be no food value to it. This was a very op- 
portune time to show our colored chart showing the mineral, sugar, 
and protein value in a cup of separated milk. (2) A second oppor- 
tunity to work in some unused illustrative materials was after our 
city ice company had a demonstration, using many of Doctor Pening- 
ton’s books concerning the placement of foods in different kinds of 
refrigerators, the care of refrigerators, care of the baby’s food, all of 
which worked into two or three very good follow-up lessons with 
our Doctor Penington’s books and illustrative materials. 

Many field trips to factories, commercial kitchens, and model 
homes furnish much free illustrative material and follow-up lessons 
as well as broadening the student’s vision of the scope of food work. 
Free movie films furnish much good illustrative material also, as 
well as many outlines concerning foods in our home magazines. 

Our free recipe books seem to cause more immediate interest than. 
our illustrative materials do. I usually ask for about eight more 
books than I have pupils, four of which I keep on file and six of 
which are given to our cooks and outside interested people, thus 
having a few less than I have pupils. I leave these books where 
the girls can help themselves when they come to class, and I find 
it is one of the best means I have worked out for punctuality. The 
few girls who are late about getting their books are usually glad to 
write for more rather than go without. Each year I usually allow my 
two older classes to have a lesson devoted entirely to writing for 
recipe booklets. The letters or cards are written to our State agri- 
cultural department, our National Interior Department, and to any 
company that prefers sending certain materials to individual ad- 
dresses rather than to a class. I give each girl a Government list 
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of the available materials. She then decides what she wants, writing 
the various numbers and names for the desired bulletins. 

Most of the commercial people are glad to send samples of their 
products to classes. They usually send enough full-sized packages 
for one or more classroom lessons and samples enough for each pupil. 
This year I tried to have special lessons concerning these samples 
the last part of the year. I saved the samples until the last lesson, 
then I distributed them with summer record leaves. Each pupil re- 
ceived samples from 15 or more companies, and if I had thought of 
this plan sooner they might have had many more. 

I find one of our biggest problems is the home project work. The 
ideal place to apply home making is in the home, each day or at 
least each week, and not only two and a half months each year and 
several months after the girls have had their school lesson. Many 
of us teachers have never been in our girls’ homes to find out their 
real problems. The best, but still far from being a perfect, plan 
to meet this problem, I have found, is to require the filling out of 
these summer record sheets. I give a prize to the girl who re- 
turns the best set of filled out leaflets and the class that does the 
work gives the other class a party, thus inspiring the dullest pupils 
to keep their leaflets filled out. I have often felt that I should re- 
verse the entertaining part, allowing the best class the privilege of 
entertaining. Two years ago I received some very good reports, 
I think, because I wrote to each of the girls the middle of the 
summer when their interest might be lagging. I’m expecting some 
good results next fall, because the girls seem much interested in try- 
ing out their samples of foods. This year I didn’t get an opportunity 
to give a lesson in filling out imaginary work on the girls’ record 


‘blanks. I believe every girl, who had not already had experience 


in filling out these blanks, voluntarily filled one out and brought 
it to me so that she might be sure she understood it all. 

The reaction I have gotten from some of the mothers about this 
home project work is that the most irksome work seemed to be 
play when they realized many of their classmates were doing the 
same type of work. I feel that this is a step toward changing drudg- 
ery to a work with vision, plan, and method. The prizes 1 use are 
inexpensive or free recipe books that the girls seem to prize very 
highly. The Rumford Baking Powder Co. is very good about send- 
ing out free packages, containing a large recipe book, several small 
booklets, a spatula, a measuring cup, and some cooky cutters to be 
used as prizes or as gifts to the girls in the graduating class. 

The subject of large recipe books leads us to available materials 
for supplementary readings for both the teacher and most ad- 
vanced pupils. Mr. A. P. Buchanan, of the Texas school, says that 
the teaching staff of an institution should be a company of students 
engaged in the education of youth. We find much of these materials 
for our growth as students will be sent to us free if we have our 
names put on the various mailing lists. Our State division of voca- 
tional education mails a monthly publication which keeps us in 
touch with vocational work of the public schools of our State and 
gives us much needed inspiration. The radio station at Washington, 
D. C., has typed copies of their 3-a-week home economics talks, also 


-our State agricultural college types its weekly radio talk, both of 
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which are available to food teachers, if we ask to be put on their 
mailing lists. Also many recipe books and interesting food talks 
are available if we write to the station to which we connect when 
we listen in on the network of stations. 

We should avail ourselves of every possible means of obtaining 
knowledge related to our work so that it would seem to radiate from 
us. In a recent number of the Annals I found these lines by Mr. 
George F. Stewart, of the Ontario school, about a teacher’s prep- 
aration : 

He must be saturated, full to the brim, with the subjects that he is teaching. 
A teacher who knows no more about geography or history, for instance, than the 
text-book contains, will never be able to interest his pupils in these subjects. 
He has no reserves upon which to draw by way of elaboration and illus- 
tration. The same is true of all subjects, and outstandingly true of reading 
and literature. Here it is vital, absolutely essential, that the teacher’s cup 
should run over. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that you might do well to 
ask your superintendent for a hundred or more postal cards, then 
send them to any factory, the products of which you would like to 
know more about. You are almost certain to receive much valuable 
illustrative materials, many recipe books, perhaps samples of their 
products, and good supplementary reading material for yourself. 

Now, here is a suggestion to you: I went through our sugar-beet 
factory last summer. I spoke about being interested in getting ma- 
terial for the school, and they sent us a very elaborate exhibit of 
samples from the different processes in the manufacture of sugar. 
They were glad to hear of an opportunity to put their products in 
schools. Then we had our manual-training department fix up a 
cabinet for it, and it has been a very excellent thing. So we have 
found that outside people usually are very glad to help. 

With State, National, and advertising aids we should not become 
discouraged in spite of our many apparent failures. After all, our 
work should be judged by how our pupils seem to profit rather than 
by standards people have set who have had many years of experience 
in home making. Most of us can vouch for just as good results from 
our food classes as from any literary class with equal time given to 
each, 

Adah Lewis, of the Idaho University, says that no teacher in the 
school system is under closer observation than the food teacher. 
Few people will profess to be historians, authorities in Latin, mathe- 
matics, or physics, but most, whether competent or otherwise, will 
pass judgment freely on the work accomplished in the food classes. 
We are known to these people by the technique exhibited by our 
students in the kitchen and by the products produced in the labora- 
tory. 

We are subject to many jibes, such as the definition of domestic 
science, that it is the preparation of a girl in an expensive school 
to learn to pick out food for herself at a delicatessen. When one 
sees the acid forming trays of foods that many people pick out for 
themselves at cafeterias, and notice the average college girl who 
is much underweight, we should feel complimented if we could ac- 
complish the ends of that definition. Give us a chance and we 
will show what we can do with vocational education. 
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Doctor Taytor. I want to get a little information, Mr. Chairman. 
Be it far from me to bite the hand that feeds us this intellectual 
and educational pabulum, but in looking over this program I don’t 
find any place for discussion. In past conventions we have had 
suggestions made in papers, and then people had the opportunity 
to discuss them, and I want to know if there is anywhere on this 
program any place where we can discuss matters? I want to dis- 
cuss something; I want to hear others discuss things. I am just 
wondering whether there is any place on the program where we can 
discuss, or do we have to let these subjects go down to posterity 
without any sidelight shone upon them? 

Mr. Anverson. Doctor Taylor, I can only carry out the program 
as it has been given to me. We have had a well-crowded program 
with the papers that we have had this afternoon and there are 
hours set apart for discussion throughout the week, as you will 
find in the program. I am very sorry that we can not spend the 
time to discuss each of these excellent papers that we have had here 
this afternoon. They were intended to inspire thought, and I hope 
the thought will bear fruit later. 

Doctor Taytor. But what good is a thought if it dies inside of 

ou? 
, Mr. Anperson. It is now past 4.15, the time when our session was 
due to close, and I am very sorry to have to disappoint Doctor 
Taylor in the matter of discussion. I can do nothing else but de- 
clare the session adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4.20 p. m. the meeting adjourned.) 


THIRD DAY, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1929 


PROGRAM 
9 to 11 a. m.: 

Exhibits and demonstrations: Industrial, P. N. Peterson, Minnesota school, 
Art, Mrs. M. EB. Turner, Iowa school, H. HE. Bruns, Minnesota school; Auric- 
ular Training and Rhythm, Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland school, Miss 
Maud Carter, North Dakota school; Radio Ear, Miss Rachel E. Dawes, 
Western Pennsylvania school; Domestic Art, Miss Cora Edwards, Minne- 
sota school; Domestic Science: Food and Nutrition, Mrs. Corinne Drake, 
South Dakota school, Mrs. John T. Boatwright, Minnesota school; Sloyd, P. 
N. Peterson, Minnesota school; Make-ready and Press Running, L. A. Roth, 
Minnesota school; Health Books, Miss C. B. Newlee, Parker Practice School. 

9 to 10 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: Sequence Action, Verbs and Tenses, second 
grade, oral, Miss Josephine F. Quinn, Minnesota school; News Items, Lan- 
guage, and Symbols, third grade, oral, Miss Mary N. Bowen, Minnesota 
school; Incorporation, Reproduction, and Description, fourth grade, oral, 
Mrs. Arch Strong, Minnesota school; Ask—Say—tTell Dictation, fifth grade, 
oral, Miss Margaret Hembrook, Minnesota school; Croker, Jones, Pratt 
Methods, sixth grade, oral, Miss Margaret Westervelt, Minnesota school; 
Current Events, advanced pupils, oral, Miss Sarah E. Lewis, Minnesota 
school. 

§ to 10 a. m.: 

Exhibits and demonstrations: Household Decoration, Miss Hazel N. Thomp- 
son, Gallaudet College; Cabinetmaking, J. M. Hatfield, Minnesota school; 
Special Handicraft, John T. Boatwright, Minnesota school. 

10 to 11 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: Sense Training, Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach, South 
Dakota school; Silent Reading, beginners and first grade, Miss Clara EB. 
Newlee, Parker Practice School; Vitalizing Language, third grade, manual, 
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10 to 11 a. m.—Continued. 
Mrs. Ota Blankenship, Nebraska school; Visible Arithmetic for the Deaf 
Child, Harry L. Welty, Colorado school; Speech and Speech Reading; 
Advanced English. 
10 to 11 a. m.: 
Round table discussion: Ways and Means of Improving Our Industrial In- 
struction, led by Dean HB. Tomlinson, Manitoba school. 


11 a. m.: 
Address, Education and Training of the Young Child, Dr. John HB. Anderson, 
University of Minnesota. 
2p. m.: 
Paper, Historical Sketch of the Convention, Dr, James L. Smith, Minnesota 
school. 
2.30 p. m.: 
Paper, The National Research Council, Supt. Herbert E. Day, Missouri school. 
3.30 p. m.: 
Business meeting, Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf, Supt. Frank W. Booth, Nebraska school, presiding. 
6 p. m.: 
Banquet of the L. P. F. 
8 p. m.: 
General session. Address, Mrs. Blanche L. La Du, chairman Minnesota State 
Board of Control ; Remarks, C. J. Swendsén, member Minnesota State Board 
of Control. 
m.: 


9 p. m.: 
Business meeting of the convention. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 
WAYS AND MEANS OF IMPROVING OUR INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION 
By Dean BE. Tomutnson, of the Manitoba School 


This morning I am able to speak only from my own experience, 
that of a former teacher of a special class in the academic depart- 
ment, a journeyman printer, and at present an instructor of print- 
ing, and also from observing the work of other instructors and 
discussing our problems among them. 

Are we all teachers? Do we know how to teach the trade prop- 
erly? Are all school papers the product of the pupils in the printing 
classes? Do they set every line of reading matter either by hand 
or on the machine? Do they make up the pages? Do they impose 
and lock up the forms for press? Do they make ready? Do the 
count and cut the paper stock? Do they do the press feeding, fold- 
ing, gathering, wire stitching, etc. ? 

In many instances they do, but in some cases, apparently, some 
expert tradesman or the instructor does much of the work. This 
is a fatal blunder. It is robbing the apprentice of his training. 

Is a teacher in a classroom—oral or a special class—expected to 
do the lessons for the pupils? To write his answers? 

Certainly not. He is there to teach the pupil how to do the work, 
to point out his errors, and to lead him on as he advances in learn- 
ing. The same process of teaching should apply to the vocational 
department. 

am sure that any person who has had training to teach, has 
taken a normal course, or has been a teacher of the deaf, and in 
addition has had considerable experience at a trade or vocation, 
will make the best vocational instructor in his line if he applies 
the very same teaching principles to teaching the trade. 
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What is your definition of a teacher? Up in Canada I was offered 
a regular situation in the ad alley of a ane newspaper after sev- 
eral months of subbing. At the same time I had an offer to teach 
a special class at the school for the deaf. I was at a loss as to which 
position to accept. I took the matter up with the boys in the ad 
alley and asked them what they thought of ii. Their reply was, 
“ Be a gentleman.” 

Accordingly, I took up teaching backward classes. It was a 
strenuous job. However, a few years of experience showed the way 
to help the dullards make progress. Several years later when I too 
over the printing department at the school I applied, as far as 
possible, the very same principles of teaching in the classroom to 
giving instruction in the trade. I never take off my coat. 

A vocational instructor who is overburdened with work and rush 
orders for the school, the office, or the State can never instruct the 
pupils in their trade properly. 

Nowadays all printers’ apprentices are required to take, in addi- 
tion to their 5-year apprenticeship, a prepared course in the study 
of printing. The deaf are going to meet stiff competition. They 
must have a good command and understanding of language to carry 
out all orders to the letter. All office instructions in a commercial 
shop are written on the job ticket or docket, and, in addition, other 
instructions are often marked on the copy. 

Shop language or classroom instruction can be handled at a special 
session in the week, and, too, everyday around the shop there is 
opportunity for the instructor to quiz the pupils on the names of 
tools and material they are using and the kind of work they dre 
doing. There are prepared vocational courses on the market which 
vocational teachers of the deaf can adopt for their classes and profit 
therefrom. Do you give your boys written or printed exercises to 
work out? Try it. 

Can not Gallaudet College do something toward advancing voca- 
tional training by establishing a teacher-training course in some of 
the trades? I understand the young women are being trained in 
household arts and science. The college normal course has supplied 
some excellent teachers and heads of the profession. If it can do 
that, I see no reason why it can not make some arrangement to turn 
out good vocational instructors. 

To improve our vocational or industrial instruction we have to 
improve our teaching methods, to make all of our departments 
thoroughly vocational, and do away with all outside work which 
takes the instructor from his teaching duties. If it is insisted that 
the school shops must do such work, the remedy is to hire a person 
to do it, to have a handy man around the shop. You must dignify 
the position of the vocational instructor. : 

This being accomplished, the ways and means of improving our 
industrial instruction are clear. 

(The time allotted to the discussion on Ways and Means of Im- 
proving Our Industrial Instruction proved inadequate to allow 
more than a few ideas to be brought out before the large and inter- 
ested group present. It was accordingly proposed and carried that 
a representative committee be appointed by the chairman to draw 


85360—S. Doc. 48, 71-2 5 
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up a set of resolutions pointing out some of the ways and means 
our industrial instruction might be improved, these resolutions being 
offered for inclusion in the proceedings as the essence of the discus- 
sion. The following were appointed on this committee by Chairman 
Tomlinson: Tom L. Anderson, Iowa; Arthur G. Norris, Missouri; 
John E. Travis, Indiana; Miss Hazel N. Thompson, District of 
Columbia; Dean E. Tomlinson, Manitoba. The resolutions follow :) 


Whereas the teachers and others interested in the improvement of the 
vocational or industrial departments of schools for the deaf are conscious of 
many defects of equipment, organization, practice, and attainment in their 
work, they therefore desire the cooperation of all concerned toward the con- 
sideration of the following recommendations in order that a better system 
may be realized: 

That proper incentive and adequate reward be offered our vocational teachers 
for self-improvement and professional advancement. 

That industrial and vocational instructors be considered and treated as 
teachers in every sense of the term. 

That vocational classes be properly graded and that their schedules be so 
arranged as to form a regular part of the curriculum. 

That vocational instructors be not called upon to produce voluminous work 
or rush orders for the school, or for outside firms or governmental depart- 
ments, and that extra help be employed whenever this work is insisted upon, 
or else such orders be placed with commercial firms. 

That the head of the vocational department and his instructors be per- 
mitted to use their judgment as to the acceptance of school orders which may 
be of educative value to the classes. 

That all equipment and material used by the vocational classes be kept 
up to date, consistent with the local trade practices. 

That pupils be not indiscrim‘’nately taken from vocational classes for work 
about the school, except in emergencies. 

That all girls in schools for the deaf be required to take training in home 
economics sufficient for effective liv'ng, and that home economics objectives 
meet the physical, economic, social, and ethical needs of the girls themselves. 

That all girls in schools for the deaf be required to take vocational courses 
leading to gainful occupation. 

That no class time be given to institut!onal duties that have no educational 
value. 

That definite prevocational training be offered, and more specific guidance 
be provided for pupils. 

That requirements for vocational teachers be raised and standardized, and 
that salaries of such teachers be equal at least to those of vocational teachers 
in public schools of the locality. 

That all vocational training have definite objectives and be definitely outlined, 
that a higher standard of trade literature be introduced, that graded lessons 
in shop language be given, and that complete records of individual performance 
be kept, continuing through after-school days. 

That trades taught in schools for the deaf be selected not so much ‘n regard 
to convenience of the household and economy of management thereof. but 
more in relation to the leading industries of the respective States, and the 
chances of the deaf to follow successfully the trades selected. 

That in selecting trades to be taught, t'me-honored customs, precedents, 
and other backward tendencies be held secondary to the changing needs of the 
community life the pupil will follow, and that the modern need of versatility 
in the worker be developed. 

That an effort be made to introduce the teaching of new vocations for both 
boys and girls, following intelligent study of the local employment field, and 
that there be no reluctance to abandon the teaching of trades which are un- 
profitable to the deaf or obsolete in the locality. 

That State employment agencies for the deaf be incorporated with the in- 
dustrial departments of schools for the deaf, and the employment agents and 
vocational teachers cooperate to shape the industrial training offered to the 
actual needs of the community, to the end that rpupils be fitted for defin'te 
jobs and be assisted in securing them. 
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That schools for the deaf employ directors or supervising teachers for their 
vocational departments in order that the work in this department may be as 
vigorously prosecuted as that of the academic department. 

That Gallaudet College establish and maintain a technical or trade depart- 
ment for more advanced instruction than is possible in our State schools, and 
particularly to provide normal training for trade or vocational teachers for 
schools for the deaf. 


CABINETMAKING 
3y J. M. HAtrietp, of the Minnesota School 


As teachers of that particular branch of the work among the deaf, 

‘abinetmaking—you will pardon me, I know, if I digress a little from 
the main subject and raise points on the teaching of that part of the 
course rather than discuss the various types of construction, ete. 
Some of the points which I will bring up are applicable not only to 

-abinetmaking but to any trade taught i in any school and to any type 
of pupil. 

Point No. 1. Is it necessary that the pupil should fear the dis- 
pleasure of the instructor? I say, most emphatically, that it is not. 
A true teacher will make his pupils feel that he is a friend rather 
than a monster to be shunned at every possible chance. One way 
of accomplishing this is by the attitude of the teacher at such times 
as the pupil makes mistakes. If, when a pupil makes a mistake, you 
can, with a smile, explain his mistake to him, how and why he made 
it, how to guard against making it a second time, and make the boy 
feel that he has not committed an unpardonable crime, but rather 
that a certain number of mistakes are to be expected and guarded 
against, you will have gained a friend in that boy; and after ‘all, is it 
not easier to teach a friend than an antagonist? What if a boy does 
make a mistake involving a few feet of lumber? Is it not the boy’s 
education we are more concerned with than the value of a few feet of 
lumber ? 

It might not be amiss to mention at this point a policy in which I 
am a strong believer. If you see a boy about to make a slight mis- 

take, do you run and tell him “ Don’t do it that way”? If you do, 
stop and think a moment. Is that boy always to have some one 
standing by to warn him against making a mistake? No. Then, I 
say, start him out right. Teach him to look ahead. Let him make 
a few mistakes and later when he finds that his piece of furniture will 
not go together, due to some slight mistake that he made earlier, he 
will begin to understand that he must look ahead. 

Speaking of mistakes, have you as instructors made mistakes? 
And, making a mistake, are you averse to acknowledging it to the 
pupil? If you have made a mistake, own that you have made one 
and you will hold the respect of the boy. Boys, as a rule, are not as 
stupid as we would sometimes like to give them credit for being, and 
if you make a mistake and will not admit it, the boy or one of his 
friends sees through you and it will not be long until the pupils are 
tempted to do the same. Be an example to the boy. Be as honest. 
with him as you expect him to be with you. 

Another point that. I would like to bring up is in regard to shop 
language and the type of tests or examinations best suited to our 
work. In my opinion, shop language should be taught while the boy 
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is actually at work, supplemented by a definite period each week at 
which time the knowledge of the boy is tested. Now, as to the type 
of questions best suited to our work. I have tried every known 
type and find the objective type the best for three reasons. First, the 
boy must know his “ stuff”; second, it saves much time that can be 
devoted to other work, as the average boy can answer from 75 to 
100 questions in the same length of time that it would take him to 
answer 20 or 25 of the question and answer type; third, there is less 
chance for discrepancies in grading a paper of the objective type. 
Either an answer is right or it is not. 

The test questions that I used for the final examination this year 
consisted of a few true-false statements, some problems in shop 
mathematics, such as addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision of fractions, lumber measure and cost of materials, but the 
largest part of the examination was devoted to incomplete sentences. 
A great number of these sentences could be completed with one 
word and only one. Any other word would make the answer wrong. 
The questions were so arranged that the fifth and sixth grade boys 
took 50 questions, the seventh and eighth grade boys took 75 ques- 
tions, while boys above the eighth grade took 100 questions. The 
results of this examination were the most satisfactory of any that 
I have given in the 14 years I have been connected with the work 
for the deaf. ‘ 

I stated at the beginning that I would not discuss types of con- 
struction, but there is one point that came up a short time ago and 
is well worth mentioning. A certain person informed me that at 
his school the mortise-and-tenon joint was used extensively in the 
construction of furniture. When asked if that type of joint was 
used in the manufacture of furniture outside the school in his locality, 
his answer was that he did not know. This leads me to say, look 
around you, know what the manufacturing world is doing, and 
govern your work accordingly. Fit your boys to take their places 
in shops or factories where they likely will be needed. This you 
can not do by teaching antiquated methods. Keep your course 
up to date in methods as well as in styles. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The convention was called to order in general session at 11 a. m. 
by Supt. F. M. Driggs. het cd 
Mr. Bsorter. I have a communication addressed to our president. 


Mr. FRANK M. Drices, 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minn, 


Greetings to the convention. Best wishes for a happy and delightful session. 
J. W. Jones, Ohio. 


Mr. Drices. Now the treasurer wants to prod you a bit. 

Dr. J. Scuuyter Lone, Council Bluffs, Iowa. So far 229 persons 
have registered. I feel sure there are more than that. Let me call 
the attention of those who are staying at the institution to the fact 
that they are required to pay membership dues and convention dues. 
Those who attend the convention, whether members or not, should 
pay the $1 registration fee. 
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Mr. Driggs. It is now my very great _—— to present to you 
another of the outstanding educators of the State of esota, one 


who loves little children so well that he is devoting his lite to them. 
It is indeed a pleasure for me to present to you Dr. John E. Anderson, 
of the University of Minnesota, and I am sure he will entertain you 
for the remainder of the period. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF THE YOUNG CHILD 


By Dr. JoHN E. ANpDeERsoN, Director Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota 


The particular topic which concerns us this morning is the modern 
movement for the training of young children and their parents. I 
suspect that my invitation to speak before this convention came be- 
cause of the part I took in formulating that section of the National 
Research Council report on a program for research in problems of 
deafness, and which specifically proposes a nursery school for young 
deaf children. If you have seen this report, you will recall that it 
constitutes one of the major recommendations made by the con- 
ference. 

Within the last 10 years there has been both in this country and 
elsewhere a most striking development of interest in young children. 
That interest has arisen from a number of different sources. Of 
these one arises out of our realization that the general program 
started many years ago, directed particularly toward meeting the 
problems presented by older children, and out of which dev eloped 
such institutions as the juvenile court and agencies for the prevention 
of delinquency, however sound their purpose or however careful 
their work, reach the individual after he is well on the developmental 
road and that therefore much that might have been done can not 
be done. The pushing back of our interest to the young child comes 
then as a result of a feeling that we are not able to do all that might 
be done for children when the children reach the age of 10 or 15. 

A second source of interest in the young child arises out of the 
increasing realization on the part of many scientific workers that 
the period of most rapid development takes place before the age of 
6 years, both physically and mentally, and that many of the most 
interesting scientific problems with reference to the development of 
the individual center very definitely and specifically in that early 
period. 

The third source of interest undoubtedly arises from the fact that 
the school people who undertake to educate children at the age of 
6 realize, more and more, that the personality and character of the 
individual is already fairly definitely formed by that age. In other 
words, children at the age of 6 are not blank pages on which the 
school may write what it wills, but are already developed personali- 
ties and characters. There is, therefore, a tendency for the school 
to become interested in the home and to explain many of its deficien- 
cies and many of its failures in terms of the home environment to 
which the child has been and is being exposed. 

One phase of the interest in the young child has resulted in a 
growing interest and development of those institutions which are 
known as nursery schools or prekindergarten schools. These are 
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schools which take the child at the age of 18 months or 2 years 
and place him under a training régime which continues to the age 
of 5 or 6 years, and which seek within that period to set up as 
desirable an environment as is possible from the standpoint of the 
physical and mental development of the child. 

Nursery schools have appeared in various countries under different 
conditions and to meet various needs. In England at the close of 
the war there were thousands of widows who had to become economi- 
cally self-supporting. In order to meet this situation, the English 
Government established a system of nursery schools which would 
take care of the children during the day, so that the mothers could 
become economically independent and make their contributions 
toward society. The nursery school in England meets a particular 
situation arising out of the war. 

In the United States nursery schools have developed along several 
lines. First of all, they have developed in conjunction with uni- 
versities, as organizations for research. With our increasing empha- 
sis upon the importance of the early years and the tendency for 
education and for medicine to turn to the early years of the indi- 
vidual life as the locus of many outstanding problems of prevention 
and training, it becomes highly important that we discover as much 
as we can about the life of young children. There are a number of 
outstanding examples of such research organizations in this country, 
which through scientific and practical publications, of one sort and 
another, are gradually extending our knowledge about the early 
period of the individual’s life. We are beginning to do for the child 
and parent what previously had been done in agricultural experi- 
ment stations and extension services for hogs, cattle, and the farmer. 

Another development of the nursery school is to be found in the 
“ play school” so called, which develops in our large cities as a defi- 
nite answer to a serious social situation arising more and more fre- 
quently in the care of young children. As our habits of living have 
changed in the last 25 and 50 years, we have moved from detached 
single homes with large yards and plenty of play space and equip- 
ment such as sand, hammers, and other objects, to a social situation in 
which many of our young children are growing up in 2 by 4 apart- 
ments in the city, with no play facilities available except a few 
mechanical toys, with a mother who has only one or two children 
to take care of, and who has a sufficient number of labor-saving 
appliances so that she has considerable free time on her hands. As 
a result the mother spends much of her time keeping the child off 
the highly polished furniture which has been purchased on the 
installment plan, surrounding the child with an everlasting series of 
“ don’ts.” 

I leave this description which we find characteristic of many 
hundreds of thousands of young children in the city with you, in 
order to raise the question as to whether it seems a desirable sort of 
atmosphere in which to raise a young child, in comparison with the 
situation that existed characteristically in your and my childhood, 
when we had back yards, gravel piles, boxes, boards, trees, grass, 
and a hundred and one common objects, contact with which was 
truly educative. In the large cities nursery schools and play schools 
of one sort and another are arising quite rapidly in the attempt of 
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society to meet the situation created by the unusual and unfortunate 
social development of the apartment and tenement. 

So many people have the idea that the child in its early days is 
just growing like Topsy, and that physical growth is all that needs 
attention or care, that it will be worth our while to glance at this 
early period, from the mental standpoint. Immediately we see 
that the period from 2 to 6 is of tremendous importance with re- 
spect to mental development. I need only use one instance from the 
field in which you as a group are particularly interested, namely 
the development of language. The average child of the age of 2 
years knows about 250 words. He increases his vocabulary be- 
tween the age of 2 years and the age of 5 years at the rate of about 
600 words per year, and at the age of 6 years, when he enters school, 
has a working vocabulary of between 2,400 and 3,000 words. 
Furthermore, if we study the details of the language development, 
we find that by the age of 6 years the child has used every part of 
speech; and has used practically every form of sentence. All the 
essential features of language development in rudimentary form 
are present. In no subsequent period is such marked advance in 
linguistic development likely to take place. In other words, if we 
select a concrete mental trait, such as language, it immediately be- 
comes apparent that the period below the age of 6 is very important, 
indeed. 

It would be possible to go on, pointing out in a considerable num- 
ber of other fields the extent and range of the acquisition the young 
child makes. But this instance, taken from the field in which you 
yourselves are working, strikingly illustrates the importance of the 
early years. 

Let us compare this progress in language development of the 
young, normal child with that in deaf and deafened children. You 
secure children at the age of 7, 8, or 10 years and who are at an 
age when the great mass of linguistic development is well past in the 
normal child. You add to the vocabulary of the deaf child a hun- 
dred or two hundred, words a year, rather than 600 or 800 words 
a year. How much more might be done if you could only secure 
your children when they are 3 or 4, rather than 8 or 9? 

Returning now to the main topic, I should like to point out that 
the nursery school is not a formal school analogous to the upper 
grades in a public school. Rather it sets up a régime, in which the 
child is relatively free to develop his own interests, to show initiative, 
and to learn by doing. The child is provided with a wide variety of 
playthings, excellent opportunity to get in touch with a considerable 
range of experience, plenty of opportunity to climb and run, and 
play and jump, and so on. He receives specific training with ref- 
erence to eating and sleeping; learns to dress himself and carry on 
many of the ordinary routine activities which ought to be well 
established in the child by the age of 5 or 6. 

The child at the time he enters the public school should be a rela- 
tively independent individual as far as the care of his own person is 
concerned. He should already have made many of his basic ad- 
justments toward other people, and be socialized in the sense of be- 
ing able to mingle with and participate in the life of others. He 
should be able to carry on a variety of simple and useful activities. 
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Formerly the nursery school opens at 9 o’clock in the morning and 
closes at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The child takes his lunch and 
afternoon nap at the school. 

In our organization we have developed a considerable research 
program, as is shown by the fact that at the present time 50 re- 
search projects are under way. When we came into the field we 
found that little was known about the young child. Suppose, for 
instance, a parent comes to you with such a simple question as how 
long a 2-year-old child should sleep. This is a very simple, practical, 
every-day question. You find when you look at the popular litera- 
ture that recommendations vary all the way from 12 to 18 hours, in 
a 6-hour range. When you begin looking into the scientific litera- 
ture to discover whether anyone has studied the length of sleep in 
2-year-olds, you find little or no material available. The actual 
result of an extensive investigation has enabled us to lay out norms 
or standards for the ages from birth up to 7 and to substitute quanti- 
tative results for estimates. I am not trying to make any practical 
recommendations about sleep for your benefit but rather am I trying 
to bring before you the fact that upon a simple, ordinary, every-day 
question with which every parent has to deal in a practical way 
and which concerns the life of the 2 or 3 year old child, there has 
been practically no information available in the literature. 

If we turn to questions on eating habits, mental development, 
learning, and social adjustment, we find a similar lack of knowledge 
and information. How can we be expected to lay out a sound régime 
for the young child, normal or abnormal, if we lack this necessary 
basic information? One of the purposes of the nursery-school move- 
ment, as it has developed in the United States and in other countries, 
is the securing of the necessary basic information on which an 
effective program can ultimately be developed. 

The nursery-school movement in the United States is concerned 
with the normal child, the child that you will find in the usual run 
of homes. There are 13,000,000 preschool children in the United 
States, a population of children almost exactly equal to the popula- 
tion of the grammar school. As a society we have done very little 
either to further the development of young children or to set up the 
mechanism by means of which the parent, who faces the complex 
task of rearing these children, can secure the basic and necessary 
information with which he should approach his task. Fortunately, 
we are now at the beginning of such a movement. 

If the preschool period is the period when prevention is important, 
is an important period of training for the normal child, is the period 
for which society is trying to extend its information and to set up 
an effective régime in the hope that it may meet many of the situa- 
tions and problems and difficulties which develop later on in the life 
of the youngster, how much more important it is that an organiza- 
tion such as this, develop as a part of its interest and its forward 
outlook, a similar interest in the young children who are handi- 
capped by auditory deficiencies. Here too is a place for sound 
research, careful study, and thoughtful interest. 

_ With reference to the problem of deafness, it seems to me that 
interest in the young child is particularly important. In the first 
place, there seems to be very clear evidence that some hearing, even 
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for a short period of time, facilitates markedly the subsequent prog- 
ress of the individual in any sort of training instruction. 

Second. It is highly important that any residual hearing that 

the individual possesses be discovered as early as possible and pre- 
served as long as possible. With a great many of the disorders which 
produce deafness occurring with maximum frequency during the 
preschool period, it becomes highly important that endeavors be 
made to preserve whatever hearing remains for as long a period as 
possible. 
- Third. So far as handicapped children are concerned, the effect 
of the reduction in the amount of stimulation which the individual 
receives during his growing period upon other processes is impor- 
tant. Here are individuals in whom one of the most important 
sensory avenues is reduced or eliminated. The normal child at the 
same time and in the same period is receiving a tremendous amount 
of stimulation; is moving forward at a very rapid rate. The deaf 
or partially deaf child, cut off from this particular field of stimula- 
tion, is retarded, partly by virtue of his defect, but much more so 
by the progressive loss of the stimulation which he should have 
received through those years, when the normal child is receiving so 
much. If the individual at the age of 2, cut off from auditory 
stimulation, is retarded in comparison with the normal child at the 
age of 2, at the age of 4 he is still further back, not only by virtue 
of the original amount of retardation, but also by virtue of the 
tremendous gain which the normal child has made in the corre- 
sponding period of time. Any devices, any program, any general 
scheme of education or training which can be set up early enough 
and long enough for the handicapped child, will recover in part 
that which the child loses through the advance of years, and which 
is covered by corresponding and greater gains on the part of the 
normal child. 

The last point that I will raise in connection with the develop- 
ment of a program for young handicapped children is to point out 
the fact that an individual develops the emotional attitude toward 
the objects and the environment with which he comes in contact. 
These emotional attitudes are not the product of single bits of 
stimulation but are the products of a good many years of contact 
with particular situations and particular experiences. Frequently, 
for instance, the person who is nearest the child, can not set up the 
most effective program for training the child. You have undoubt- 
edly encountered a good many cases where, despite the love and 
affection of the parent, the parent was the last person in the world 
with whom the particular handicapped child should be left. Some- 
times the mother and father develop a series of emotional attitudes 
toward that child over a period of years which absolutely work 
against any effective program of training or modification of the 
child’s habits of adjustments. This process goes on in all of us all 
the time and is a matter of years rather than of months or weeks 
or days of experience. A training program which comes into the 
life of the individual later can do a good deal toward the modifica- 
tion of unfortunate emotional attitudes. The same program coming 
into the life of the individual early does not have to modify or 
change such deep-seated emotional attitudes; it builds up sound and 
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correct adjustments to the environment from the outset. In other 
words, by building up the proper form from the beginning, you 
simplify the whole problem of adjustment. 

How many handicapped children build up in their early years 
unfortunate attitudes by virtue of the handicap? How many could 
be improved by setting up a program or régime which came in con- 
tact with the particular child earlier and which functioned with 
the individual child over a longer period of time? How much do 
we know about the early years of the handicapped child? Points 
such as these were in the minds of the committee on the nursery 
school, working with the Conference on Problems of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing under the auspices of the National Research 
Council. The committee felt that here was a field virtually unex- 
plored, which was just as important from the standpoint of a handi- 
capped child as from the standpoint of the normal child. It is high 
time that we learn something about the very young child in these 
special fields, particularly as society is becoming so interested in the 
very young normal child. 

Every agency which deals with children is finding that the child 
is only a small part of the total picture. I am reminded here of 
an incident that happened in my home three years ago. My two 
boys, who were 5 at that time, were invited to the next-door neigh- 
bor’s for a Lincoln’s birthday party. When they came home late in 
the afternoon, my wife and I turned to the boys and asked as they 
came in: “ Well, boys, did you have a good time at the party?” And 
one of them said: “ Yes, it was a fine party, but Lincoln didn’t come.” 

Much of our discussion about children is like a Lincoln’s birthday 


party without Lincoln in that it neglects the parents. The parents 
present another aspect to the picture. In the development of the 
nursery-school movement in the United States, and to some degree 
in other countries, there has appeared a correlative movement usually 


spoken of as “parent education.” By “parent education ” we refer 


to establishment of a program which will bring to the person who 
is responsible for the rearing and training of children that in- 
formation and training which he needs for the responsibilities he is 
undertaking. 

When the child is 6 years of age, he is sent to a public school to 
be taught for five hours a day by an individual whom we call a 
teacher. That teacher is selected by society in the form of certain 
professional requirements which the State sets up. We no more 
think of sending the 6-year-old child to anyone, than we think of 
turning any other complex or involved job over to the first person 
that comes along. In our social system for a long period of time, 
we have accepted the principle that any two individuals who wish 
to come together in accordance with our State regulations may have 
children, and that for the period from birth up to at least 6 years 
of age the care, destiny, education, and training of those children 
shall be turned over to those two individuals completely, regardless 
of whether they have had any experience, background, interest, or 
point of view with reference to the responsibilities they are under- 
taking. Further, our social system as it exists now has so far 
developed no particular devices to bring to parents or prospective 
parents the knowledge which they as parents should have. If you 
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examine our school course—suppose you take the grammar school, 
or the high school, or the college—you will find some material avail- 
able that is directly concerned with the care of children. On closer 
examination, this material which concerns the future care of children 
is available only to certain professional groups such as nurses, edu- 
cators, and physicians. 

We seem never to have envisaged the fact that the great majority 
of men and women are going to be parents, are going to have this 
highly involved and complicated responsibility thrust upon them. 
As a result we have developed nowhere in our social organization the 
specific procedures or the specific devices which would enable the 
young man and the young woman—except in a most haphazard or 
incidental way—to secure the knowledge of training which would be 
most useful, most practical, most worth while for him or for her from 
the standpoint of the future responsibilities as parent which he or she 
is going to undertake. It is high time, I take it, that we recognize 
quite clearly that our young men and women are going to be parents 
and that we develop somewhere in our educational and social system 
a specific training program which will acquaint every individual with 
the most elementary principles of the care and training of children. 

Although I am professionally interested in children, I can say quite 
frankly that many of the situations which arise in my own household 
among my five children call for a much higher degree of skill, a much 
greater amount of technical knowledge, much more effective handling 
from the standpoint of the abilities, skills, and mental traits involved, 
than do the things which I am called upon to meet in the course of 
my professional work in the administration of an organization 
studying children. And I think everyone here who has had children 
will agree with this statement, that many of the most difficult prob- 
lems you have faced were not your professional problems but those 
arising in the care of your own children. 

Society, after setting up standards of skill and training for the 
teacher, establishes a mechanism and program which looks toward the 
development of skill and the maintenance of standards in the teachers 
to whom the child is turned over at the age of 6. Is it not equally 
important that during the period of very rapid development and 
tremendous growth on the part of the child equal efforts be made 
to secure adequate care and training of the child? A program of 
parental education and training is a vital part of any attempt to im- 
prove the lot of children. 

A similar movement, like our “ parental-education ” movement, 
might be developed with respect to the deaf child. There are un- 
doubtedly a considerable number of hard-of-hearing children in 
this country who will never come in contact with institutions or 
organizations. There are also a considerable number of children 
who will not find their way into the formal institutions for the care 
of the deaf and hard of hearing until late in their childhood. There 
are many cases which should be recognized early, which are not 
recognized at all now, because the parents have an inadequate under- 
standing of the situation. May it not be important then along with 
our program of parental education for the parents of normal chil- 
dren that we also think of the possibility of developing a program 
of parental education for those who have handicapped children of 
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one kind or another? Whatever the condition or situation of chil- 
dren, normal or handicapped, I should like to see an effective program 
of research set up through which the basic facts may be determined, 
accompanied by a program which will seek to disseminate those facts 
wherever they will most effectively operate to improve the child. 
Obviously such a program for the dissemination of knowledge about 
children is relatively futile unless it reaches those in a position to 
utilize the knowledge. 

The home is, after all, an educational institution. Although our 
schools have developed as a definite and specific mechanism for 
giving the individual much of the lore of a race, in our zeal for 
education we seem to have lost sight of the fact that the parents are 
the child’s first teachers, and that the child spends only about 5 hours 
out of 24 in the school even after formal education has started. 
Much of the remainder of his time is spent in contact with other 
people, in contact with his parents, in contact with all manner of situ- 
ations which may be quite as important from the standpoint of his 
ultimate adjustment as is the material he gets during the formal and 
specific educational régime. The mail-order catalogue, the Sunday 
paper, the movie film, contact with the boy across the street, having 
the mother send the child to the telephone to tell somebody that she 
is out when she is at home, are not ordinarily considered educative 
procedures, nevertheless they are educational if we mean by education 
preparation for living. 

The purpose of the home and the purpose of the school is to prepare 
the individual for life as an adult. The process of adjustment in- 
volves bringing the individual from a state of complete dependency, 
characteristic of the young infant, to the period of complete in- 
dependence. Any régime which brings the individual to the adult 
veriod either dependent or set off and apart from the social situation 
in which he is going to live is an ineffective sort of régime. The 
home and the school are places in which the individual makes his 
first essays in learning how to conduct himself with other people. It 
is highly important that the home maintain an atmosphere which 
will permit the child to make such ventures and experiments in living 
under guidance and control, rather than that it be set up in such 
a way that the individual is completely and absolutely protected 
so that some time later, when he moves out into a real world of 
adult people, he will make those same experiments and have to pay 
the full cost. 

I am not sure that I am making quite clear just what I mean. We 
sometimes think of a home as 2 place in which standards of obedience 
and discipline and control and so on and so forth are set up. We 
ought really to think of a home and any other institution or school 
dealing with children, not as a place of standards and of formal 
requirements but as a place in which the whole régime is more ex- 
perimental, more readily modifiable, more definitely looking toward 
the fact that the individual will some day be out in the world main- 
taining himself. I can give a striking instance of that sort of thing. 

Not long ago I was in an institution for children which illus- 
trated this point of view. In place of a great group of children all 
in uniform, one found a group of children that could not be dis- 
tinguished in outward appearance from a group of public-school 
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children. On inquiry, I found that each child was given a budget 
book at the beginning of the year. He knew that he would have 
so much to spend during that year for his clothes. He went to a 
central store which was like any store in a small town and bought 
what he wanted. It might be cheap, sleazy material; it might be 
fairly expensive material, but whatever he bought he had to wear. 
If he came through his year with money in his budget book, he 
received a proportion of that money. This institution was looking 
upon the child’s clothing as a part of a social experiment on the 
part of the child, and as one of the aspects of adult living. The 
individual at the age of 10, 11, or 12 or 15 was placed in a situation 
under some guidance which is comparable with the situation which 
the adult faces. The child is put, in large part, on his own respon- 
sibility; he bears the results of his own experiments; he learns the 
modes of reaction which are characteristic of the adult world in 
which he ultimately must live. 

What I would like to emphasize in conclusion is that we must 
think always of our training program for the child and of our 
training program for the parent from the standpoint of bringing 
the individual to the adult period—independent, self-sustaining, a 
free individual able to make his own way, able to meet the situation 
in the social world in which he is to be placed. We should frame our 
program from the outset, from the preschool period, definitely and 
specifically with reference to that future adult world, rather than 
in terms of our own immediate convenience or our own immediate 
program. 

Mr. Drices. Thank you very much, Doctor Anderson. I am sure 
the convention is with me in its enjoyment of your very stimulating 
address. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the convention recessed until 2 p. m. 
this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 2 p. m., Supt. Frank M. Driggs, 
presiding. 

Mr. Drices. The first item on the program for this afternoon is an 
historical sketch of the convention by Dr. James L. Smith. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CONVENTION 


By Dr. JAMes L. Smiru, of the Minnesota School 


History is a dry subject for study or discussion—bone-dry to many. 
Most of us prefer to act in the living present or dream of the shadowy 
future rather than to delve among the fossils of the past. I know 
not why I was selected to ke the historical goat on this occasion. But 
I was drafted to prepare and present a historical sketch of the con- 
vention, and you are drafted to listen to it, which makes us fellow 
victims of the committee on program. 

It is something of a coincidence that the first convention of the 
profession that I ever attended was held at this school. It was the 
conference of superintendents and principals in 1884. I have in my 
possession the registry book of that meeting, and among the names 
listed are those of distinguished educators of the past, such as Isaac 
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Lewis Peet, Alexander Graham Bell, Edward M. Gallaudet, Thomas 
Gallaudet, Job Williams, A. L. E. Crouter, Philip G. Gillett, J. L. 
Noyes, J. N. Tate, R. Mathison, Z. F. Westervelt, E. A. Fay, and 
Sarah Fuller. 

The meetings of the conference were held in the old main building, 
which has been razed to the ground, and likewise the names of nearly 
all those present have been erased from the roll of the living. Mr. 
F, Booth was the only member of that conference who is with us 
to-day. 

Judge R. A. Mott, the founder of the school, was the chairman of 
the conference. One afternoon there was a call for H. C. Hammond 
to act as interpreter. Judge Mott asked, “Where is Mr. Ham- 
mond?” <A voice from the audience replied, “He has gone fishing 
with Mr. Wing.” History might well repeat itself now as regards 
that incident; for the Faribault lakes are still in evidence, abounding 
in fish; and I doubt not that quite a few of you would, at this pres- 
ent moment, far rather be out in a boat with rod and reel in hand. 
I certainly should. 

Dates are a necessary evil in the study of history and a handful 
of them are now to be presented to you, but with them goes the 
comforting assurance that you are not obliged to memorize them. 

The first meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf was held in New York City in 1850. It was small in point 
of numbers, hardly a score being present, but those pioneers paved 
the way for the greater conventions of the future. 

The second convention was held in Hartford in 1851; the third 
in Columbus in 1853; the fourth in Staunton in 1856; and the fifth 
in Jacksonville, Ill., in 1858. 

There followed a period of 10 years during which no convention 
was held, as our country was then in the throes of the Civil War 
and the subsequent reconstruction. 

The sixth convention was held in Washington in 1868, the seventh 
in Indianapolis in 1870, the eighth in Belleville in 1874, the ninth 
in Columbus in 1878, the tenth in Jacksonville, Ill., in 1882, and the 
eleventh in Berkeley, Calif., in 1886. 

This last was one of the most memorable of the early conventions. 
It was in the nature of a “see America first ” convention. The dele- 
gates rendezvoused at Jacksonville, Ill. At Kansas City they took 
possession of a special train of Pullman cars for the cross-continent 
run. A stop of one day was made in Denver and of two days at 
Colorado Springs, during which the delegates visited the Garden 
of the Gods and a large part of them went to the top of Pike’s Peak 
on horseback. The next stop was at Salt Lake City, where two 
days were spent in sight-seeing, including a bath in Great Salt 
Lake for such as felt the inclination or need for it. After the 
close of the convention at Berkeley, the greater part of the dele- 
gates went from San Francisco to Portland by ship. They made 
a steamboat tour of Puget Sound, and then went by boat up the 
Columbia River as far as The Dalles. A day at Helena, Mont., 
and a 8-day tour of Yellowstone National Park ended the tour. 

The twelfth convention was held in New York City in 1890. 

The thirteenth in Chicago in 1893, at the time of the quadri- 
centennial celebration of the discovery of America. 
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The fourteenth in Flint, Mich., in 1895. 

The fifteenth in Columbus in 1898. 

The sixteenth in Buffalo in 1901, on the occasion of the twentieth 
century exposition. 

Between these two last-named conventions an effort was made to 
form a merger of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. Both organizations were working toward a 
common end, many instructors were members of both bodies, and 
it was hoped that if they joined forces the resulting organization 
would be a more potent factor in promoting the educational inter- 
ests of the deaf. A conference committee was appointed to agree 
upon a working plan for the union, but no agreement could be ar- 
rived at, so the proposed merger fell through. 

The seventeenth convention was held at Morganton, N. C., in 1905; 
the eighteenth in Ogden in 1908; the nineteenth in Delavan in 1911; 
the twentieth in Staunton in 1914. 

The twenty-first in Hartford in 1917 marked the hundredth anni- 
versary of the opening of the first American school for the deaf. 

The twenty-second convention was held at Mount Airy, Pa., in 
1920, at the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania institution. This was a joint meeting of the conven- 
tion with the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 

The twenty-third convention was held in Belleville, Ontario, in 
1923, the twenty-fourth in Council Bluffs in 1925, and the twenty- 
fifth in Columbus in 1927. 

And we are now in the process of making the twenty-sixth con- 
vention a matter of history. 

For 45 years the convention was an informal body, without legal 
status and without any permanent organization. At the meeting in’ 
Flint in 1895 steps were taken to give the convention a corporate 
and permanent existence. A constitution was adopted and officers 
were elected with instructions to take the necessary action to have 
the convention incorporated. Through the able efforts of the presi- 
dent, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, the convention was incorporated by special 
act of Congress, and as a result its proceedings have since been pub- 
lished as a public document at Government expense, for which privi- 
lege thanks are due to Doctor Gallaudet. 

The officers elected at Flint, who became the incorporators, were 
president, E. M. Gallaudet; vice president, Francis D. Clarke; secre- 
tary, S. Tefft Walker; treasurer, James L. Smith. The directors 
were Sarah Fuller, David C. Dudley, and John R. Dobyns. 

Of these incorporators all the others have passed over the river. 
I alone “ linger on the shore.” 

The convention of American Instructors of the Deaf has a past 
of great achievement. Men and women of high character and abil- 
ity, imbued with the spirit of altruism, have lived, labored, and died. 
Others have caught the torch from their failing hands, to carry it 
forward, let us fervently hope, to greater achievement in the future. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. Driggs. I am going to ask the vice president, Doctor Gruver, 
to take the chair for a short time. 
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Doctor Grover. The next matter on the program is the report on 
the National Research Council, by Superintendent Day, of the Mis- 
souri school. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
By Supt. Hersert E. Day, of the Missouri School 


What I have to say of the work of the National Research Council 
is a mere résumé of what the council has done and is proposing to 
do. I claim no originality whatever for this paper, for I have 
used material taken from various reports of the council. 

We could spend the whole period. of this convention in studying 
the problems suggested by the council because its work is of such 
magnitude that it covers many phases of scientific research. 

The National Research Council is a branch of the American 
Academy of Science, chartered by Congress and approved by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1863. But it was not until 1916 that the National 
Research Council was established by the academy at the request 
of President Wilson. It was the active agent of the academy to 
assist the Government in organizing the scientific resources of the 
country for its needs during the war. At the conclusion of the 
war President Wilson requested the academy to perpetuate the 
research council, and it was therefore reorganized under the academy 
for the promotion of research in the biological and physical 
sciences in time of peace. The research council now stands as the 
operating agency of the American Academy of Science. It is re- 
lated to the Government and to nongovernmental agencies through- 
out the country. 

1. The object of the council is, in general, to stimulate research in 
the mathematical, physical, and biological sciences, and in the appli- 
‘cation of these sciences to engineering, agriculture, medicine, and 
other useful arts, with the object of increasing knowledge, of 
strengthening the national defense, and of contributing in other 
ways to the public welfare. 

2. To survey the larger possibilities of science, to formulate com- 
prehensive projects of research, and to develop effective means of 
utilizing the scientific and technical resources of the country for 
dealing with these projects. 

3. To promote cooperation in research, at home and abroad, in 
order to secure concentration of effort, minimize duplication, and 
stimulate progress; but in all cooperative undertakings to give en- 
couragement to individual initiative, as fundamentally important 
to the advancement of science. 

4. To serve as a means of bringing American and foreign in- 
vestigators into active cooperation with the scientific and technical 
services of the War and Navy Departments and with those of the 
civil branches of the Government. 

5. To direct the attention of scientific and technical investigators 
to the present importance of military and industrial problems in 
connection with the war, and to aid in the solution of these prob- 
lems by organizing specific researches. 

6. To gather and collate scientific and technical information, at 
home and abroad, in cooperation with governmental and other 
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agencies, and to render such information available to duly accredited 
rsons. 

P’The financial support of the administrative work of the council 
is assured by a gift of $5,000,000 to the National Academy of Science 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Part of this gift has 
been devoted to the erection of a building in Washington for the 
joint use of the council and the academy, but the greater part of 
the gift from the corporation is to constitute a permanent endow- 
ment in the hands of the academy, the income from which is to be 
used for the general purposes of the National Research Council. 

Among other gifts to the academy have been large sums of money 
from different sources, among them the Carnegie Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the General Education Board. 

Of the various methods of contributing practical assistance to 
American science in harmony with the general point of view out- 
lined above, which the council has so far adopted, perhaps the most 
important is the establishment of special committees of carefully 
chosen experts for specific scientific subjects or problems urgently 
needing consideration, who shall plan modes of attack and undertake 
to find men and means, with the assistance of the general adminis- 
trative offices of the council, for carrying out the plan. Such prob- 
lems may lie either in the field of pure science or in that of applied 
or industrial science. 

Since we here are concerned with problems relating to deafness, 
I shall confine the rest of my remarks to that phase of the work of 
the council. 

In 1924 the council undertook two direct approaches to the prob- 
lem of deafness, one in assisting Dr. Robert H. Gault in his vibro- 
tactile experiments, the other in making a survey of educational in- 
stitutions of the deaf. This survey consisted of two parts; one of 
the educational attainments of deaf children; the other, made by 
the medical profession, of the deafness of the pupils of service 
schools. The results of this survey disclosed further possibilities of 
research which caused Dr. Knight Dunlap, chairman of the division 
of anthropology and psychology, to propose a conference of those 
interested in the educational and medical problems of the deaf. 
This conference was made possible by a grant of funds from the 
Laura Spelman Memorial. It was held in Washington, in the offices 
of the National Research Council, January 20-21, 1928. and was 
attended by 28 members. In February, 1929, a second conference 
was held at the same place, at which time some 50 men and women 
were present, representing various fields of work for the deaf and 
hard of hearing. All phases of work relating to the deaf were dis- 
cussed and given careful consideration from the viewpoint of the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, the otologist, the scientist, the social 
worker, the educator, the deaf, and the hard of hearing. Dr. Knight 
Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins University, again acted as chairman of 
the conference, and showed a remarkable understanding of the 
problems relating to deafness. 

The following summary of the work of the second conference is 
taken from the Washington Evening Star, which gives in a concise 
way the program which was considered at the conference: 

85360—S. Doc. 48, 71-2——6 
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The program aimed at attacking deafness at all stages of life, but particularly 
among children. For this purpose the establishment of a nursery school for 
deaf children was recommended. No definite location was decided upon, 
although there was some discussion of placing it in Washington. 

A study of Gallaudet College was decided upon to determine the best way 
for this institution to cooperate with other schools for the deaf in training 
teachers, and to obtain suggestions for the adjustment of deaf students in 
other colleges. 

Other lines of research which were approved by the committee were: 

Studies of the heredity of deafness to determine just how much actually 
runs in families and how much is due to early environment. 

Development of adequate tests of hearing for young children so that it will 
be possible to tell whether infants are suffering from auditory deficiency. This 
is practically impossible at present unless the hearing deficiency is marked. 

Tests to be used as a basis for differential diagnosis of feeble-mindedness 
and auditory deficiency. 

A study of the possibilities of hearing aids for the hard-of-hearing child. 

Comparative studies by anatomists and dentists of the development of the 
mouth, jaws, teeth, and throat structures of normal and hard-of-hearing children. 

Studies of the basic motor reactions of thy tongue, lips, diaphragm, and 
throat in normal and hard-of-hearing children. 

Studies of the extent to which the development of complex mental processes 
is affected by the absence of language stimulation. 

A study of the role of auditory stimulation in the spontuneous behavior of 
children. 

Studies of the effect of deafness on the development of other senses and on 
motor ability. 

The effect of deafness on the personality and social relations of young 
children. 

A study of the pathological factors in the hearing defects of young children. 

The development of progressive deafness in the young. 


It is gratifying to al! interested in problems of deafness to realize 
that such a powerful agency as the National Research Council is 
helping to solve them by scientific investigation, and I believe the 
future promises more for the deaf and the deafened than ever before. 

Mr. Drices. The next business on the program is a business meet- 
ing of the conference of superintendents and principals. I shall 
now turn the meeting over to st See ro Booth, of the Ne- 
braska School, president of the conference 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOGLS FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. Boorn. The scheduled time having arrived, the meeting of the 
superintendents and principals, in business session, will please come 
to order. The secretary will read the minutes of the last meeting at 
Knoxville, Tenn., last fall, giving the list of officers of the conference. 

Mr. Trurneuast. I will take these from the Annals. This is the 
only official minutes that we have here. 

Election of officers—The following were elected: President, F. W. 
Booth; vice president, Mrs. H. T. Poore; secretary, E. S. Tillinghast ; 
members of the executive committee—P. Hall, F. M. Driggs, ‘i. M. 
McManaway, T. S. McAloney, W. L. Walker. 

It was moved that a committee be appointed to confer with Gallau- 
det College on the establishment of a junior college along lines sat- 
isfactory to the authorities of the college, and report at the next 
meeting of the conference. That committee consisted of J. W. Jones, 
chairman, F. M. Driggs, O. M. Pittenger, E. A. Stevenson, and O. L. 
McIntire. 
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There was also a committee appointed on salaries. A. E. Pope 
was chairman of that committee; E. S. Tillinghast and A. C. Man- 
ning were the other members. No special time was set for them to 
make a report, so I am sure that the salary committee has no report 


to make. 

The committee on reorganization of the conference consisted of 
W. L. Walker, H. Taylor, and H. M. McManaway. 

Mr. Boorn. We will take the committee in the order in which they 


were read. 
Mr. Trturneuast. The first committee would be that on the junior 


college. 

Mr. McIntire. A day or two before setting out for the convention 
I received a letter from Doctor Jones, who is chairman of this com- 
mittee. Doctor Jones felt, according to his letter, that he could not 
risk coming to the convention, and asked me to act as secretary of this 
committee and to give the report. I will read the report. 

(Report of the committee appointed at the Knoxville conference, 
October 30—-November 2, 1928, to consider with Gallaudet College 
provisions for a more extensive education of the deaf: ) 


The agitation of this question the past two years has brought forth the best 
thought of the profession so that it is not difficult to arrive at a consensus 
of opinion. 

That provision should be made for a more extensive education of the deaf 
there is no doubt in the minds of the committee and apparently in the minds 
of those interested in the deaf. 

To accomplish the desired end in giving the deaf equal advantages with the 
hearing in securing a higher education, we recommend the following: 

(1) That the schools for the deaf set up standards for a high schoot equal 
to that of a first-grade high school in our most progress.ve States and give 
to the pupils who have sufficient ability the necessary time to complete the 
course. 

(2) That all of the grades below the high school should be conducted with 
the aim in view of graduating the brighter pupils from the high school and so 
advancing the slower pupils as to make their days in school as valuable to 
them as possible. 

(3) That the industrial training in the schools for the deaf should be done 
more definitely and completely. Better records should be kept of the time 
each pupil puts in each day in his industrial training and that better,superv’sion 
be provided. The industrial department should be equipped with up-to-date 
tools, machinery, etc., so that the training given to the pup!ls may be most 
useful to them. 

(4) Pupils who graduate from the high schools should aspire to enter the 
freshman class of Gallaudet College, thus enabling that college to dispense with 
its preparatory department. 

We believe Gallaudet College should be encouraged to expand upward so as 
to include fully accredited 4-year courses in as great a number and variety 
as is feasible. We recommend more intensive technical training and an en- 
larged and enriched department for the training of teachers. 


Mr. McManaway. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of infor- 
mation. I would like to have the secretary read the motion pro- 
viding for the appointment of this committee, setting forth what 
its duties and responsibilities are. 

Mr. Tru1nenast. That is, Doctor Jones’s original resolution? Is 
that what you want? 

Mr. McManaway. Is this the action which was taken at the Knox- 
ville meeting? I would like to hear the resolution providing for 
the appointment of the committee. 
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Mr. F. M. Driaes. Let us have it read aloud so we can all get it. 

Mr. TuariNenast. This is: “Resolved by the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, 
at its fourteenth meeting held in Knoxville, Tenn., October 30 to 
November 2, 1928, that it memorialize the Congress of the United 
States and the Federal Commission of Education” asking “for a 
higher education both in academic studies and technical, vocational, 
and industrial training ”—that is not the one you want? 

Mr. F. M. Drices. That is the one Doctor Jones submitted, but 
that was not adopted. It is following that, providing for the 
appointment of this committee. 

Mr. Tr11neuast. Doctor Walker then moved as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to confer with the college authori- 
ties and work out a plan for enlargement of Gallaudet College along lines satis- 
factory to the authorities of the college and report at the next meeting of the 
conference. 

Mr. Mannina. That is it. 

Mr. McManaway. Then is it my understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that this is a plan which has been worked out in accordance with 
those instructions, in cooperation with the college, providing specif- 
ically for carrying out that plan? 

Mr. F. M. Driges. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? I think 
that the committee has not met with the college authorities at all. 
Each member of the committee received a letter from Doctor Jones 
asking what he had in mind regarding the junior college. Each 
member of the committee wrote to Doctor Jones, and the resolutions 
that he prepared have been gone over by three members of the com- 
mittee, including Doctor Hall, but the thing has not been worked 
out, except that each of us expressed his individual opinion to Doctor 
Jones as to what he thought about a junior college. 

Mr. McManaway. Mr. Chairman, I would like to move that this 
report be accepted as a progress report and the committee be 
continued. 

Mr. Driaes. I second the motion. 

(After ‘vote, the motion by Mr. McManaway was adopted.) 

Mr. Boorn. The next committee to report will be the Committee 
on Reorganization of the Conference. 

Dr. W. L. Warxer. Mr. Chairman, this committee was appointed, 
consisting of Doctor Taylor, Mr. McManaway, and myself, to look 
toward the organization of our body in the possible desirability of 
having it incorporated, in order that we might handle the finances 
of the Annals more intelligently, and in order that we might re- 
ceive any bequests that came to us. This committee was also given 
the duty of looking toward the coordination of this group of super- 
intendents with the larger group of superintendents of the public 
schools of the United States, and we have worked toward the end, 
first, of seeing whether we could be created and organized into their 
department of superintendents. It appears that that is a rather ex- 
clusive organization and does not care very much to broaden its scope 
of work and it has some reluctance in taking us in as a part of their 
work. Personally I know of nothing that would be of greater 
benefit to the schools for the deaf than to have us able to coordinate 
and work with that group of persons, and our committee has put its 
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energies thus far toward bringing that about, and we have not been 
able as yet to do it. It seems that there are various committees that 
must be consulted. We can not organize our conference intelligently 
nor write a constitution and by-laws for it until we know whether or 
not we may be accepted into that larger body, and I believe it is-the 
desire of this group of superintendents that we go into the larger 
body. 

The first question that we run up against in the organization of 
this body of men and women is, What shall constitute eligibility ? 
And there we are against the proposition—we might go ahead and 
determine that we will take in not only superintendents but princi- 
pals, as we understand them, and principals of day schools that have 
only one class. We then might have to reorganize all of that if we go 
into this larger body, because the latter has very definite rules as to 
what constitutes a superintendent, and with that in view we have 
been stopped. 

It is the desire of this committee to meet in Washington with that 
executive committee that will have the passing on this question this 
fall, and see if we can, by personal urge, put this thing over. On 
paper we have not been able to do it. Now, I think it would be good 
for this committee if it could be continued and if it could be urged 
or authorized to appear before the committee on relationships, and 
proceed, with your advice and authority, and I believe that we may 
possibly by personal effort put the proposition over for you, and I 
think it would be well worth while. 

That is just about as far as we can go, until you authorize us to 
go further. 

Doctor Gruver. Mr. Chairman, I move that the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted and that the committee be continued, to report 
at the next meeting of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Doctor Watxer. I would like to have something in there to know 
whether it is the desire of this body. Is it the desire of the superin- 
tendents here present that it will be better for us or good for us that 
we become a part, if it is possible, of this larger group of super- 
intendents ? 

Doctor Gruver. In accepting your report I think we place our- 
selves on record as being in favor of it. 

Doctor Waker. I thought perhaps you had not comprehended 
that you were doing that. 

Doctor Grover. I think I fully comprehended it. 

Doctor McAtonry. That would mean we would have to meet every 
year ? 

Doctor Waker. Probably so. 

Mr. Boorn. The motion has been made and seconded that the 
report of this committee be accepted and the committee be continued, 
to report at the next regular conference. Is there anything else, any 
modification? Have I expressed it correctly ? 

Dr. J. Scuuyier Lone. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the plan, 
part of that committee’s work was to define the status of the principal, 
and I am very much interested in knowing whether the committee 
has made any such definition. I think we should have that done, so 
we will know where we stand in this conference. 
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Doctor Waker. I should just like to say to Doctor Long that that 
is the very first question that we faced and were blocked by i it, because 
if we go into that larger group we must accept their definition and 
not our definition. 

Mr. Scorr. Be a side show. 

Doctor Waker. Well, if you want to continue an isolated group, 
just say so. 

Mr. McManaway. When will the superintendents have their meet- 
ing? 

Doctor Wauker. They meet in February. I think they are to meet 
in Atlanta this coming February. 

Mr. McManaway. No; Atlantic City. 

Mr. Buarrner. They meet every year, don’t they? 

Doctor Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Buatrner. We are multipyling our conventions and confer- 
ences and summer meetings until our pockets will all be empty in 
time. What are we going to do? Are we going to meet every year? 

Doctor Watxer. If it is your intention to become a part of the 
educational system of superintendents, that is what you are going to 
do. 

Mr. Buarrner. Of course, as long as our State pays the bill for 
us, it is all right, I guess, but they may get tired of that and shut 
down on us. 

Doctor Waker. They would be more apt to pay your expenses if 
you were going toa national meeting of superintendents than if you 
were going to an isolated meeting. ‘Tt is immaterial to me. That is 
the reason I asked that this question be discussed. It is of no use 
for us to go ahead and butt our heads against a wall if you don’t want 
us to do it. 

Mr. Buatrner. We might investigate and see what can be done 
along the lines, but they will require us to meet with them every year. 

Doctor Watxer. If it is worth while, it is worth while every year. 

Mr. Buarrner. If we are going to be a conference of superintend- 
ents and principals 

Doctor Waker. A conference of eaperinten dente. 

Mr. Buarrner. Don’t they have principals? 

Doctor Waker. No, sir; it is a conference of superintendents. 

(The motion was carried.) 

Mr. Boorn. Now, there was a committee on teacher training that 
was provided for, with Doctor Hall as chairman. 

Doctor Hatz. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the report 
reads as follows: 


NORMAL-TRAINING CLASSES IN THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF 


At the fourteenth meeting of the Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf, held at Knoxville, Tenn., October 30 
to November 2, 1928, a committee consisting of Dr. Percival Hall, chairman, 
Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. E. A. Gruver, Supt. H. M. MeManaway, and Dr. O. M. 
Pittenger was appointed to communicate with all schools for the deaf offering 
courses in teacher training, in order to obtain their courses of study in this 
department and to ascertain from those conducting these training classes 
whether they are willing to comply with the minimum requirements for ad- 
mission and graduation set forth in the report of the former committee on 
normal training, adopted at the thirteenth meeting of the conference at Fred- 
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erick, Md. Accordingly your committee sent out inquiries to all schools in 
which it was understood normal training was being conducted, making the 
inquiries suggested by the conference. Twenty-seven schools were invited 
to report and answers were obtained from all except one. Twenty-one are 
actually engaged in teacher training. 


May I say that very few of them sent me their outlines. I would 
be glad to have them. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPLIES 


Clarke School, Northampton.—Course of study is the same as given by the 
committee on standardization at Frederick. 

Is ready to agree to accept the minimum standards as set forth in the report 
to the conference at Frederick. 

Usually has from 10 to 12 in class. This year has 11. Foreign students are 
retained on a small salary for a second year of practice work. 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, New York.—Course 
of study is the same as that given in Doctor Yale’s report. Accommodations 
for seven; three in the class this year. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf—Course covers that set forth by the 
committee, and considerable additional work, including a thesis. Four college 
graduates and two 2-year college students, with excellent background, in present 
class. Five college graduates accepted for next year. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf.—Course of study covers every 
item in the recommendations made at Frederick with the exception of section 
18, educational psychology. This is omitted if the student is a college graduate. 

“In the daily observation work of experienced teachers our students do con- 
siderably more than the Frederick outline calls for.” 

“Tn daily practice, students do not put in ‘one to two hours per day’ during 
the entire year. We do not deem it wise to begin this work until the students 
have had considerable observation work, perhaps the first or the middle of 
November.” 

Students not graduates of a college or normal school are required to take 
four hours a week at the University of Pittsburgh. The courses are recom- 
mended after studying the students’ most urgent needs. 

Methods employed in teaching advanced studies are included in the course 
for the first time this year. 

Class this year is composed of 10 students, 4 of whom are regular members 
of the teaching staff. 

Maryland State School for the Deaf—Course of study corresponds in prac- 
tically every detail with that in the Annals. 

Standards surpass the minimum requirements; willing to subscribe to same. 

Two teachers are trained on alternate years. None trained this year. 

Arkansas School for the Deaf—Will be glad to follow the recommendations 
of the committee on standardization as to requirements for admission to normal 
class, course followed, ete. 

Course of study based on the one the superintendent had while a normal 
at Gallaudet. 

Two normals last year, retained this year, as extra work was added to this 
year’s course. No class next year, but possibly one in 1930. 

Ohio State School for the Deaf.—Course of study tallies with the Yale course. 

“The only thing we add to that is social duties of our normal students with 
the pupils, looking after their parties, outings, picnics, etc.” 

Usually from six to eight members in the class. Five this year. 

Indiana State School for the Deaf.—Exceed the requirements for admission 
and graduation adopted at the meeting of the conference at Frederick. 

Provisions for observation hardly meet the requirements, since normal stu- 
dents take charge of classes almost from the beginning. 

Course is two years in length. 

Seven members in the class this year. 

Parker Practice Day School for the Deaf.—All items of the minimum requtire- 
ments included with the exception of Nos. 2, 9, 18, and 15. (2. Preparatory 
sense training—Sight and touch. 9. Methods employed in the teaching of ele- 
mentary geography, arithmetic, etc. Methods employed in the teaching of ad- 
vanced arithmetic, algebra, science, history, civil government, current events, 
ete. 18. Educational psychology. 15. Religious instruction.) 
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Two other subjects emphasized: Read'’ng as a means of teaching language 
to the deaf child beginning his education; and teaching lip reading to hard-of- 
hearing children in the public schools. 

Course covers two summer sessions of five weeks each. 

Number of students taking the course averages about 10 or 12. 

New Jersey School for the Deaf.—A well-organized normal department is not 
maintained. However, a number of teachers have been trained from time to 
time. 

In the future, requirements for admission will probably be three years’ normal 
preparation. 

“We are thoroughly in sympathy with the principles laid down at the Fred- 
erick meeting, referred to in your letter.” 

Three or four trained each year, class every other year. 

Public School No. 47, New York City.—“ The year’s course in training has been 
prepared by my assistant having in view the particular needs of our school, and 
it includes the teaching of speech, speech reading, methods in English for the 
deaf child, the physiological side and the psychological side of the deaf child.” 

Members of class must be graduates of a normal school and have taught 
hearing children for at least three years. 

Two or three members in class each year. 

“You can readily see that we would not come under the requirements you 
speak of in your letter.” 

West Virginia School for the Deaf.—Willing to comply with requirements of 
admission and graduation as set forth in the report to the conference at Fred- 
erick. Outstanding, high-school graduates. Hope to raise standard. 

At present following quite closely all the recommendations. 

Membership varies from 6 to 10. This year there are 10 in the class. 

Michigan School for the Deaf.—‘All the persons admitted to our training 
class must be high-school graduates, about half of them having had some col- 
lege or normal work, and some having had three or four years of college work.” 

Course covers all topics included in the report of the committee as given in 
the Annals. 

Usually about 10 in the class. This year there are only 6, and there will prob- 
ably be 7 or 8 next year. 

eg Institute for the Deaf—Minimum educational requirement is junior 
college. 

“The standards of our normal training class do come up to those given in the 
report at the Frederick meeting. However, there are subjects included in the 
outline of our course which are not given in the outline in the Annals.” 

There are usually about 25 in the class. There were 25 in the class of this 
year. 

Alabama Institute for the Deaf— I wish to say that we have four ladies in 
training for the work of teaching. They have qualified as to the requirements 
decided on by the committee of conference principals. As to the reading done, 
I will say that they have read a large number of the subjects furnished by you 
and a few not mentioned in your list of books.” 

Mystic Oral for the Deaf.—wWilling to meet the minimum standards as 
set forth in the report printed in the Annals. 

Students have the same outside duties as the teachers. 

Four members of the class this year. 

Course extends over two years. 

Ontario School for the Deaf.—Do not train teachers other than those needed 
in own school. 

Course of study almost identical with the course outlined in the Annals. 

Four teachers completing their third year of training, seven their second year, 
none in the first-year class, as there were no new additions to the teaching 
staff. 

“The question as to whether or not we would be willing to agree to certain 
definite standards would have to be submitted to the minister of education for 
this Province and be subject to his approval.” 

Michigan State Normal College—Course is a 1-year course. To be admit- 
ted a student must have had at least three years’ college preparation. To 
obtain State aid the student must also have had at least one year of teaching 
experience. Three in class this year. 

St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, New York City.—“ Only one in training 
= but expect to add another soon. We aim only at training sufficient for our 
needs.’ 
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Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf—Course of study practically the same 
as that given in the Annals. Class will be limited to eight. 

Virginia School for the Deaf—Follows outline in Annals closely. Rowelve- 
ment of one hour in phonetics not followed, but not necessary. Students are 
reviewed in grammar before presentation of the question of language teaching. 
We follow Miss Fitzgerald’s outline closely. We do not include methods em- 
ployed in teaching advanced subjects. Two years’ course. 

North Carolina School for the Deaf.—Include in the course all work recom- 
mended by the committee. For the past three years have included a course in 
English grammar. 

Oklahoma ‘School for the Deaf—Have temporarily discontinued normal train- 
ing class. Work reasonably conformed to the course outlined by the com- 
mittee. If normal work is started again, willing to comply with standards 
agreed upon at the Frederick meeting. 


ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION RECEIVED 


No training classes exist at the present time in the California School for the 
Deaf, at Miss Arbaugh’s School in Macon, Ga., or at the State University at 
Madison, Wis. The Oklahoma school has temporarily discontinued its train- 
ing class, and several of the schools, it will be noted, are training only for their 
own needs. During the present year there are approximately 110 teachers 
being trained. The largest class is maintained at the Central Institute, where 
the number in training is 25 and the number of deaf pupils is 80. 

Geographical distribution.—The training centers in New England are the Clarke 
School and the Mystic Oral School, where about 15 teachers are in preparation 
altogether. In New York State, St. Joseph’s and Public School No. 47 train 
only their own teachers. The Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes is training three this year for general work. Therefore, in the whole 
State of New York there seem to be only about seven teachers being prepared. 
The New Jersey School is not training any normals this year. In Pennsylvania, 
Mount Airy and the Western Pennsylvania School together are preparing, or can 
prepare, some 14 teachers. The Maryland school has none in training this year, 
though it trains two every other year. The Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
is training six teachers, the usual number. The Virginia Schoo} has in training 
three. In the Southern States, Alabama is training 4; West Virginia 10; and the 
North Carolina School, 5. In the great middle western field, Ohio is training 
5; Indiana, 7; Chicago, 10; Michigan, 6; Central Institute, 25; and 
Arkansas, 2; or a total of 55 in this region. The Southwestern and far Western 
States are training none. In Canada, as far as we can find, the Ontario schcol 
trains a few teachers for its own service. It is evident, therefore, that while 
the total number of teachers in training is approaching our needs, the far 
Western and Southern States must draw from training centers at long distances 
from their locations: Just how the needs of the Canadian schools are supplied 
is not apparent. 

Standards of admission and graduation—The only schools reporting defi- 
nitely the admission of high-school graduates for training are the Michigan 
school and the West Virgina school. The report says, however, that in Michi- 
gan about half of this year’s class have had at least two years of college or 
normal school work, and some have had considerably more higher training. 
In West Virginia regular normal school training is likely to be required in the 
future. The Western Pennsylvania school reports that normal students who 
are not graduates of universities or normal schools are required to take four 
hours of work at the University of Pittsburgh. Sixteen of the schools state 
that they have complied, or will comply, with the minimum requirements for 
training as set forth in the report at the Frederick meeting. Seven schools 
have a more extended course than this minimum as given. The course at the 
Parker practice day school covers two summer sessions of five weeks each, 
and requirements for training are evidently less than those set forth in the 
committee’s report at Frederick. Entrance requirements and training courses 
on the whole seem to be fairly satisfactory. One to two years of special 
training is required nearly everywhere. (Mystic, Indiana, and Virginia, two 
years. ) 


SUGGESTIONS 


It is to be hoped that training centers will be established in several regions 
that are not at the present time covered. This is likely to be the case in 
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California. If another western center could be established and Belleville or 
Winnipeg should provide a general Canadian training center, if enlarged 
facilities be provided for training in New York State, where the largest pupil- 
age in any one State exists, the problem of geographical distribution of the 
training centers would be much better solved than at present. With 25 or 30 
more well-selected normals in training the supply should about equal the de- 
mand. Without question all training centers expecting to send out teachers 
to do regular classroom work should adopt the minimum requirements as set 
forth in the report of the former committee at Frederick, both for admission 
and for graduation. 

The National Research Council has recently asked a grant of $20,000 for a 
survey of teacher training and curricula. If the survey is financed and car- 
ried out, it should be of great value in standardizing and improving teacher 
training. 


ADDITIONAL COURSES NOT INCLUDED IN THE MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


Clarke school.—‘ We are giving increased attention to methods of measur- 
ing and developing residual hearing, possibly more than was suggested in that 
report.” 

Western Pennsylvania school.-‘In daily observation work of experienced 
teachers our students do considerably more than the Frederick outline calls 
for. We are this year for the first time including methods employed in teaching 
advanced studies.” 

Ohio school.—‘ The only thing we add to that (the Yale course) is social 
duties of our normal students with the pupils, looking after their parties, out- 
ings, Picnics, etc. Our normal students also attend chapel and render some 
service there if they are capable of signing. If not, they serve as monitors in 
individual seats.” 

North Carolina school.—“ For the past three years we have given a course not 
recommended by the committee—a stiff course in English grammar. We spend 
one month on a thorough review of English grammar and we think it greatly 
strengthens our course in the development of language by grades, the major 
course of our second term.” 

Central Institute: 

1. Study of preschool age deaf children— 

(a) Central Institute admits children as young as 2% years of age. Has 
always maintained a nursery school. 

2. Twelve lectures on social hygiene. 

3. A 6-month course in lip-reading. 

(a) Practice teaching under supervision. 

4. A 6-month course in corrective speech. 

(a) Practice teaching under supervision. 

(b) Clinic work under supervision of Miss Mildred McGinnis, head of depart- 
ment, and Miss Mary Chamberlain, Washington University Medical School. 

(c) Clinic work done at Washington University with cooperation and advice 
of— 

(1) Miss Johnston, neurology department. 
(2) Doctor Wilson, psychiatric department. 
(3) Miss Clara Newberger, laryngology department. 
(4) Pediatric department. 
(5) Social service workers. 
(6) Child Welfare League of Missouri. 
(ad) Pupils come from radius of— 
(1) East St. Louis, Il. 
(2) Belleville, Ill. 
(3) St. Charles, Mo, 
(e) Types of speech defects studied : 
(1) Stammering. 
(2) Oral inactivity. 
(3) Mental retardation. 

5. Mental testing under supervision of Miss Barbara Kendall, Washington 
University. 

6. Course of reading: Literature for children. 

Maryland and Indian schools.—Both the Maryland and Indiana schools say 
that their courses include more than the minimum requirements as set forth 
by the former committee at Frederick, but they do not say in what particulars. 
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Virginia school.—‘ Besides what is outlined in the Annals we include talks on 
personality, class management, art of living, conservation of school time, ete. 
Our course of training covers two years, so that there is plenty of provision 
for supervision of classroom work.” 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf—‘‘Besides the matter covered in the Annals 
we require a year of training in manual spelling and the language of signs, 
believing that a knowledge of the latter is most valuable, both for those who live 
in the institution and for those who deal with the adult deaf outside of school. 
We insist on the visiting of neighboring schools during the year and observation 
therein. Among those visited by all or part of the class this year have been the 
Maryland school, Miss Reinhardt’s school, the North Carolina school, and 
Mount Airy. Special lectures are given by members of the Gallaudet faculty 
on various general topics of interest to normal students, and a thesis is required 
of all members of the class. Those holding the bachelor’s degree who are 
successful receive the degree of master of arts at the end of the course.” 

Doctor Grover. Mr. Chairman, just as a matter of record, may I 
ask Doctor Hall to add something in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania institution ? 

The Pennsylvania institution is not maintaining a teacher-training 

a y . ‘ ‘ “ : . 
class. The institution permits Miss Christmas and Miss Upham, 
principals in the intermediate and primary departments, respectively, 
to select candidates for training and the school offers simply obser- 
vation in the classroom. So the Pennsylvania institution is really not 
maintaining a teacher-training class. I simply wanted to clarify the 
statement. The other part of it, I think, is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Boorn. You have heard the report of the committee on teacher 
training. Is there a motion? 

Mr. Briepsor. I move that the report be received. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

Mr. Boorn. It has been moved and seconded that the report of the 
committee on teacher training be accepted. 

Doctor Waker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to amend that—that 
it be received as information and that the appreciation of the con- 
ference be expressed to the committee for its excellent work in so care- 
fully preparing the report. 

Mr. McManaway. As a member of the committee who knows that 
Doctor Hall, the chairman, did all the work, I would like to second 
the motion as amended. 

Mr. Boorn. I think, then, the motion is that the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted and Doctor Hall’s work be commended and ap- 
proved by the conference. Is there any discussion of that motion? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be amiss to 
say that there are a great many candidates now for teacher training. 
From the record we kept last year we found we had applications from 
63 persons from 17 different States. A number of them were college 
graduates. A number of them were only high-school graduates, how- 
ever, but the majority of them claimed two years of college credits. 
I think that is encouraging, that even college graduates are offering 
themselves for teacher training. 

Mr. McManaway. Mr. Chairman, I can supplement what Mr. 
Goodwin has said by saying that there have been a great many ap- 

lications to the Virginia school that we have not been able to accept. 

e really should have stated, as one other school did—the New Jersey 
school, I believe—that we are not setting ourselves up as a training 
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school. We train a few each year, most of whom we use ourselves,. 
and it is impossible, on account of the limited facilities for observa- 
tion and that sort of thing, for us to attempt regular normal train- 
ing. But why should we not require four years instead of simply 
two for admission to training? I was told by Mr. Cloud, I believe— 
or perhaps it was a professor from the University of Kansas—that 
in Kansas they have hundreds of graduates of the teachers’ college 
who can not find positions in the public schools, teachers who have 
full normal training, who have definitely attempted to prepare them- 
selves for a life as teachers, with nothing open for them in their 
chosen line. It seems to me that this is a very auspicious time for the 
profession to still further raise its standards of admission for 
training classes. 

Doctor Harz. Mr. Chairman, I think without any doubt the 
requirements for teacher training are increasing in connection with 
public-school work. I believe the arrangement in a good many 
places now already is that they will require two years of normal 
training for a certificate for teaching in the lower grades, and they 
are raising the standards for teaching in the higher grades, the high 
schools and so forth, to four years in many cases. The normal 
schools in the District of Columbia this last year raised their require- 
ments to three years, and next fall will start their teachers’ college, 
giving a bachelor’s degree at the end of four years. 

I do not know whether we ought to go into the question of 
whether some of our teachers are going to teach young children and 
therefore may not need any more than the present requirements. 
That would be a rather complicated thing for us to take up, but I 
believe we can certainly practically demand now the minimum 
agreed upon at the Frederick meeting. You will notice that not 
all of our training classes as yet come up to that. Most of them 
have, 16 out of about 21, I think. But I certainly think they ought 
to come up to those minimum requirements, and perhaps Mr. 
McManaway’s suggestion might be adopted, or we might, through 
this discussion, lead up to it later anyway. 

Mr. Bsortrz. Mr. Chairman, I presume I will be playing solitaire 
on this, but I raise a protest to any motion being taken at this time 
to raise those qualifications to four years at college. We certainly 
have in our profession a large number of teachers who are the best 
we have, who are not college graduates. We have here at this 
school, putting on rhythmic training, a young lady from my insti- 
tution, and that young lady is only a graduate from high school 
and would be barred from our work absolutely if I were to require 
that she have four years of college training. 

A Meneer. Is that all she does? 

Mr. Bsorter. She does regular school work. She has regular 
requirements, and she is taking college work right along. 

Doctor Wauxer. We are not looking forward to cutting out those 
already in the work; we are simply raising the bar over which they 
shall go in the future. 

Mr. Bsorter. Suppose I should get some one of the same caliber 
two or three years hence, some one who wants to get into this line 
of work; she would not be allowed to come in. I think each school 
should make that barrier itself, if it wants to. If the Virginia 
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‘school, for instance, doesn’t want to take a teacher in training who 
is not a college graduate, it can do so. It can fortify itself against 
that type of teacher. But, for my part, I feel that we are going 
to cut out a great many very valuable teachers if we raise the re- 
quirement from two years to four, because the desirable teacher is 
going to continue her schooling anyway and get a degree, as this 
young lady is doing, but it is going to be a long time before.she can 
meet the 4-year requirement. 

Mr. McManaway. I did not make any motion to change this, and 
I don’t know that a motion is expedient at this time. But I would 
say this: That with many teachers who have already the training 
and no jobs, it does seem to me as if the time is about right for con- 
sidering raising our standards. Now, that doesn’t reflect in any 
way upon those who are already in the work, many of whom are 
doing their utmost to improve themselves, and I am sure Mr. Bjorlee 
will agree with me that this excellent teacher to whom he refers 
would herself agree that she would be better prepared for the work 
she is doing if she had a full college degree behind her and all of the 
background which that represents. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Mr. Chairman, would not Mr. Bjorlee’s stand de- 
feat the very idea that we have been working for—of standardization ? 
If we raise the requirement by vote of the ‘superintendents and prin- 
cipals in conference, and if that is not lived up to, would it not be 
defeating the very idea for which we have been fighting ? 

I will admit that some of the best teachers I ever saw never attended 
a day in college. But it makes me think of the Irishman’s clock, 
regarding which the jeweler affirmed that it would run eight days 
without winding, whereupon the Irishman said, “And, faith, how 
long would it run if I wind it?” If this teacher made an excellent 
teacher without college training, she would have been a better teacher 
with college training. 

Mr. Bgortze. Mr. Chairman, if I understood correctly, Doctor 
Hall made the suggestion that it might be well at this time that we 
raise that standard from two years to four years, and I rose in pro- 
test to having that passed at this time, not to reduce the standard that 
is already in “existence but to prevent ‘its being raised from two years 
to four at the present time. It seems to me that in our case of pick 
and choose, those of us who want college graduates do not need to 
sign up a teacher who is not a college gr aduate, and those of us who 
feel that we can get excellent teachers otherwise ought to be permitted 
to continue our training course and train those teachers, if they are 
high-school graduates and otherwise qualified, and if North Carolina 
and Virginia don’t want them, they can pick those who are college 
graduates. 

Mr. Boorn. We will now hear the report of the committee on 
salaries. 

Mr. Tinu1ncnast. I have no official minutes to refer to, and in look- 
ing through the annals I see this committee was appointed consisting 
of Mr. Pope, Mr. Manning, and Mr. Tillinghast. Mr. Pope is proba- 
bly chairman of that committee, but he didn’t know he was on the 
committee when I asked him about it to-day. That committee has 
no report to make at the present time. It may possibly have a report 
at the next regular meeting of the conference. 
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Mr. Boorn. I think it would be in order for the secretary to read 
the names of all who are present this afternoon at this meeting, so 
that he may not omit anyone from the records. 

Mr. Tuu1nenast. This is the list as I have it: I. Bjorlee, J. W. 
Blattner, J. F. Bledsoe, F. W. Booth, T. E. Bray, A. L. Brown, A. P. 
Buchanan, D. T. Cloud, W. O. Connor, S. Craig, H. E. Day, B. W. 
Driggs, F. M. Driggs, E. McK. Goodwin, E. A. Gruver, P. Hall, 
J. C. Harris, G. C. Huckaby, Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, M. J. Lee, J. S. 
Long, T. S. McAloney, O. L. McIntire, H. M. McManaway, H. J. 
Menzemer, O. M. Pittenger, Mrs. H. T. Poore, A. E. Pope, Mrs. B. M. 
Riggs, W. A. Scott, V. O. Skyberg, H. Taylor, E. S. Tillinghast, W. J- 
Tucker, W. L. Walker, N. Zimble. 

Mr. Boorn. The question of the time and place for the meeting 
of the next conference has arisen. I have received quite a number 
of communications requesting the meeting of the conference. It has 
been suggested that the matter be left to the executive committee 
to decide as to the time and place. If there are invitations for the 
holding of the next conference that may be extended at this time, 
we shall be very glad to hear them, I am sure. 

Doctor McAtonry. Mr. Chairman and fellow superintendents, I 
am duly authorized to invite the next conference of superintendents 
and principals to meet in Colorado Springs. I am not going to take 
your time to tell you about the beauties of the Pike’s Peak region 
or about the fine climate we have in Colorado Springs, but I do 
want to say that we will be very happy if you can hold your next 
meeting there, and we will give you a very hearty welcome when 
you come. [Applause. } 


Mr. Day. Mr. President, after Mr. McAloney’s very cordial invi- 
tation I think what I say will probably be very futile, but I was 
a by one of the authorities in St. Louis, who is instrumental 


in bringing conventions to that city, to invite the conference to meet 
in St. Louis some time—at any time convenient to it. 

St. Louis, of course, is centrally located, has many excellent hotels, 
and for many reasons it would be very desirable to meet there. 

Doctor Waker. I move that these invitations be referred to the 
executive committee for its consideration and action. 

(The motion was variously seconded. ) 

Mr. Boorn. It has been moved and seconded that the matter of 
time and place of the next meeting of the conference be referred to 
the executive committee—be put in their hands. Are there any 
remarks on that motion ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. It is so referred. Is there any further 
business ? 

Mr. Croup. Mr. Chairman, we are conducting this year at the 
Kansas school for the first time a six weeks’ training class for teach- 
ers. It happens to be under the direction and supervision of the 
American association. It is going into the second week, and that 
far I would pronounce the school a success, having nearly 100 en- 
rolled from some 26 institutions. We have not had as many from 
the surrounding territory as we would like to have had, but all in 
all the summer school has probably been conducted thus far quite 
successfully. 
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I wonder if it would not be proper for the conference of super- 
intendents and principals -here assembled to approve the continu- 
ance of the summer training classes for teachers covering a period of 
six weeks, and also encourage the affiliation of these summer schools 
with some university whereby the schools will command national 
respect as well as national recognition. 

In our school we are very fortunate this summer. Dean Schwegg- 
ler, dean of the school of education of the University of Kansas, 
has made arrangements to send to us a professor for mental measure- 
ments and psychology, and his courses are proving very, very 
popular. We have some 28 signed up, which I understand is about 
twice the number that signed up for university credits a year ago, 
when this provision was made. I would like to see the conference 
of superintendents and principals approve the practice of continuing 
these summer schools for a period of six weeks, affiliating with some 
university or college, whereby the work will be accredited to those 
who successfully pass the minimum requirements, which, by the 
way, have to be much more for the association certificate than for 
the University of Kansas credits. 

Mr. Day. I should like to ask one question. Will the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota accept credits from the University of Kansas? 

Mr. Croup. Yes; on this basis. These universities being in the 
association of colleges and universities, what we must do in order 
to have the course accepted by the University of Kansas is to meet 
the requirements of the University of Kansas. In other words, we 
had to satisfy them that the people on our faculty for the summer 
school were such people as they themselves would employ if they 
were conducting such a course. When that requirement was tet, 
then the University of Kansas included the course under the title 
“ Education of the Deaf.” 

Now, a mistake was made by a large number of teachers with re- 
gard to this. For instance, I know down in Texas they took the an- 
nouncement of the summer school over to the registrar, put it —— 
him, and asked him if he would give credits for our work. There wa 
geography, history, civics, grammar, visible speech, corrective iu 
and so forth. He turned them down. He said “No” and quite 
naturally scared a few of them out, instead of writing to us, when 
we could have told him that all of these come under the one head- 
ing of “ Education of the deaf,” and covers not courses for indi- 
vidual credit, but a combination of courses. It then would have 
been handled much more easily than it has been handled. But in 
spite of that we have nearly the 28 who have registered, and I think 
it is a very encouraging sign of progress, particularly so for the 
teachers in this section of the country, to whom we made special ap- 
peal. However, we have them for the eastern coast as well as the 
West and Northwest and extreme South, and I think that it would be 
very fitting for the conference to give its approval to the continua- 
tion of the six weeks’ summer training classes for teachers of the 
deaf. 

Doctor Waker. At the Kansas school ? 

Mr. Croup. Well, Dean Schweggler would be very glad to have it 
at the University of Kansas; in fact, he has made several overtures 
toward establishing something there in the way of training teachers. 
But you can take that up with him directly. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Buatrner. I suppose the University of Wisconsin and other 
universities would be willing to make that sort of arrangement. 

Mr. McManaway. It is my understanding from Mr. Clond’s 
statement that it is his idea that if this conference of heads of schools 
indorses the policy of running a six weeks’ course, offering university 
credits, it will inure to the benefit of the schools. Now, that would 
not necessitate indorsing any particular summer school, but the policy 
of holding summer schools which will offer work of such a char- 
acter as to secure university credits, and it was simply the idea, as 
I understand it, that if this conference does go on record, it will 
perhaps react very favorably on the attitude of the teachers toward 
attending summer schools, and so benefit all of us. If that is his 
idea, I make such a motion, so that the conference may be put on 
record. 

Mr. F. M. Driees. I second the motion. 

Mr. Boorn. The motion has been seconded. Are there any 
remarks ? 

Mr. Hucxapsy. I think the point raised by Mr. Day is very im- 
portant, that to secure the credits among the different univ ersities, 
the summer school ought to be held in ‘connection with some uni- 
versity that belongs to the American Association of Colleges and 
Universities. That ought to be guaranteed. Of course the Uni- 
versity of Kansas is, but there are some State universities that are 
not. I think that ought to be guaranteed. 

Mr. Croup. That would be up to the summer-school committee to 
determine where the summer school should go, and it would have to 
make investigation. 

Mr. Hucxany. If the conference approves the plan, I think it 
ought to be with that guarantee. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I think that if the University of Kansas 
can do that, we can do it in almost any State. The point I am inter- 
ested in is that the summer school and this convention, or the associa- 
tion, either one or the other, should be held together every year, 
every summer. If Mr. Cloud had had the convention there with 
the summer school, he would have had 200 teachers instead of 100. 

Mr. Croup. We wouldn’t have had the convention and the summer 
school together. We couldn’t handle them both. 

Mr. Scorr. There might be some other States that could do it. 
It seems to me that that would be the feasible plan. We are having 
too many different things. 

Mr. Croup. It seems to me you would have to take the summer 
school to the teachers. You can’t expect the teachers in the Kansas 
school, who are paid as low as $125 up to $170 or $175, to go back to 
the east coast for a period of six weeks at great expense. It isn’t 
any trouble at all, other than to the individual who is entertaining 
the summer schools, to bring the summer school to them. The 
faculty will go, and why not ‘take the summer school where it will 
do the most good? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I think the summer school and the convention 
ought to be held at the same institution. Next summer when you 
have an association meeting, let the school be held there also. The 
convention and the association are practically the same. 

Doctor Waker. The convention and the association are about to 
meet together now. We are not so far apart. 
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Mr. Scorr. Practically two-thirds of the membership of one is in 
the other, so we are one and the same except technically, and why 
not have a summer school at some place that can entertain it, in some 
school for the deaf where they won’t have to pay such high prices 
for hotels, and so on. But at a university I don’t think it would be 
practical. 

A great many teachers attend these conventions who would attend 
summer school if it were not for the extra expense. Many more 
teachers would have gone to Olathe if they could have come here, 
too, but they couldn’t go to both places; and even if you had them at 
different dates at the same place, they couldn’t stand the expense 
of going to summer school and then the expense of going to a con- 
vention. But if you could combine the two, they would kill two 
birds with one stone. There would be more attending the conven- 
tion, and there would be more attending the summer school. 

Mr. Boorn. You have heard the question. All those in favor will 
signify by saying “aye ”; opposed * no.” 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

It is carried. Is there anything further? 

Doctor Haut. Mr. Chairman, may I just request that the members 
of the executive committee of the conference remain a few moments to 
take up some matters of business that ought to be settled for the sake 
of the Annals before we get away? 

Mr. Booru. The conference is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4.40 p. m., the conference adjourned. ) 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 8 p. m. by Supt. F. M. Driggs. 

Mr. Drices. Our genial host, Mr. Skyberg, will introduce the 
speaker of the evening. 

Mr. Sxysere. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great 
pleasure and a great honor to have the chairman of our State board of 
control here to speak to the assembly this evening. Mrs. La Du, who 
has had long service in the State in the various activities in connection 
with the board of control, which has charge of the State institutions, 
18 in number, has found time to come to us. I take great pleasure in 
introducing Mrs. Blanche L. La Du, chairman of the State board of 
control. 

CHILD WELFARE IN MINNESOTA 


By Mrs. BLancHE L. La Du, Chairman, State Board of Control, Minnesota 


The State board of control was created in 1901 to take the place of 
the several boards of charities and corrections which then had charge 
of the State institutions. The principal work of the board is the 
general care and supervision given to the State institutions and all 
business pertaining thereto. This in itself constitutes an enormous 
task, since there are 18 State institutions having a population of 
over 14,000 inmates at the present time. It costs the State in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000 a year to care for this large number of 
State wards. 

85360-—S. Doc. 48, 711-2——7 
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Since the organization of the State board of control many addi- 
tional responsibilities and activities have been added. The legisla- 
ture of 1917 charged the State board of control with the administra- 
tion of all laws for the protection of defective, illegitimate, depend- 
ent, and delinquent children. This has come to be one of the largest 
activities of the board. The children’s bureau is the department 
through which the State board of control promotes the enforcement 
of these laws. 

Prior to 1917 legislation relating to the welfare of children had 
not received attention in a comprehensive and coordinated manner. 

In 1916, at the request of many interested individuals and organ- 
izations, the governor appointed a commission to revise and codify 
the laws of the State relating to children and 35 of the 41 bills sub- 
mitted by this commission to the 1917 legislature were enacted into 
law. Amendments and consolidations of previous legislation were 
made and some wholly new legislation enacted. These laws consti- 
tute what is generally known as the Minnesota Children’s Code. 

The laws provide for the establishment of county child-welfare 
boards, enforcement of all laws for the protection of defective, 
illegitimate, dependent, neglected, and delinquent children. It pro- 
vides for the inspection, investigation, and licensing of maternity 
hospitals, infants’ homes, and agencies for receiving and caring for 
children or for placing them in private homes; supervising and pro- 
moting efficiency and uniformity in handling mothers’ pensions or 
county allowances; safeguarding the interests of illegitimate children 
by establishing paternity and securing for them the nearest possible 
approximation to the care, support, and education that they would 
be entitled to if born of lawful marriage; investigation of all peti- 
tions for the adoption of children and visitations of the children in 
the homes in which they have been placed. 

To enable the State board of control to carry out the purpose of 
the law, authority was given it to appoint a chief executive officer 
and the necessary assistants to act for the board as a central agency. 
This central agency is known as the children’s bureau. It is com- 
posed of a director, an assistant director, assisted by a staff consisting 
of 4 supervisors, 6 field representatives, 10 stenographers, and 7 filing 
clerks. 

The State board of control has authority, on request of the board 
of county commissioners, to appoint in each county three persons (in 
counties of the first class, five), two of whom shall be women, who, 
with the county superintendent of schools and a member of the board 
of county commissioners, shall constitute a county child-welfare 
board. There are now 82 counties out of the 87 that have county 
child-welfare boards, and 23 of these counties have full time paid 
executive secretaries. The members of the county boards serve 
without compensation. 

During the 10 years these laws have been in effect, the county child- 
welfare boards have demonstrated their value and usefulness in the 
field of child welfare. While the State can set up standards and 
supervise and assist in the enforcement of law in the county, yet the 
actual solution of problems in the county must, in the last analysis, 
be solved by the community through its county child-welfare board 
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in cooperation with the county attorney, the probate judge, county 
commissioners, and other public officials. 

In May, 1919, the State board of control, as authorized by law, 
called its first conference of officials charged with the enforcement of 
laws relating to children. These officials consisted of county welfare 
board members, probate judges, county attorneys, and social workers. 
Since then annual conferences have been called with that of the State 
conference of social work, and during the past few years several 
regional conferences have also been held each year for the purposes 
of publicity and education as to the work of child welfare. 

In the legislature of 1923 a law was passed placing under the 
children’s bureau a department for the blind, to aid the blind of the 
State by home instruction and training, assisting them in securing 
tools, appliances, and supplies, and in marketing the products of 
their labor, extending care and relief to blind persons who are not 
capable of self-support. 

The children’s bureau, in carrying out this work, is divided into 
five departments. 

1. General department, including adoptions, placements, and 
unmarried mothers. 

2. Department of institutions, including maternity hospitals, child- 
caring institutions, child-placing agencies, boarding homes, and day 
nurseries, 

3. Department of guardianship, including the supervision for the 
board of control of children committed to its care and custody. 

4. Department for the feeble-minded committed as feeble-minded 
to the care and custody of the State board of control. 

5. Department of the blind under the State board of control for 
the care of the blind in the State of Minnesota. 

Since the organization of the child-welfare department 10 years 
ago more than 30,000 children’s cases have been handled, and of 
these 12,959 have been cases of illegitimate children. Money col- 
lected for the support of illegitimate children by the board and 
county boards amounts to almost half a million dollars. There have 
been about 3,917 adoptions; over 3,000 placements; 6,000 miscel- 
laneous cases—including dependent, neglected and delinquent—3,691 
feeble-minded cases, and at the present time the children’s bureau is 
working on 11,340 active cases. 

In the department of children’s institutions 200 maternity hos- 
pitals, 28 children’s institutions, and 18 child-placing agencies were 
licensed, and since 1923 annually it has passed upon the fitness of 
approximately 1,000 boarding homes. 

The work of the children’s bureau essentially relates to noninsti- 
tutional preventive measures in the field of child welfare. With the 
life of the child in State institutions the children’s bureau has no 
duties, since such children are under direct supervision of the board 
of control, but the child in need of special care in the community 
is the concern of the children’s bureau and its child-welfare boards. 

If the child is illegitimate, defective, dependent, neglected, or de- 
linquent, it is the duty of the bureau to take steps to secure for the 
child the care and supervision which he needs. Unless unusual con- 
ditions exist, the child’s welfare is best promoted by keeping him in 
his own home, and no child should be removed from his home unless 
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it is impossible to so reconstruct family conditions as to make the 
home safe for the child or to so supervise the child in his own home 
as to make his presence safe for the community. If it becomes 
necessary to remove the child from his home, it is the duty of the 
bureau to secure for the child home life as nearly normal as possible 
or institutional care. The appointment of individuals as guardians 
by juvenile courts is the procedure followed. If the child is illegiti- 
mate, his paternity must be established and adequate support secured 
from the adjudged father of the child. If the child is dependent, 
and is of sound mind and free from disease, his welfare is promoted 
by placing him in a good family home for adoption. When he is 
adopted or committed to the guardianship of the State public school 
for dependent children at Owatonna, the duty of the children’s 
bureau is fulfilled. In case of a delinquent child, the home of the 
child should be investigated, and if possible reconstructed so that 
the home may be safe for the child, that the child may be properly 
supervised and protected, and the community made safe from the 
child’s delinquencies. 

Almost without exception, the child’s delinquency is due to his 
environment. It avails little to place a child in the State Training 
School for Boys or the Home School for Girls for a year or so and 
return him to the old environment. 

The delinquent child needs special attention if we would save him 
for useful citizenship and dry up the stream of the insane and 
criminal flowing toward our institutions. 

The children handicapped mentally and physically bring a large 
burden of problems to the children’s bureau. The blind, the deaf 
and dumb, and the crippled and deformed have provision made for 
their care and education in State institutions, but for the child physi- 
cally handicapped by venereal disease or other physical disability 
but not definitely feeble-minded no adequate provision has been 
made. These dependent, physically handicapped children are un- 
placeable or unadoptive. Records in the children’s bureau show 
about 300 such children reported, 65 of whom have been committed 
to the State board of control. The aid of private philanthropy 
through associations and individuals has given some relief. The 
only agency now responsible for their care is the county. 


DEPARTMENT OF FEEBLE-MINDED 


The proper care and treatment of the feeble-minded and their 
progeny constitutes one of the gravest social and economic problems 
of modern civilization. The feeble-minded are a causative factor 
in the production of crime, pauperism, prostitution, and social dis- 
eases. The loss to society and the economic waste is too great. 

The problem of the delinquent defective demands serious consid- 
eration. Every year many of this type are convicted of crime and 
sent to penal institutions, where upon expiration of their sentence 
they must again be turned loose into the community. This class of 
defectives should have permanent care and supervision. 

The State School for the Feeble-Minded is not equipped to care 
for the delinquent defective who needs not only specialized care but 
constant guarding similar to that of a penal institution. 
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The State owes a duty to these unfortunate mental defectives and 
can discharge that duty only by giving them proper care and atten- 
tion which will provide for them the necessary physical comforts 
and bring out of each individual all that is possible and best. It 
must protect from the harmful influences due to the enforced asso- 
ciation of normal children with mental defectives, and it must also 
protect its citizens from personal violence and crime so often com- 
mitted. by the mentally irresponsible. 

The School for the Feeble-Minded at Faribault has reached its 
capacity of 2,000. We have a waiting list of 842, of whom 442 
should have immediate institutional care. 

Another new cottage for epileptics will be opened at Cambridge 
about July 1, at which time some 75 epileptics now cared for at the 
School for the Feeble-Minded will be transferred, thus giving room 
for an increase at the Faribault institution. 

The sterilization law passed by the legislature of 1925, and ad- 
ministered by the State board of control according to statute, should 
be helpful in the decrease of the propagation @f the feeble-minded, 
and also be of economic value in that many of those who have sub- 
mitted to this operation may go out into the community and become 
self-supporting. They are kept, however, under supervision, in order 
that, should any become a menace to the community they may be re- 
turned to the care of the institution. Since this law became effective 
over 200 persons have been sterilized. 7 

Realizing that the higher type of feeble-minded can be trained to 
do many useful things and can be wholly or partially self-supporting, 
and that the higher grade of feeble-minded girls should be permitted 


to live in a more normal home environment, an effort has been made 
to enlarge the policy of outside supervision. While some girls and 
boys have gone back into their own homes, the State board of con- 
trol has, ee the cooperation of the Women’s Welfare League, of 


Minneapolis, demonstrated the success of the colony plan of parole 
for groups of this kind. Beginning in November, 1924, 20 girls 
were admitted to the clubhouse supervised by this league, and since 
then a number of girls have had an opportunity to live a more nearly 
normal life in a homelike atmosphere; also to become self-supporting. 
Reports sent in by the executive secretary of the Women’s Welfare 
League showed that in 20 months the amount earned by the girls 
totaled about $17,500. They paid for their board about $8,500, while 
the State board of control paid for them $2,500. At the monthly per 
capita cost at the institution this was a saving to the State of about 
$6,000 during the 20 months. Many of the girls have accumulated 
bank accounts also, and not only have the girls paid for their board 
and had savings accounts but they have bought their own clothes, 
have paid for their pleasures, such as moving pictures, etc., and 
several have taken music lessons or attended night school. Many 
have given presents to their families and friends. The atmosphere 
of the clubhouse, as the home is called, has been as nearly that of a 
happy home as it could be, and the girls are on the whole con- 
tented and happy with the pleasures which are possible for them. 

On the strength of the success of this colony, the State board of 
control requested the legislature for authority to start similar colonies 
in St. Paul and Duluth. The request was granted and $10,000 was 
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appropriated. The clubhouse or colony home was opened in St. Paul 
in August, 1927, and a similar home in Duluth will be opened in 
April this year. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND 


There are about 2,500 blind persons in Minnesota. Thus we see 
that, as a group, the blind citizens constitute only a very small part 
of the population of our State, and from the standpoint of numbers 
present only a comparatively small problem. From the standpoint, 
however, of the calamity which has visited them, the handicaps under 
which they must live and work and the many difficulties to be over- 
come in their adjustment to happy lives and useful citizenship, the 
blind people of the State constitute a problem out of all proportion 
to the numbers involved, and one which every consideration of social 
justice and social conservation requires that the State shall make a 
special effort to meet, and meet in a complete and generous way. 

The difficulties and handicaps under which the blind are trained 
should not prevent gr discourage the efforts of the State for their 
rehabilitation. If it does, the State is in the end the loser, for it 
will be deprived of rich assets in potential work, high character, loyal 
service, and special aptitude which special care and training, even 
under an imperfect system, have already developed among our blind 
citizens. In other words, the State should focus its efforts upon 
the duty of helping the blind to help themselves to become happy and 
self-supporting citizens. 

Much concern has been given this department for the blind, and 
the State board of control is certain that under the present law the 
most efficient service can be administered to the blind, provided, 
however, that sufficient appropriations are granted by the legisla- 
ture. About 2,000 blind persons have been registered with the divi- 
sion. The board has cooperated with the department of reeduca- 
tion to the fullest extent in the matter of giving these blind citizens 
schooling and vocational training. At the present time relief has 
been granted to about 200, equipment of various kinds was given to 
17, while 23 received maintenance during training. The recent legis- 
lature appropriated $60,000 a year for this biennial; therefore we 
shall be able to extend relief to a larger number than heretofore. 
In the judgment of the board at least $100,000 a year should be avail- 
able in order to do effective work. 

The institutions of our State are overflowing with those diseased, 
mentally and morally as well as physically. A staggering tax is 
imposed upon the State in its attempt to salvage human life and 
to care for the helplessly unfortunate and criminal. Because of 
these conditions, the State board of control and its children’s bureau 
is taxed greatly with remedial work while the great field of preven- 
tive work lies almost untouched. 

Thus far to a great extent agencies have been provided to repair, 
rehabilitate, and care for humanity broken and bruised on the un- 
safe highways of life. This is a necessary and praiseworthy activ- 
ity. But until it is supplemented by the safeguarding of life’s 
dangerous pathways, we can not accomplish permanent construc- 
tive work in human welfare. The old saying, “An ounce of preven- 
tive is worth a pound of cure” is just as true to-day as it has 
ever been. 
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To reduce the number of those unfit mentally, morally, and phys- 
ieally is the great goal toward which social work should tend. 

The Minnesota Children’s Code, or laws for the protection of 
children, has been in operation just 10 years, and the State board of 
control has requested the Federal Children’ s Bureau to make a sur- 
vey of the work done during that period in order to evaluate our 
work and make such recommendations concerning the same as «ire 
ceemed needed to improve the administration thereof. 

The State of Minnesota has been fortunate in its legislation. for 
the protection of its children, and this fact is recognized by other 
States and countries. 

Although the State board of control, through these laws, has broad 
and sweeping powers, yet this program of child welfare can only 
succeed as it is understood, appreciated, and accepted in each com- 
munity of the State. 

Mr. Driaes. Mr. Skyberg again has the floor. 

Mr. Sxyperc. I am very happy to introduce to you Mr. C. J. 
Swendsén a gentleman who has given a long period of faithful 
service to the State. Mr. C. J. Sw endsén, member of the State board 
of control. 


ADDRESS OF MR. C. J. SWENDSEN, MEMBER MINNESOTA STATE 
BOARD OF CONTROL 


There was a time when our State board of control consisted of 
three men, and we got along very well. Then the women of the 
State commenced a campaign to get women ‘i>‘o different State 
boards, and they finally succeeded in persuading the legislature of 
the State to change the law so that the law now re: ids that there 
shall be one woman on the board. Personally I am willing to con- 
fess that I did not like the law at the time. [Laughter.] I am will- 
ing to confess that my experience since that law became effective 
has caused me to decide that that was a wise piece of legislation, and 
the governors of the State who have appointed women who have 
served on the board—I think Mrs. La Du is the second one—those 
governors have shown wisdom, and I am sure you will agree with 
me that the governor who appointed Mrs. La Du exercised a great 
deal of wisdom. I know if he had combed the State he could not 
have selected a better qualified woman for the position. 

Mrs. La Du has given you a very good résumé of the work of the 
board and has told : you what we are ‘doing i in our State. We know, 
of course, that the States from which you come are doing very good 
work also. I think in most of the States you probably are doing 
as good work as Minnesota is doing, but of course there might be 
some particular work that Minnesota has been doing which other 
States have rather hesitated to do or have neglected, especially when 
it comes to the application of the children’s code. In that respect 
we know that Minnesota has taken the lead. We could not have done 
what we have done in Minnesota unless we had had the support of 
the people. We have a progressive people. We have had governors 
who have advocated these forward steps and the governors have 
always backed any legislation which has been proposed for the bene- 
fit of the unfortunates of the State. 
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Then another thing is that we have no politics in the board, as 
Mrs. La Du so well told you. I have served on the board many 
years, and since I have been a member of the board—if this means 
anything to you—no governor has yet asked the board to appoint 
as much as a stenographer. No governor has ever suggested to the 
board, when there is a vacancy in any of the institutions, to appoint 
this or that man. Which, of course, accounts for the fact that we 
have no politics. 

I remember especially when we appointed a superintendent of the 
institution for the feeble-minded years ago from Indiana, a very 
competent man. He came here and did splendid work. Well, I was 
a Republican, and one day I was just talking to him about politics 
and I found that he was a very rabid Democrat. But he was ap- 
pointed superintendent and he made good. So politics do not cut 
any figure. We want the qualifications. 

During the time I have served on the board, about 15 superin- 
tendents have either retired, died, or for some other reason left the 
service. We have three superintendents left who were on the board 
when I first was appointed, and we have only had occasion to ask 
two superintendents in the last 18 years to resign, which I think 
speaks very well for the superintendents and very well for the board 
that has the appointment of the superintendents. The secret of 
success in our institutions is for the board to be able to find the man 
who is qualified to fill the position. There are certain qualifica- 
tions that a superintendent must have. In the first place, he must 
know the work of the institution and he must be an executive. 
Without that he will be a failure. Minnesota has been very for- 
tunate in that respect. 

We are glad to see you here. I am sure that the different repre- 
sentatives here from the different States cooperate, and I suppose 
the meetings or conferences of this kind are very valuable, especially 
in the matter of cooperation among the States. 

I feel that if the States could have laws that would be uniform for 
the whole country in every line of work, especially charitable work 
and educational work, it would be much better, and the time will 
come when we will have uniform laws, I am sure. 

Now, I just want to say to you that of all educators and teachers 
there are none that I respect more than those that are engaged in 
the work with the deaf. When I think of the patience and the 
perserverance and all of that which goes with the teaching of the 
deaf, I lift my hat in great respect for every teacher who has to 
teach deaf children. And I could say many nice words about our 
teachers here, but I am not going to talk any longer. I thank you. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Driaes. Mrs. La Du, Mr. Swendsén, we are very happy to 
have had this splendid cordiality and regard which have been ex- 
pressed to the members of our organization. I am sure that 
they will go home feeling that they have heard a real message to 
the various States. We thank you heartily. [Applause.] 


BUSINESS SESSION 


The next part of the program is the business session of the con- 
vention. Those who are regular members are entitled to vote for 
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the officers who are to be elected, and for the passage of any resolu- 
tions that may come up. Those of you who are not regular mem- 
bers, of course, are not entitled to vote. At present I most cordially 
invite you all to remain as long as you desire to remain, while we 
conduct the regular business of the convention. 

Let us have your attention, please, so that we may proceed. The 
secretary is waiting for an official document to come from the office. 
I wonder if our treasurer has his report ready ? 

Mr. Bsorter. While the treasurer is getting his report ready, I 
have an announcement here to read, a message from Los Angeles 
conveying to the convention the greetings and best wishes of Mrs. 
Alice Noyes Smith, the daughter of Dr. J. L. Noyes, who was for 
30 years superintendent of the Minnesota School. 

Mr. Drices. The secretary will please read the report of the 
treasurer. 


Report of the treasurer, 1929, dating from the Columbus convention, 1927 


RECEIPTS 


Balance reported. at Columbus... 2.5.3 nes Jacinta $1, 192. 37 
Fees and dues collected at Columbus....._._...................... 1, 026. 00 
Duei Capertee 100 Thi ao oie siinscs eine wenn iieiceete ecectcaestaaaal . 00 
Dues collected for 1929 . 00 
Accumulated interest 5. 03 


. 40 


June 20. 
27. 
30. 
July 1. 


Josephine Bennett, demonstrating 

M. Lillian Rose, demonstrating 

Helen F. Ingle, demonstrating 

Margaret C. Smith, demonstrating 

Edith Fitzgerald, demonstrating. 

T. L. Anderson, assisting treasurer 

Ae Te Ta I ON oh 5 crete ketal 


. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
5. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
5. 00 
. 85 


0 


eS 


. Hazel N. Thompson, expenses 

5. Ohio school for the deaf, expenses 

5. Envelopes 
PNA RUN ie es eee clad gx odin cm cagiibaniecda rove banagaees 
IRIN RBI cago cl ck Mean el atten np mgs whedon ate fend 

. Margaret Cullen, addressing envelopes___..___------_--_- 
Ivan Curtis, clerical work 


Propo Sate 
SSRSRASSE 


1928 
Feb. 4 Printing envelopes and cards 
Apr. 26. Irving S. Fusfeld, editing proceedings 
Sending 134 membership cards 
Aug. 27. Treasurer’s bond 
Dec. 12. Printing notices 
31. Gregory Kratzberg 
Sending 445 notices 


S 
Gobo g9 ONY Tiny 
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1929 

Ja8: 86.8; Botey Bart): CUMGMIG sii n oon hiked ck ciidioinebiewtision $23. 70 

Bs 8): es Rt inn a cicnctckn nl dng enamamybainm pine ne 9. 75 
14. F. M. Driggs, expenses .1l 
15. V. O. Skyberg, expenses 

Apr. 8. E. A. Gruver, expenses 
16. T. L. Anderson, clerk and printing 

June 1. J. S. Long, treasurer’s salary 

Sending receipts 


Total receipts 
Expenses 


Balance 


Doctor Waker. I move that the report of the treasurer be received 
and filed. 

Mr. Driees. The president will appoint as an auditing committee, 
to audit the report and the vouchers, Mr. J. L. Steed of Oregon 
and Mr. J. F. Bledsoe of Maryland. 

Mr. Bgortzr. As secretary I wish to report briefly that during the 
biennial period we have continued to conduct the teachers’ agency on 
the same plan as heretofore. Applications from teachers have heen 
carefully filed and all names in hand have been submitted to any 
superintendent making inquiry concerning teachers. The supply 
of teachers apparently exceeds the demand, for we have had a 
large number of applications for positions on file whereas the num- 
ber of superintendents inquiring for teachers has diminished each 
year. 

During the meeting of the convention I have been called upon to 
handle applications from more than a score of teachers. These 
lists have been gone over by five or six superintendents in attendance 
with the result that a number of apparently satisfactory contacts 
have been made. 

Mr. Drices. We shall now turn to the committee on resolutions. 
Is the chairman of that committee ready to report? 

Doctor Prrrencer. Mr. President, the committee begs to submit 
the following report: 

Whereas cordial and eager hospitality has anticipated our every need and 
surrounded us with that comfort so essential to good fellowship and cooperat.ve 
effort; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention accord most sincere thanks and appreciation 
to our gracious hosts, Supt. and Mrs. V. O. Skyberg, and the officers, teachers, 
pupils, and employees of the Minnesota School for the Deaf; and be it further 


Resolwed, That we give formal expression of our appreciation by a rising 
vote of thanks. 


(The convention rose with applause.) 

Mr. Driees. It is unanimous. 

Doctor Prrrencer (reading) : 

Resolved, That the convention extend its grateful thanks to Mayor H. P. 
Bell, of Faribault, for his words of welcome, to the press for generous pub- 


licity, to the Brand peony farm and the Andrews nursery for beautiful flowers, 
to the Shattuck School, the school for the feeble-minded, the school for the 
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blind, and to other organizations and individuals for helpful assistance in 
entertain.ng the convention; and be it further 

Resolved, That the convention express its appreciation to its own officers 
and to the corps of interpreters for efficient and impartial services. 

Resolved, That we owe a special debt of gratitude to those speakers from 
outside of our membership, whose appearance on the program has contributed 
so materially to our enlightenment and to our enjoyment of the convention. 
Especially would we mention Mrs. Blanche L. La Du, chairman of the Minne- 
sota State Board of Control; Prof. Donald G. Paterson and Dr. John E. An- 
derson, of the University of Minnesota; Dr. Frank H. Reiter, director of special 
education, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction; and Dr. Henrietta 
V. Race, of the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 

Resolved, That we express appreciation of the decisions of legislatures, 
courts, and enforcement agencies which have removed restrictions against deaf 
drivers of automobiles, and we herein express our confidence in the ability of 
the deaf as safe drivers. As a precaution against any unfair discrimination 
against the deaf as a class we recommend extra care on the part of all deaf 
drivers to avoid accidents. 

Whereas normal training summer schools are contributing greatly to the pro- 
fessional growth and efficiency of oral teachers of the deaf; and 

Whereas many deaf teachers in both the academic and the industrial depart- 
ments of our schools are eager to increase their efficiency as teachers: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that steps be taken to 
establish a summer school or summer schools especially planned to meet the 
needs of these teachers, 


Whereas a committee of eminent scientists, educators and others interested 
in the problems of the deaf has, under the auspices of the National Research 
Council, adopted and recommended to the council an elaborate and carefully 
considered plan of research work in this field in which our convention is 
vitally interested; and 

Whereas the council has appointed a permanent committee to carry out this 
research program: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in meet- 
ing assembled this 19th day of June, 1929, pledge its cordial support to the 
National Research Council and its committee in the proposed surveys and in- 
vestigations which it plans to carry out. 


Whereas it is the sense of this convention that the importance of industrial 
education in schools for the deaf has not been sufficiently emphasized: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, First, that the industrial department of a school for the deaf is 
as important as any other department of the school. 

Second, that adequate salaries be paid teachers of industries or trades so 
that the services of trained, well-qualified men and women may be secured. 

Third, that definite written or printed courses of study be used in the 
industrial departments and that every effort should be put forth to equip 
these departments with modern machinery for instructional purposes. 


Whereas we recognize the valuable services which Gallaudet College has 
rendered and is rendering to the deaf by its provisions for continuing their 
education ; and 

Whereas it offers about the only specific educational opportunity for the 
higher education of the deaf: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that its scope be enlarged along both academic 
and vocational lines as rapidly as is consistent with stability and economic 
safety, and that we pledge to President Hall, his faculty and board of directors, 
our support in every effort to bring about a greater Gallaudet. 


Resolved, That we recommend that the schools for the deaf throughout the 
country raise their standards better to prepare their students for entrance 
into college and for life; and be it further 

Resolved, That if the gap between the schools and the college can not be 
bridged speedily by institutions now in existence, and if they can not furnish 
industrial education to fit the deaf for the increasing competition which they 
must meet, we favor the creation of some other agency to supplement those 
now in existence. 
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Whereas our aim in the education of the deaf should be the greatest good 
to the greatest number; and 

Whereas our traditions, our prejudices, and even our methods may not with- 
stand the searching investigation of modern scientific methods: Be it 

Resolwed, That we welcome from whatever source suggestions which will 
result in economy of time and labor and which will lead to the greatest 
efficiency in learning. We believe that the rapid increase in vocabulary in 
the primary grades through silent reading is a distinct step in advance and 
should be encouraged. We believe that the increasing interest of university 
professors in the psychology and education of the deaf is most promising and 
encouraging. We also believe that individual teachers and groups of teachers 
should be encouraged to undertake original investigation for the improvement 
of methods of instruction and courses of study. 

Doctor Prrrencer. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
resolutions. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Drices. The committee on resolutions moves the adoption of 
the report. The motion has been seconded. Are there any remarks? 
Are you ready for the question ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. The report is adopted. 

Mr. Bsorter. The committee on necrology, consisting of Irving S. 
Fusfeld (chairman), E. P. Cleary, J. W. Blattner, A. B. Greener, 
and F. W. Booth, asks leave to submit its report for the record after 
it has had time to collect the necessary data. 

Mr. Drices. It is so ordered. 

The next order of business is the nomination of candidates for 
the presidency of the convention. Doctor Walker, of South Caro- 
lina, is recognized. 

Doctor Waker. Mr. Chairman, I feel to-night that I am not 
working or thinking for anyone save those little children who have 
been intrusted to our care and for whom we are giving the best we 
have, and with that single idea in my mind I wish to-night to present 
in nomination one who I believe will make us a bashers wa who will 
carry forward the work that our able president, Mr. Driggs, has so 
nobly begun. We need a man who is broad, a man who is coura- 
geous, a man who is outspoken, a man who has ideals well defined 
in his mind. For the presidency of this convention for the ensuing 
two years I wish to place in nomination the name of Superintendent 
Elbert A. Gruver, of the Mount Airy School. [Applause.] 

Mr. Drices. Doctor Gruver, of Pennsylvania, has been nominated. 
Are there further nominations? 

Doctor McAtonry. I move that the nominations be closed and 
the secretary instructed to cast the ballot for Doctor Gruver. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Driggs. It has been moved and seconded that nominations be 
closed, that the rules be suspended, and that the secretary cast the 
ballot of the convention for Doctor Gruver, of Philadelphia. Are 
there any remarks? Are you ready for the question? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

It is unanimous. Mr. Secretary, will you please cast the ballot 
for Doctor Gruver ? 

Mr. Bsorter. I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the convention 
for Dr. E. A. Gruver, of Pennsylvania, as president for the next two 
years. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Drices. Nominations for the office of vice president are in 
order. 

Doctor Harz. Mr. Chairman, I would that I could have the elo- 
quence of our good friend Doctor Walker in presenting to you the 
name that I have in mind as a candidate for vice president of this 
convention. I deem it a great privilege to present for your consid- 
eration in the election to-night the name of one of our best friends, 
one of our best workers, and one who I know will most ably second 
and assist the distinguished gentleman who has just been elected 
to the presidency of this body. I wish to nominate for this office 
Dr. Thomas S. McAloney, of Colorado. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Drices. Dr. Thomas S. McAloney, of Colorado, has been 
nominated for vice president. Are there further nominations? 

Doctor Taytor. Mr. President, I would like to second the nomi- 
nation of Doctor McAloney, to move that the nominations be closed, 
and that the secretary be authorized to cast the ballot of this con- 
vention for Doctor McAloney. 

(The motion was variously seconded.) 

Mr. Drices. It has been moved and seconded that nominations for 
vice president be closed, that the rules be suspended, and that the 
secretary cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Doctor Mc- 
Aloney, of Colorado, for vice president. Are there any remarks? 
Are you ready for the question ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

It is unanimously carried. Mr. Secretary, will you cast the ballot? 

Mr. Bsorter. Mr. President, I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of 
the convention for Dr. T. S. McAloney, of Colorado, for vice presi- 
dent of this convention. 

Mr. Driees. Doctor McAloney is elected. [Applause. ] 

Nominations for the office of treasurer are in order. 

Doctor Taytor. Mr. President, have the books been audited? 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Driaes. No; the books have not yet been audited. 

Doctor Taytor. Well, even then I will take a chance and nominate 
Dr. J. Schuyler Long. [Applause.] 

Mr. Driaees. Dr. J. Schuyler Long, of Iowa, has been nominated, 
renominated, for the office of treasurer. Are there further nom- 
inations? 

Doctor Waker. Mr. Chairman, I move that the nominations be 
closed, that the rules be suspended, and our secretary be instructed to 
cast the ballot for the reelection of Doctor Long as treasurer of this 
organization. 

(The motion was variously seconded.) 

Mr. Driaes. The motion has been made and seconded that the 
nominations be closed, that the rules be suspended, and the secre- 
tary cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Doctor Long 
to be reelected treasurer of your convention. Are you ready for the 
question ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. Mr. Secretary, will you cast the ballot for 
Doctor Long? 

Mr. Bsoruer. I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the con- 
vention for Dr. J. Schuyler Long of Iowa, reelected as treasurer. 
[ Applause. ] 
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Mr. Drices. The chairman will now entertain nominations for 
the office of secretary of the convention. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I. want to nominate a gentleman for 
this office whom we all know quite well, who has made us a splendid 
secretary, and without further words I nominate Mr. Bjorlee, of the 
Maryland school, to continue in this office, believing that he will con- 
tinue to do the work as well in the future as he has in the past. 

(Doctor Walker moved that nominations be closed, that the rules 
be suspended, and that the vice president cast the unanimous ballot of 
the convention for Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee to be reelected secretary. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Booth, put, and carried. Where- 
upon, Doctor Gruver cast the ballot of the convention as instructed.) 

Mr. Driees. Mr. Bjorlee is your secretary. [Applause.] . Your 
president will now ask that you nominate three directors who, with 
the elected officers, form your executive committee, three directors to 
serve for two years. 

Doctor Hau. Mr. President, I would like to put in nomination 
one of our distinguished friends, Dr. W. L. Walker, of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Boorn. Mr. Chairman, I move the renomination of Dr. Charles 
R. Ely, of Washington, D. C., for the second member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman, I nominate Mr. H. M. McManaway, of 
Virginia, for the third member of.the committee. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. President, I move that the nominations be 
closed, that the rules be suspended, and that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote of the convention for these three 
yentlemen. 

(The motion was variously seconded. ) 

Mr. Drices. The motion has been made and seconded that the nomi- 
nations for directors be closed, that the rules. be suspended, and that 
the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of the con- 
vention for Doctor Walker, of South Carolina, Doctor. Ely, of. Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mr. McManaway, of Virginia, for directors. for 
the next two years. Are you ready for the question ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. Mr. Secretary, will you cast the ballot ? 

Mr. Bsoruer. I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the convention 
for Doctor Walker, of South Carolina, Doctor Ely, of Washington, 
Mr. McManaway, of Virginia, as members of the ie of directors 
for the next two years. 

Mr. Drices. It is now my pleasure to call upon the nominating 
committee, whose duty it is to present for your consideration nomina- 
tions for officers for the various sections of the convention. I will] 
ask the chairman of the committee, Mr. Day, to report. 

Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman, the nominating committee, comprising 
H. E. Day, chairman, T. 8. McAloney, Mrs. H. T. Poore, T. L. 
Anderson, and Miss R. E. Dawes, recommends to the convention 
the election of the following for the positions named: 

Art section—Hazel N. Thompson, of the District of Columbia, chairman; 
Uriel C. Jones, of Mississippi; Clayton L. McLaughlin, of New York; Mrs. 
Patrick J. Kelly, of Missouri; Dwight W. Reeder, of New Jersey. 


Kindergarten section.—Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, of Colorado, chairman; 
Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, of Rhode Island; Mrs. Ota Blankenship, of Nebraska. 
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Normal section—Howard M. McManaway, of Virginia, chairman; Mrs. Bess 
M. Riggs, of Arkansas; Dr. Percival Hall, of the District of Columbia; Madi- 
son J. Lee, of Kentucky; D. T. Cloud, of Illinois. 

Auricular section—Leonard M. Elsted, of New York, chairman; Margaret S. 
Kent, of Maryland; Roy F. Nilson, of Arizona; Marshall S. Hester, of Lowa. 

Oral section—Josephine F. Quinn, of Minnesota, chairman; Clara E. New- 
lee, of Illinois; Louise Berry, of Ohio; Lavilla A. Ward, of Wisconsin. 

Industrial section.—Arthur G. Norris, of Missouri, chairman; Dean E. Tom- 
linson, of Manitoba; P. N. Peterson, of Minnesota; R. A. Bass, of Virginia; 
Nathan Zimble, of Arkansas. 

Eastern section —John F. Bledsoe, of Maryland, chairman; Alvin E. Pope, 
of New Jersey; Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York. 

Southern section—Alfred L. Brown, of Florida, chairman; Wirt A. Scott, of 
Mississippi; E, McK. Goodwin, of North Carolina. 

Western section.—Wesley O. Connor, of New Mexico, chairman; H. J. Men- 
zemer, of Kansas; Frank M. Driggs, of Utah. 


Mr. Drices. You move the election of the persons named to the 
designated offices, Mr. Day ? 

(The motion was seconded, put and carried; whereupon, at 10 
p. m., the meeting was adjourned. ) 


FOURTH DAY, THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1929 


PROGRAM 


9 to 11 a .m..: 

Exhibits and demonstrations: Industrial, P. N. Peterson, Minnesota school; 
art, Mrs. M. E. Turner, Iowa school; H. E. Bruns, Minnesota school; 
auricular training and rythm, Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland school, 
Miss Maud Carter, North Dakota school; radio ear, Miss Rachel E. Dawes, 
Western Pennsylvania school; domestic art, Miss Cora Edwards, Minne- 
sota school; domestic science—food and nutrition, Mrs. Corinne Drake, 
South Dakota school; Mrs. John T. Boatwright, Minnesota school; sloyd, 
P. N. Peterson, Minnesota school; make-ready and press running, L. A. 
Roth, Minnesota school; health, books, Miss C. E. Newlee, Parker Prac- 
tice school. 

9 to 10 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: Sequence Action, Verbs and Tenses, second 
grade, oral, Miss Josephine F. Quinn, Minnesota school; News Items, Lan- 
guage, and Symbols, third grade, oral, Miss Mary N. Bowen, Minnesota 
school; Incorporation, Reproduction, and Description, fourth grade, oral, 
Mrs. Arch Strong, Minnesota school; Ask—Say—Tell Dictation, fifth 
grade, oral, Miss Margaret Hembrook, Minnesota school; Croker, Jones, 
Pratt Methods, sixth grade, oral, Miss Margaret Westervelt, Minnesota 
school; Current Events, advanced pupils, oral, Miss Sarah E. Lewis, 
Minnesota school. 

10 to 11 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: Sense Training, Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach, 
South Dakota school; Silent Reading, beginners and first grade, Miss 
Clara E. Newlee, Parker practice school; Vitalizing Language, third 
grade, manual, Mrs. Ota Blankenship, Nebraska school; Visible Arith- 
metic for the Deaf Child, Harry L. Welty, Colorado school; Speech and 
Speech Reading; Advanced English. 

9 to 10 a. m.: 

Round table discussion: Ways and Means of Securing Better Correlation in 

Shop Language, Arthur G. Norris, Missouri school, chairman. 
10 to 11 a. m.: 

Round table discussion: Equalization of the Status of Industrial Teachers 
with that of Academic Teachers, Nathan Zimble, Arkansas school, chair- 
man. 

11 a. m.: 

or. Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 

tion, 
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2p. m.: 
Paper: Recent Tests at Gallaudet College, Dr. Percival Hall, president 
Gallaudet College. 
2.30 p. m.: 
Paper; Day Schools in Wisconsin, Miss Lavilla A. Ward, Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
3 p. m.: 
Business meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 
6 p. m.: 
Meeting of Gallaudet College alumni. 
8.30 p. m.: 
Entertainment: Peony show and pageant, campus of the Minnesota School 
for the Feeble-Minded. 


MORNING SESSION 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION—WAYS AND MEANS OF SECURING 
BETTER CORRELATION 


Mr. A. G. Norris, of Missouri. The topic assigned to me on which 
to conduct a discussion is somewhat ambiguous. I do not know 
whether Mr. Brown meant for us to discuss means of securing better 
correlation between the work in hand and the language pertaining 
thereto or better correlation between the shop and the schoolroom 
as regards language. I assume that both will be in order for dis- 
cussion, and I shall attempt to raise some questions in your minds 
concerning both aspects of the topic. Remember, please, that this 
is primarily a discussion hour and I feel that my duty is only to 
jay out the boundaries for this discussion. 

Little time need be taken by me to define shop language. You all 
understand the connotation of the term. To me shop language is 
merely plain, everyday English with the addition of a few technical 
terms, and these terms can be taught just as easily as any other 
words we might wish to teach. Teachers in the academic classroom 
have fought shy of shop language mainly because we have dressed 
the thing up in the clothes of the scarecrow. If we hope to obtain 
the cooperation of the classroom teacher in teaching the language of 
the shop, we must get busy and make the thing more attractive. 

The purpose and value of teaching shop language, it seems to me, 
is clear. We would not expect to go to a foreign country and expect 
to succeed commercially without a fair knowledge of the language 
of the country. No more can we expect our graduates to leave our 
schools and go out into the industrial world and earn a good living 
without a fair knowledge of the language of their trade. Practi- 
cally all of the instructions our boys and girls will get in the shop 
outside of the school will be written, and if they can not distinguish 
between a backsaw and a ripsaw or between an enameled pan and an 
aluminum one they are in a bad way. 

Too much of our teaching in this work takes too much for granted. 
We must remember that we are dealing with deaf pupils and we can 
not assume that the child has the same incidental: knowledge that the 
hearing child has. We must grade our efforts in teaching sho 
language down to the pupil and build upon what we are sure he al- 
ready has. Shop language is developed from the pupil’s working 
vouulaleny plus the addition of technical terms and phrases. This 
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suggests that much of our instruction in language and arithmetic of 
the shop must be individual. In Missouri we have reached the point 
where we try to make all of our instruction as individual as possible. 
In this way we can be more certain we are giving the pupil what he 
needs and not expecting him to learn something which is far beyond 
him. The organization of most of our industrial classes is such that 
class instruction is practically impossible, so this gives us another 
reason for emphasizing individual instruction. 

In Missouri, in order that the individual instruction scheme can be 
carried out and in order that language and arithmetic may be taught 
at a time when the pupil’s interest in the work in hand is highest, 
we have developed individual lesson sheets which grade the language 
and arithmetic to the project covered by the instruction sheet, and 
when completed in sequence will provide a graded course in shop 
language. 

Another means we have of securing some correlation between 
language and shopwork is to require each pupil at the close of the 
day to fill out a blank which asks them: 

. What kind of work did you do to-day? 

. What tools did you use? 

. What materials did you use? 
Name the machines you used. 

Ask a question about your work. 

. What time did you come to work? 

. What time did you quit work? 

. How many hours and minutes did you work? 

As for the results we are getting from this simple questionnaire, 
I will refer you to our industrial teachers. I did not realize that 
such a simple thing as this had such great possibilities. 

In order to correlate the work of the shop and the classroom we in 
Missouri have been trying to arouse the interest of the teachers in 
our shops by (1) distribution of bulletins concerning the work in 
the shop, and (2) “open house,” inspection tours, etc. This is 
only one aspect of the problem though. We should interest our- 
selves in the classroom. Visit the classroom; see what your pupils 
are doing out of shop hours. Consult with the academic teachers 
concerning pupils; there is much to be gained through friendly co- 
operation. Study the physical needs of the classroom and supply 
them whenever possible. Encourage pupils to write journals con- 
cerning shop activities for the school paper or for required journals 
in the schoolroom. These are but a few of the ways in which we can 
“ get together ” with the schoolhouse. You probably have sugges- 
tions along this line yourselves, so I am going to quit here and turn 
this hour over for discussion. 

The discussion which followed this paper was varied. It was the 
sentiment of the group that the time to teach shop language is at 
the time when the pupil is vitally interested in a project or task, 
and that such instruction should be individual if time permits. 

Mr. Tillinghast, of South Dakota, was chosen to head a committee 
to ask the convention to appoint a committee to study the needs of 
schools for the deaf in the way of shop language and to draw 
up a standard set of shop language texts which might be generally 
used in schools for the deaf throughout the country. 


85360—S. Doc. 48, 71-2——8 


QO AIS OU CO bo 
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EQUALIZING THE STATUS OF THE INDUSTRIAL TEACHER WITH 
THAT OF THE ACADEMIC TEACHER 


By NaTHAN ZIMBLE, Little Rock, Ark. 


The industrial teacher has for a time been the under dog, so 
to speak. He did not belong to the elite of the profession. In 
some schools he may have even been considered mentally inferior. 
When industrial training was in its infancy that part of the child’s 
education was regarded, and is so regarded even to-day, as secondary 
to the academic training of the deaf child. The three R’s and 
religion were the chief aims. But this attitude is changing. Voca- 
tional training is coming into its own and is slowly getting the 
place that is its just due. It is recognized more and more as an im- 
portant and necessary part of the school curriculum and will soon, I 
hope, stand on an equal footing in importance with the academic 
training which is still considered as the most fundamental factor in 
the education of the deaf. Academic training is, in truth, a funda- 
mental factor, but there must, as you all know, be a second factor, 
for it takes two or more to make a product. This second factor, 
which should receive an equal share of the recognition given to the 
academic department, is our so-called industrial or vocational de- 
partment, and until this well-merited recognition is given the voca- 
tional part of the child’s training the present status of the industrial 
teacher will remain stationary. 

For many years it was the practice of some schools to appoint 
their own graduates as instructors in vocational shops. In some 
cases these instructors could impart the rudiments of the trade, 
mostly by imitation, but they could not and were not mentally 
qualified to teach. They remained in a rut and had neither the 
ability nor the desire to get out. Their chief advantage was that 
they possessed manual dexterity to some degree. These instructors 
and not the pupils did most of the work, for the industrial ‘shops 
were just “shops” and nothing more. What the industrial depart- 
ment needs is more instructors who are specially trained and who 
possess the necessary mentality for continued self-improvement. 
The industrial teacher needs to be ready to change his methods when 
the occasion arises, for he must ever keep his vocational classroom 
adjusted so as to meet the inevitable changes in industries. 

A great number of our schools for the hearing are to-day giving 
much attention to vocational training, so much attention in fact 
that some of our schools for the deaf are most likely lagging behind. 
There are countless trade schools that are turning out unhandi- 
capped, well-trained workmen with whom our deaf graduates must 
compete. These trade schools are. up to date in every particular— 
in equipment, instructors, and methods of teaching. If the indus- 
trial department of our schools for the deaf can keep pace with the 
vocational training, both in quality and extent, that is given in the 
schools for the hearing, the status of our industrial teachers will 
take an upward tren The instructor, however, must have the 
ability as well as the desire to change to better methods. He must 
be more than simply a shop manager or shop foreman; he must 
be an instructor in every sense of the word. He should possess as 
good a command of the English language as the academic teacher 
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is supposed to possess, and he should be able to make use of this 
in the teaching of shop language. He should be able to teach by 
language and not merely by imitation alone. In short, the shop 
must be a classroom where the pencil and the notebook are as much 
a part of the vocational training of the child as is the plane, the 
last, and the composing stick. The academic training and the in- 
dustrial training of the deaf child must be coordinated, and that 
fully. Then, and then only, may there be some hope in equalizing 
the status of the industrial teacher with that of the academic teacher. 

If the industrial teacher is to stand on an equal footing with the 
academic teacher, he must be well equipped mentally. If he be a 
man of letters, all the better. An industrial teacher with a college 
education will command the same recognition that is given the 
academic teacher, and we have quite a few such industrial teachers 
who are receiving this well-merited recognition. Bring more col- 
lege graduates into the industrial department. It remains for the 
oo authorities to so increase the salaries in the industrial depart- 
ment and so to dignify this phase of the teaching profession as to 
make this possible. 

It is common knowledge that too many of the pupils of our 
schools for the deaf never follow the trade they were supposed to 
have been taught at school. In many instances the pupil does not 
know enough, in other instances the methods used in our industrial 
shops are out of date. I have had quite a few young deaf men tell 
me that the methods they had learned in the shops at school and the 
way they were expected to do the work in places where they fortu- 
nately obtained employment differed. They were obliged to learn 
all over again and in some instances to learn the use of new types of 
equipment. When our industrial teachers as a whole, with the sup- 
port and the encouragement of the superintendent and other authori- 
ties of the school, turn out boys who can in every way take their 
places in the industrial field without first having to learn the same 
thing all over again, they will receive the recognition that is given 
the academic teacher. 

This statement, however, is not to be construed as meaning that 
the academic teacher is turning out a 100 per cent product. Voca- 
tional training is impossible without academic training. The aca- 
demic teacher blazes a trail through the pupil’s mind, and the 
vocational teacher follows up this trail putting in the finish- 
ing touches whereby the pupil is to earn an honest and dignified 
livelihood. 

I believe also that the status of the industrial teacher can be raised 
to the level of the academic teacher if the time given to industrial 
training could be lengthened. When the pupil graduates or when 
he must leave school because his allotted number of years is up, he 
could be given postgraduate work in the trade for which he possesses 
the necessary aptitude. The industrial instructor would have com- 
plete charge not only of the advanced manual training of the pupil 
but also in the continued teaching of language in all its phases that 

oes with the particular vocation and with other related vocations. 

extbooks relating to the trade could be incorporated in the shops, 
as is being done in the Arkansas school, and the shops thereby 
turned into vocational classrooms. 
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The instructor with the necessary initiative could lay hands on 
numerous bits of literature relating to his trade. He could trace 
the history of the trade, the changes it had gone through in various 
years, the methods first employed, those employed to-day, and so on. 
He could find enough material for a literary course on the subject. 
When the instructors are given the necessary time to carry on such 
a program in their training of the pupil it would surely advance 
their status and place them in the niche the academic teacher occu- 
pies. The instructors could be given the necessary time for literary 
as well as manual training of the child if the shops were not regarded 
as places where the school bric-a-brac is sent for repairs and where 
patches are to be sewed on pants. There would then be less shop- 
work, and more industrial instruction could accordingly be given. 
The shops would be creative rather than quantity-producing units 
of.the materials needed by the schools and which no one else would 
probably want. A highly trained instructor would, of course, be 
needed. The superintendents should encourage their instructors to 
take special technical courses and even academic courses. This can 
easily be done through monetary inducements, as our superintendent 
is doing at the Arkansas school. Where the instructor is deaf, the 
correspondence courses of our numerous universities are open to him, 
and the fees are relatively small. The salary of the instructor could 
be advanced so much for a definite number of college credits he earns 
in a year. An instructor who is willing to do further college study 
to better himself mentally is the type of instructor whose status is 
unquestionably on an equal plane with that of the academic teacher. 
When instructors are continually bettering themselves and when the 
schools supply their shops with the necessary equipment to meet the 
changing fimes and the changes in industries, higher standards: of 
industrial education in our schools for the deaf will be possible. 
Industrial training, as I have previously stated, must be correlated 
with academic work, and this is possible only when the instructor 

ssesses a high academic as well as a high technical training. The 

igh status, therefore, of an instructor who can give a thorough 
industrial education to his charges and not simply the rudiments of 
some trade will be unquestioned. 

As long as industrial instructors are employed as all-round handy 
men who rate no higher than that of simply shop managers or shop 
foremen, and who have numerous manual duties imposed upon them, 
for economic reasons, which bear no relation whatever to the trade 
they are teaching, the equalization of the status of the industrial 
teacher with that of the academic teacher can never be realized. 

In conclusion, I have the. following to state: 

It had always been my impression that the industrial instructor 
was underpaid; that as poorly paid as were some of our academic 
teachers, the salary of the industrial instructor was even smaller. 
I find, however, that I have been mistaken, and from the data that 
I have collected through a questionnaire sent to State residential 
schools, I find that industrial instructors receive in several instances 
salaries equal to that of the academic teachers and in other instances 
even higher salaries. Their worth, then, is being recognized from 
a monetary viewpoint. 
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When the schools are willing to pay the industrial instructor the 
same salary they pay the academic teacher, or even higher, as the 
case may be, there should be little trouble for such schools in se- 
curing the properly trained instructors for their vocational depart- 
ments. An instructor with a high academic standing and with a 
thorough technical training should, in my opinion, command as large 
a salary as the academic teacher, and his status should be rated as 
high. 

‘Mr. Anperson, of Iowa. There are three points in this discussion 
which I would emphasize. First, secure better teaching. To do 
this we must either find better teachers to fill vacancies than those 
we have been taking on or else improve the teachers we have. Sec- 
ond, where to find better teachers. Frankly, I do not know. It is 
a painful thing to go about filling a vacancy in the industrial de- 
partment. We all feel that we are gambling on the man as an un- 
known quantity. He may be a w onder, and he may prove just one 
more job holder. Like marriage, it is an arrangement entered into 
“for better or for worse.” Third, how to improve the teachers we 
have. I am sure we should encourage them more than we do. We 
make it plain that we are dissatisfied with the amount of their train- 
ing, but school authorities are reluctant to make any definite prom- 
ises as to increases to be granted in recognition of training or self- 
improvement made at the instructor’s private expense. “In most 
cases these instructors are drawing moderate salaries and are com- 
pelled to work at the school all summer to round out their year’s 
salary. With families dependent upon them, they can not afford te 
cease work, borrow money, take training, against a prospect of no 
definite increase to repay the loan. This situation is shameful. 
This is the only word for it. 

Mrs. Riees, of Arkansas. In defense of some of the school heads, 
I wish to state that we are now offering a definite increase in salary 
in return for a definite number of hours at summer school or in 
correspondence school work by any of our teachers. Superintendent 
Driggs, of Utah, has announced that he is offering similar propor- 
tionate salary increases as a reward for professional advancement. 
There are other school heads who favor this plan, and I believe 
they will follow it when they can win their boards over to support it. 

Mr. McManaway, of Virginia. There has been an evident demand 
for summer training schools for deaf teachers, and some criticism 
apparent on account of our inability to provide for these at Olathe. 

The present Olathe summer session was planned for a definite pur- 
pose, which could not be stretched to include training for deaf 
teachers. I am heartily in favor of seeing some provision made for 
the acceptance of deaf teachers at summer schools for teachers of 
the deaf, and will be glad to work with others to the end that these 
teachers may have the opportunity to share in this summer-school 
work. I would add a word of encouragement to you deaf teachers 
who may feel that you are not appreciated and that there is no use 
in Improving yourselves for your work, since you feel this improve- 
ment will not bring any direct reward. There is always a de- 
mand for well-trained teachers, and if you go ahead and train your- 
selves you will be in demand. If your present employer is not 
progressive enough to appreciate you, you can rest assured that there 
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are other school heads always on the lookout for the best-trained 
teachers. Herein lies the reward for self-improvement. 

Doctor Lone, of Iowa. I think that industrial teachers may begin 
to equalize their status with that of academic teachers when they cease 
referring to their classrooms as “shops.” As long as subjects are 
taught in “ shops,” there is every encouragement to regard the 
teachers as “ foremen.” 

Mr. Lavenuin, of Kansas. I think a starting point might well 
be made by ceasing to employ vocational instructors as repair men 
about the schools. There is too much temptation to hold industrial 
instructors responsible for a great amount of purely institutional 
work, which they can not attend to without neglecting the pupils, as 
well as their own self-improvement, and as a result both teacher and 
pupils suffer. 

(Adjournment. ) 


GENERAL SESSION 


The convention in general session was called to order at 11 a. m., 
Dr. E. A. Gruver presiding, 

Doctor Grover. The hour has arrived for the program of the 
general session. I recognize Mr. Thomas Rodwell, of the Winnipeg 
school, who has an announcement to make. 

Mr. Ropwett. Mr. C hairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am author- 
ized by the Minister of Education of Manitoba to extend to this 
convention a very cordial invitation to meet in Winnipeg two years 
from now. [Applause.] I should say, in making this announce- 
ment, I think you ought to know before we go any further that it 
is not possible for us “to hold the convention at the school, but we 
have on the outskirts of the city a very fine agricultural college with 
handsome modern buildings and beautiful grounds, where the con- 
vention could be accommodated very comfortably. We could ar- 
range to have children there from the school for demonstration 
purposes and no doubt we could spend a day at the school. 

Winnipeg is a growing city with a population well over 200,000. 
The people are very anxious to have you, and if you should accept 
you will receive avery hearty welcome. [Applause. | 

Doctor Gruver. What is the pleasure of the convention on this 
very kind invitation of Mr. Rodwell for the meeting of the conven- 
tion two years from now in Winnipeg? 

Doctor McAtonry. Mr. President, I move that this very kind invi- 
tation which Mr. Rodwell has given to us to meet in Winnipeg be 
referred to the executive committee, with power to act. 

Mr. Buarrner. I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Mr. Byorter. As secretary I have also received communications 
from the mayor of Winnipeg and also from the chamber of com- 
merce and other commercial bodies there, urging us to make that our 
convention city two years hence. 

I wish also to say for the benefit of some who have begun to feel 
that we ought not to tie ourselves to schools for the deaf each time 
that as secretary I have received invitations from all of the larger 
cities, from the chambers of commerce, the hotel associations, and 
so forth, to meet with them. But I am not going to burden you 
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with the list of the names of those organizations. I merely wish to 
state that if we should decide to change our policy it is a thing 
that can be done very conveniently, and we could then go to any 
section of the country we choose. Atlantic City this year particu- 
larly was very urgent about giving us hotel rates, provided we can 
come just before the busy season opens, and in which case they are 
willing to give us their liberal rates. That is merely for your 
information. 

I have a telegram that I would like to read. This is addressed to 
the secretary of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minn. : 

TALLADEGA, ALA. 

Message from the convention deeply appreciated. Please tender cordial 
greetings to the members. Impossible to express my regret at circumstances 
which prevent my being with you. 

F. H. MANNING. 

(A number of miscellaneous announcements were made, concern- 
ing a meeting of the alumni of Gallaudet College, a peony festival 
to be held in the afternoon by the city of Faribault, and an enter- 
tainment and dance to be given in the evening at the State school 
for the feeble-minded. ) 

Doctor Grover. It is now my very great privilege to present to the 
convention again Dr. Frank H. Reiter, director of special education 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, who will 
now address you. Doctor Reiter. 


LECTURE BY DR. FRANK H. REITER, DIRECTOR SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION, PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Every successful business concern takes inventory at least once a 
year. Account is taken of the stock on hand, what has been accom- 
plished during the past year is reviewed, and plans are made for 
the coming year. I believe that all of us, regardless of what our 
calling in life may be, can invariably benefit in reviewing our most 
intimate problems, even the homely procedures of a daily routine. 
Consideration of some of these “business matters” very near to us, 
very familiar, and even passé, will bring about a reorientation and 
engender a different attitude toward our craft. 

I realize, of course, that a great many of you are in executive 
positions. Your time is taken up largely with administrative duties, 
not as a matter of choice but as a matter of necessity. You come 
in contact with the educational problems of your schools only indi- 
rectly; and since this is a rapidly moving and high-speed age, it is 
exceedingly difficult to keep abreast with the progress made in any 
profession or craft. The old-time general practitioner in the medi- 

cal profession is almost a thing of the past. A minor ailment is 
usually referred to him for the purpose of gaining immediate relief. 
If anything of a more serious nature occurs, we immediately turn 
to the speci ialist for consultation. Such a great amount of research 
is carried on in all sciences and different specialties within a science 
that it is absolutely impossible for any individual to keep up with 
the developments. Specialists are a natural result—people who are 
spending all of their time in the application of a small portion of 
the principles and discoveries contributed by scientific research. 
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This morning I want to review several aspects of the general 
process of education. The first is, What is education? That seems 
rather simple. All of us profess to be educators and to have made 
education a business. Therefore we should know what we are 
doing. However, the general attitude toward education has been 
changing rather rapidly, and while our attitude and theory have been 
changing—while the form of education is somewhat different than 
it used to be—our practical application in the main has changed 
very little. We are following largely in the footsteps of those who 
instituted the first schools in this country, when the eastern sea- 
board was all of our country. Education in those days was an end 
in itself. Literacy was its aim. Culture and avocational pursuits 
were its objectives excepting the ministry, the medical, and the 
legal professions. The early pioneers wanted to put their children 
in contact with the literature of the old masters, the knowledge 
which was then extant. They were merely contesting ignorance and 
illiteracy. If the so-called education of that day had any effect 
upon individuals socially in an economic sense, it received no con- 
sideration. The economic and social development and the rela- 
tively simple civilization of that day did not require it. 

Economic, industrial, and social involution as well as evolution 
have compelled necessary changes in education. Until recently edu- 
cation was always defined in terms of content, in terms of subject 
matter, in terms of achievement, in terms of accomplishment. A 
sueete of the eighth grade was educated to a certain degree, a 

igh-school graduate to a greater degree, a college graduate to even 
a greater degree. Education was measured in terms of years of 
service, of subject matter covered, and of the knowledge which one 
supposedly possessed. Acquisition of facts not necessarily related, 
the educational objective in its early days, does not define education. 
Many of the things which one may learn and the facts that people 
carry about to-day, are just about as useful to them as the watch 
was to Pat. Pat while walking down the street one day met Mike. 
Said Pat to Mike: “ Mike, my wife give me a new watch for a 
birthday present.” “And she did, did she?” said Mike, “Sure and 
she did,” said Pat. “ What time is it?” “There she is” [showing 
him the watch]. “ Begorra if she ain’t,” said Mike. [Laughter.] 
A very nice ornament for Pat. That’s all. 

Recently I visited one of our special classes for the mentally back- 
ward in the western part of our State. Incidentally the teacher re- 
lated the following occurrence: The drain leading to the waste pipe 
from the sink, which is standard equipment in classes for the 
mentally backward, had become clogged. She called upon the science 
teacher for assistance, asking him to open it. She assumed that he 
was the one person about the school with sufficient knowledge and in- 
telligence for this task. He tried and failed, so the teacher called in 
the janitor and told him her trouble. I do not know whether he was 
an eighth-grade graduate or not; at any rate he opened the drain 
by applying the very principles of physics that the science teacher 
expounded to his class in a course in general science. The science 
teacher was a successful conversationalist, but rather unsuccessful 
in the application of the things that he talked about. I hope his 
students were more capable of usefully applying what they learned 
in his classroom. 
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What is considered fact to-day may not be so to-morrow. In my 
college days I was told that the atom was the smallest indivisible 
particle of matter; that it was the jumping-off place. I likewise 
was told that as long as the world stood the atom would be the 
smallest indivisible particle of matter. To-day we are told that the 
atom is really a small universe in itself. A relatively very complex 
“ particle of matter.” 

Not so many years ago tomatoes were used for ornamental and 
decorative purposes only. They were considered poisonous, and 
therefore were not to be eaten. To-day baby specialists prescribe 
tomato juice as an important part of a child’s diet when it is still 
very young. 

I know that Sitka used to be the capital of Alaska. I don’t know 
what the capital of Alaska is to-day. I don’t know whether it mat- 
ters much as far as I am concerned ; but one thing I do know, that if I 
want to learn what the capital of Alaska is I know where to find it. 
Education consists in training boys and girls, young men and young 
women, to adapt and adjust themselves to a changing world and a 
changing immediate environment. Knowledge frequently has only 
transition value. It lives for a day. To know when so-called facts 
are worn out and must be discarded for the new is a prime objective 
of education. 

I believe in defining education in biological terms, not in terms of 
accomplishment, not in terms of achievement. A definition such 
as Henry Donaldson submits in his book, The Growth of the Brain: 
“ Education is a modification of the central nervous system,” or, as 
Angelo Patri puts it: “ Education is growth ”—growth not in the 
sense of bulk or volume but in the sense of elaboration, involution, 
and function—is fundamental and inclusive. It centralizes educa- 
tion in the child. 

The brain of a child reaches its maximum growth at about 7 years 
of age. It doesn’t increase much in size after that. However, there 
is a great deal of involutionary growth of the brain beyond the age 
of 7 which is necessary for mental and intellectual development. 
It is the interrelation of different parts of the brain that makes 
possible coordinated and complex behavior. I am sure. that. that 
was what Doctor Anderson was thinking of when he spoke to us 
about the importance of the preschool period. This wonderful 
neural mechanism which the child has as original endowment, 
highly plastic and undetermined, is molded and modified by the 
impingement of stimuli upon the organism. The plasticity and 
modifiability of the central nervous system make education possible. 

A biological definition of education has led us to the concept that 
when we are dealing with a child we are dealing with a unit, an 
organic unit, a functional unit, a biological unit. It has changed 
our attitude toward education and must consequently bring about a 
change in pedagogical method. We used to divide the individual 
into a soul, a spirit, a mind, an intellect. We looked upon these as 
different entities, different parts, which necessarily had no relation 
one with another in any intimate way. We have discarded that 
concept entirely and now consider the individual as responding as 
a whole. If your stomach is out of order, you are out of sorts all 
over, aren’t you? At the same time, for diagnostic purposes, it is 
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desirable to know what is out of order so that suitable remediable 
measures may be applied. The same applies to behavior. It may 
be well to know, when we face a behavior problem, just where the 
difficulty lies, why the individual is maladjusted, what his difficulty 
is. An analysis of behavior or performances or operations constitut- 
ing the former reveals remediable defects and permits of their 
correction. 

If we accept a biological definition of education, the child becomes 
the center of our educational process; the child becomes our chief 
concern and interest. Instead of stressing curricula, subjects; in- 
stead of thinking about what to teach, units of subject matter or 
content, children will receive primary attention as the educational 
material. I remarked the other day that subject teachers in the 
public schools know their subjects; they know music, they know art, 
they know mathematics, physical training, and so on, but most of 
them do not know children as they should. Yet that is fundamental 
and paramount in the educational process. 

The second question that I want to consider is, ‘Why do we edu- 
cate? Public education in the United States is largely a defensive 
measure. It is not that society is really as altruistic as it would 
make itself appear to be. Children are compelled to go to school, 
are put through our educational process to make them socially ade- 
quate, economically independent. Economic independence is the first 
characteristic or the first essential of social adequacy. Society wants 
its members to be contributors, to be assets, and not to be merely 
consumers and liabilities. I do not mean to say, therefore, that all 
of the time in school should be devoted to trade, industrial, or voca- 
tional training. That is merely a part of education. An individual 
to be socially “adequate must be able to maintain all necessary kinds 
of social contacts. Away-from-the-job activities, avocational pur- 
suits, must be just as acceptable as industrial or vocational relations. 
He must not be a trouble maker—not a bolshevik, but an individual 
who will fit into the community life in a restricted sense and in a 
larger sense into the life of the State and the Nation. 

The happiness of an individual must be considered as well as the 
welfare of the group. I do not believe that individuals having cer- 
tain disabilities, certain defects, should be granted educational op- 
portunity to compensate for them only through an industrial career. 
An educational program for them should not be purely vocational but 
prevocational as well. Prevocational activities have general educa- 
tional value. They are not as restricted as vocational activities which 
teach only specific skills. 

Avocational pursuits must receive attention so that the individual 
may use leisure time to good advantage. The president of Lafayette 
ee recently expressed it this way: “ Education regarding the 
use of leisure is a vital need in these times, when the labor day is 
contracting and the standard of living rises. Only the uneducated 
man has to pay others to entertain him. The great hold of com- 
mercialized amusement is due to our failure to prepare our youth 
to use their leisure time. We have neglected to teach the value of 
the dollar, the dignity of honest labor, and the joy of doing a good 
job.” It should not be necessary for anyone of normal mentality, 
even though he may be physically handicapped, to look entirely to 
sources outside of himself for entertainment and recreation. 
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The other day I counted within a city block, what I could see from 
our apartment window, 40 radio aerials. At this time of the year, 
with the windows open, the last thing I hear when I go to bed at 
night is a jazz orchestra; at 6 o’clock in the morning I can still hear 
the same thing. This constant necessity or desire for stimulation, 
a means of keeping up a state of constant excitement, is something 
which seems to be a present-day necessity at certain intellectual 
levels. Probably it is only a by-product of a high-speed age. How- 
ever, danger may be lurking not far ahead. Everything has its 
price. Man seems to be developing his environment at a far greater 
pace than his neural mechanism can adapt or adjust itself to man’s 
energy-sapping vocational and avocational devices and_ pursuits. 
Can man stand the pace? I have no fault to find with radio or any 
forms of wholesome recreation. Radio is a very good thing. I like 
it for certain purposes and at certain times, but not all the time. 
I feel that we should make an appeal for the better things that come 
over the radio; occasionally to forget radio -and other high-speed 
activities and seek recreation, relaxation, and amusement in self- 
initiated activities. 

The third and last question is this: What do we educate? What 
is education? Why do we educate? What do we educate? Well, 
we used to believe that we educated children. As a matter of fact 
we don’t educate children. I can’t educate anyone but myself, if I 
am educable. That is all I can do, and no one can do it for me. 
Education is an individual and a personal matter. The only thing 
that we can do as educators or as teachers is to create situations 
whereby a child or an individual can educate himself. 

Doctor Anderson was talking about this same thing yesterday. 
To be sure, when he referred to the development of the child in the 
home he was thinking of informal education. But it is all a part 
of a continuous process. His contrast of the environment of the 
youngster with a sodded playground, a sand pile, toys, and plenty of 
space affording freedom of activity with the restricted environment 
of the city child is merely an example of different educational 
situations. 

The tendency for movement and almost continuous activity on 
the part of young children is instinctive, it is inborn. Young chil- 
dren seem to have an unlimited supply of energy. Movement is a 
physiological necessity for its discharge. Unrestricted movement is 
therefore imperative. Doctor Anderson and those interested in the 
nursery school are attempting to get the preschool period under con- 
trol, to ascertain what kind of situations or environments should be 
set up which will offer opportunity for development at the pre- 
school level, and thus yield normal personalities and individuals ac- 
ceptable as a part of an organized community. 

Education in the past was considered a “stuffing process.” 
Teachers tried to impart certain facts and upon examination day 
to extract them. Real education is not a miscellaneous collection 
of facts which can be brought out as occasion may require but an 
organization of facts, an integration of them with the whole person- 
ality. “An educated person,” says Everett B. Martin, “is not merely 
one that can do something, whether it is giving a lecture, running a 
train, trying a lawsuit, or repairing the plumbing; he is also one 
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who knows the significance of what he does. He has acquired a 
concept of value. He has a ‘ yes’ and a ‘no’ that are his own.” 

The attitude that education was the mere acquisition of facts 
not necessarily related—the “ Knowledge is power” idea—made a 
fetich of reading and writing and arithmetic. No other activity 
was recognized as having educational value. Happily our point of 
view is changing. While we may have been changing our theory of 
education for some time, it is only lately that we have been actually 
putting our beliefs into practice. I am happy to say that the methods 
and schoolroom procedure in the schools for the deaf have had a 
marked influence on the methods now used in educating hearing 
children. I see many activities carried on in schools for hearing 
children, especially in the lower grades, that I know have been ini- 
tiated by teachers of the deaf. I was in work with the deaf long 
enough to recognize them when I see them. , 

Here is a little toothbrush holder [showing] that was made by 
a little 11-year-old mentally handicapped girl in one of our special 
classes in Pittsburgh. (Our children in special classes do a great 
deal of this work. Most of their work is manual. Opportunity is 
granted them to acquire all the academic work—the three R’s— that 
they can, but we do not spend the entire day doing it. We do not 
believe in spending eight years trying to raise a child’s scholastic 
ability beyond that of the second grade when second-grade ability 
happens to be his maximum possibility of development.) Has the 
making of this toothbrush holder any educational value? Is the 
child who makes this little article wasting her time or is she being 
benefited? (Education must be dynamic and not structural or static. 
If we think of education as merely the acquisition of facts, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, a collecting process, then our education is struc- 
tural or static; but if we think of it in terms of development of men- 
tal processes which the individual can use and apply, then education 
becomes dynamic, functional, useful.) 

A stencil is made of this particular object, and a piece of carbon 
paper or ordinary transfer paper placed between it and a piece of 
wood. The child draws, or rather transfers, the outline and also the 
features; which the audience is unable to see. After that is done, the 
object is cut out with a coping saw. The child does not cut precisely 
on the line, but very close to it. The teacher sees that the blade of 
the coping saw is kept just a certain distance, about a sixteenth of an 
inch, from the line. After this has been done, the next part of the 
process is to take a wood file and cut the object down almost to the 
line, just so that the line is barely visible. Then it is sandpapered, 
so that the line is obliterated entirely. (The time will come when the 
child will be asked to cut on the line.) 

In this process what is happening? Attentive powers are being 
developed. The same amount of attention is required on the part of 
the child to make this small object, for instance, as it is for one to 
study a spelling lesson, a geography lesson, or a history lesson. It 
produces sustained attention, and it is only by sustained xttention 
that stimuli can make any impression upon the brain cells so that 
there may be any mental advancement. Attention has to be narrowed 
or restricted to note details. Attention has to be distributed so that 
the object as a whole may be observed. This is merely to illustrate 
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that all of those processes, mental processes, mental activity, mental 
ability, whatever you wish to call it, that the normal child has and 
applies in academic training are being applied in the making of such 
a little article as this. It has educational value. 

If education is a dynamic process, if we think of education in terms 
of function, if education is growth, then any activity that has a tend- 
ency to elaborate the neural mechanism of the child has educa- 
tional value. We used to think that the study of Latin and Greek 
had a very definite transfer or “ carry-over” effect in memorizing. 
The study of Latin and Greek in itself hasn’t any effect -whatso- 
ever when it comes to memorizing. You might just as well study 
Choctaw or Chinese. All that it does is to help to fix attention or 
maintain sustained attention and facilitate methods of learning. But 
the studying of Greek or Latin, as such, does not make the study of 
French or Spanish any easier. 

I feel that the methods and pedagogical procedure applied to 
handicapped children is having a very definite effect in changing 
our attitude toward educational problems as a whole. 

The consideration of education as a biological process immediately 
brings up the question of individual differences. Lack of time will 
not permit a discussion of this phase of educational development. 
It indicates, however, that our programs must be more varied. To 
academic activities must be added manual activities, not necessarily 
of the purely vocational type but of the prevocational type, because 
of their general educational value. 

If we understand more clearly “ What education is,” “Why we 
educate,” and “What we educate,” or “What we can educate,” 
our task becomes more definite, yields more satisfactory objective 
results, and is personally more gratifying and enjoyable. 

(At 12.15 p. m. the convention recessed until 1.30 p. m. this day.) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting was called to order at 1.30 p. m. by Supt. Frank M. 
Driggs. 

Mr. Drices. The first thing on the program this afternoon is a 
paper, Results of Recent Tests at Gallaudet College, by Dr. Percival 
Hall, 


RESULTS OF RECENT TESTS AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
By Dr. Perctvat HALL, President of Gallaudet College 


In April of this year the faculty of Gallaudet College decided upon 
a special investigation of the educational achievement of the prepara- 
tory and freshman classes. The new Stanford Achievement Tests, 
Form V, advanced examination, were given to all members of the 
freshman and preparatory classes, the total number examined being 
62. The average age of the members of the freshman class was 20 
years and 6 months. while the average age of the members of the 
preparatory class was 21 years and 2 months. Of the freshman class 
two-thirds became deaf at 4 years of age or under.” Of the prepara- 
tory class four-fifths became deaf at 4 years or under. The highest 
percentage of hearing among the freshmen as measured by the 
audiometer was 50-40 per cent. The average was 18-19 per cent. 
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The average number of years in school in this class was 11 years and 
6 months. In the preparatory class the highest percentage of hear- 
ing was 63-55 per cent. The average was 14-12 per cent. The aver- 
age number of years in school was 12 years and 4 months. The fresh- 
man class numbered 27, 24 out of the 51 admitted to the preparatory 
class having dropped by the beginning of the second year, from 
various causes. 

The tests used are entirely tests of educational achievement, and 
are considered to be probably the most reliable of any standard tests 
of this kind now in use. The total number of tests include 10. The 
first two are under the heading of “ Reading,” subdivided into “ Para- 
graph meaning” and “Word meaning.” ‘The third test is “ Dicta- 
tion,” which of course for hearing students is carried on by speech, 
and in the case of our test was given in the manual alphabet. The 
fourth test is “ Language usage ”; the fifth test, “ Literature.” Test 
6 is “ History and civics”; test 7, “ Geography ”; test 8, “ Physiology 
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and hygiene”; tests 9 and 10 are under the general heading of 
“Arithmetic,” divided into a test of reasoning and a test of 
computation. 

When the papers were completed, they were carefully studied by 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, of our faculty, and graded. Dr. Rudolf 
Pintner, of Teachers College, kindly reviewed them later and made 
valuable suggestions as to results. In considering the results ob- 
tained from these papers, it is of course necessary to remember that 
the tests are prepared for our common school hearing boys and girls, 
particularly those in grades 4 to 9. I feel that in general they are 
of value enough to be made known to teachers and superintendents 
of our schools for their consideration and careful thought. 

The first important result, as indicated in Figure 1, was that the 
average standard of accomplishment of our present preparatory stu- 
dents was not quite up to that of the ninth grade in the public 
schools, or first-year high-school students. The accomplishment of 
the lowest student in the preparatory class, who became deaf at 1 
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and spent 13 years in school, was just about sixth grade in compari- 
son with hearing children. (See Fig. 2.) With all possible excuses 
made it would seem probable that this student and several others of 
low standing should not have entered the preparatory class last fall. 
The highest standing of any preparatory student in accomplishment 
was somewhat above the eleventh grade, or third year in high school. 
This boy became deaf at 3 and spent 11 years in school. He was 
recommended after making a high record on a standard test. It is 
evident that such students “might be considered reasonably good ma- 
terial for our preparatory work, though possibly below what we 
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should consider proper standards in a class corresponding to the 
closing of high-school work. 

The average achievement of freshman students (fig. 1) was con- 
siderably above the tenth grade, or second year of high-school werk, 
the average being almost exactly a year and a half above the average 
of preparatory students, though some of the best pr eparatory students 

ranked higher than the poorest freshmen. Of course, it would be 
easy for us to claim that we have advanced the students in our 
freshman class a year and a half under our teaching. It is much more 
likely that with the resignation and dropping of some of the weaker 
students we have advanced their educational achievement by about 
one year in comparison with hearing students. The student in the 
freshman class showing the poorest result measured up to seventh- 
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grade work, the highest somewhat above the twelfth grade, or prac- 
tically real freshman standing. (Fig. 1.) 

The graphs showing the median accomplishment of the. two 
classes were remarkable in being very irregular, yet strikingly par- 
allel. In both classes the “ Paragraph meaning ” showed the lowest 
of any test, far down the scale in public-school grade. The accom- 
plishment in “ Physiology and hygiene ” was the next lowest in both 
classes. The reasoning test in “Arithmetic” was much below the 
computation test in the same subject. 

It is not so much the intention of this paper to draw rigid conclu- 
sions as it is to try to throw light on the difficult problem which 
faces the faculty of Gallaudet College and to urge upon the heads of 
schools for the deaf the better preparation of candidates for admis- 
sion to college. Some of the conclusions that seem to be borne out 
by the results of these recent tests are as follows: 

It is perfectly possible to prepare both congenitally deaf students 
and semi-mutes in our schools for the deaf to do real high-school work 
in the preparatory class such as is given in the last years of our public 
high schools. 

it is perfectly possible for the best of these students to carry on real 
college work when they have finished successfully our preparatory 
class. 

The range of educational achievement, however, between the high- 
est and the lowest in the classes tested makes instruction under 
present conditions very difficult. There is a five years’ range between 
the best and the poorest in both classes. With only two sections of 
the freshman class and three sections of the preparatory class, it is 
evident that the teacher’s task is a difficult one and that the brighter 
students may easily become discouraged. 

It is further to be reasoned from the tests that the instruction in 
physiology and hygiene received by our students is far below that 
given to hearing children. The test in paragraph meaning shows a 
tremendous lack on the part of the deaf student, and the greatest 
advancement after entering college. The paragraph meaning test 
and the arithmetic reasoning test show our deaf students below even 
their own rather low average. As both of these tests are really tests 
of reasoning, a weakness in our instruction may be suggested. The 
question arises: Are we not continually telling our pupils too much 
and not giving them such education as develops their reasoning 
power? 

It is the desire of Gallaudet College, if possible, to furnish to all 
deaf students of proper achievement an opportunity for real college 
work after entering the freshman class. There is no joy on the part 
of our faculty in dropping of ill-prepared students, but a stern neces- 
sity arises due to the fact that our means are limited and our stand- 
ards must be kept reasonably high. It is suggested to teachers and 
superintendents of schools for the deaf from the results of the tests 
which we have made this spring, and which we hope to make at 
oe intervals in the future, that better balanced work be done 
with more attention to physiology and hygiene, arithmetical prob- 
lems, and language; that more attention be given to developing the 
reasoning power of our pupils; that standard tests of achievement 
be used in the higher classes of our schools to check up on the promo- 
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tion of pupils; that pupils be allowed to take the entrance examina- 
tions to Gallaudet College only after making a reasonable showing 
in such achievement tests before their graduation from school; and 
that attention be given to more careful grading and the arrangement 
for brighter pupils to proceed more rapidly under special teaching. 

While the number of students examined in these tests may be said 
to be too few to arrive at exact conclusions, yet their value may be 
argued from the almost exact parallel found in the graphs of the 
median achievement. It is certain at least that in recent years 
students have been admitted to Gallaudet College who are far below 
the proper standard of achievement, and who must, therefore, fall by 
the wayside. It is evident that some students in the preparatory 
class are as able educationally as some in the class above them. 

To secure the best instruction and the best advancement at Gallau- 
det, I ask your careful consideration of the points brought out by 
these tests, and your cooperation in curing the deficiencies in the 
preparation of candidates to which they seem to point. 

Mr. Driees. The second number on the program for this after- 
noon is Day Schools in Wisconsin, by Miss Lavilla A. Ward, super- 
visor of deaf, blind, and defective speech classes, Department of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin. 


DAY SCHOOLS IN WISCONSIN 


By Miss LAvirna A. Warp, supervisor deaf, blind, and defective speech classes, 
Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin 


It was in a State school for the deaf that I had my first expe- 
rience in meeting the responsibilities of life and of teaching. It 
was not easy, but there was always some one to go to for counsel, 
a most urgent need of the beginning teacher. I continued in that 
school for 10 years, and now when I enter a school of this type again 
it is with a glow of pleasure as one returning home. 

Since 1918 my lot has been cast with workers in the field of day 
schools for the deaf; for the last three and a half years I have been 
with the Department of Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin, 
and I greatly appreciate the opportunity of speaking to you on the 
day schools of the State. 

I had intended telling you only of the work at present, but after 
reading the remarks of the day schools of Wisconsin at the close 
of the report of the conference of superintendents and principals 
which met in Knoxville last fall I must in justice to the day schools 
correct the errors in the statements as published. They are found 
in the May issue of the Annals, beginning on page 314. 

I was sure there was a discrepancy between the figures given in 
these remarks and those given in the State reports. 

Upon investigation I find that in 1918 (about the time referred to) 
the following conditions prevailed in regard to number of schools, 
teachers, etc. In 1918 there were 26 schools instead of 46, and 62 
teachers instead of 127, with an enrollment of 346 deaf children and 
455 children with speech disorders but only 187 of these children were 
in schools for the deaf. The others were in speech classes in Janes- 
ville and Kenosha. In 1928 there were 21 schools instead of 23, and 


85360—S. Doc. 48, 71-2-——_9 
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46 teachers instead of 76, with an enrollment of 358 deaf children. 
This is an increase of 12 over the enrollment of 1918. 

The criticism in regard to children with defective speech being 
enrolled for full time in the schools for the deaf, while exaggerated, 
would apply to conditions in 1918, but it does not apply to the schools 
to-day. The people in charge of the work recognized the undesira- 
bility of that organization 12 or 15 years ago, and by 1922 the sepa- 
ration of the two types of work was accomplished. In its beginning 
the combination was considered good. As it developed, disadvan- 
tages for both the deaf and children with speech disorders appeared. 
Perhaps it outlived its usefulness by a few years, but something good 
came from it since it made possible the present organization of classes 
for children with speech disorders, which is serving thousands of 
children of the State to-day. 

It was a most natural development. The oral method was used 
and the development of speech for the deaf was an outstanding fea- 
ture of the work in the early history of the schools. It attracted 
much attention and anyone interested in a child lacking speech or a 
child with a serious speech handicap naturally turned to the teacher 
of the deaf for assistance. As time passed, many of these children 
came into the schools, and in 1913 the legislature provided the same 
financial aid for them as for the deaf. 

In order that you may understand the situation in regard to these 
schools, I will give you a brief history of their development based 
upon the records on file in the State. 

The first day school for the deaf in Wisconsin was a private 
school established in 1878 in Milwaukee just nine years after the 
establishment of the Horace Mann School of Boston, which is con- 
ceded to be the first day school of the country. 

Through the efforts of the friends of this little school a bill was 
brought before the legislature of 1882 providing for the establish- 
ment and support of a public day school in Milwaukee, but it was 
defeated. In 1883 it was amended so as to include incorporated 
cities and villages and again it was defeated. In 1884 the National 
Education Association met in Madison. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
was on the program and spoke advocating the proposed day schools 
for the deaf. The governor heard him and was so impressed that 
he pointed out the need of greater facilities for the education of the 
deaf of the State in his next message to the legislature. Doctor 
Bell was invited to return to Madison and present the merits of the 
bill to the legislature. This he did so ably that the bill was passed 
in 1885. 

In the fall of that year the little day school of Milwaukee, consist- 
ing of 11 pupils, went under the administration of the city board of 
education. In 1887 the school at La Crosse was established, the 
school in Wausau came next in 1890, and by 1900 nineteen schools 
had been established in the different sections of the State. 

In the spring of 1898 Doctor Bell visited Wisconsin to inspect the 
day schools. They were nine in number at that time. The following 
is a quotation from his report on the work: 

Wisconsin has startled America with her progress in the education of the 
deaf. The Wisconsin system of small public day schools taught by the oral 


method, in cities and villages, convenient to the homes of deaf children, is the 
most important movement of the century for the benefit of the deaf. 
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In 1912 there were 21 schools with an enrollment of 354 deaf chil- 
dren, 156 children with speech disorders, making a total of 510 
children and 59 teachers. In 1917 there were 26 schools with an en- 
roliment of 332 deaf children and 211 children with disorders of 
speech, a total of 543 children and 65 teachers. There were 134 chil- 
dren enrolled for part time in speech classes in Janesville with one 
teacher. In 1921 there were 22 schools with an enrollment of 356 
deaf children, 90 children with disorders of speech, and 55 teachers. 
During this year there were 431 children enrolled for part time in 
speech classes in three cities of the State with 6 teachers employed. 

I find no record of a class for deaf children in Janesville, but the 
city has had classes for children with disorders of speech under the 
present organization since 1916, perhaps earlier. Kenosha separated 
the work and went under the present organization in 1918, Milwaukee 
in 1920, and Madison in 1921. During 1921-22 surveys were made 
in nine cities and classes were established in the fall of 1922. As 
previously stated, there was a separation of the work with the deaf 
and the work with speech disorders beginning September, 1922, 
almost seven years ago. 

In June, 1924, classes for the correction of speech disorders had 
been established in 16 cities with an enrollment of 3,495 children and 
23 teachers. There were 22 day schools for the deaf that year with 
an enrollment of 367 children and 48 teachers. At the close of the 
biennium in 1928 there were day schools for the deaf in 21 cities with 
an enrollment of 358 children and 46 teachers. There were classes for 
the correction of speech disorders in 19 cities with an enrollment of 
6,151 children and 29 teachers. The development in the work with 
speech disorders has been phenomenal since its separation from the 
work for the deaf. 

From a study of the records I find that during the first 15 years the 
day schools for the deaf increased rapidly; since that time there 
has been slight variation, comparatively speaking, in number of 
schools, pupil enrollment, or teaching load. During the time that 
children with speech disorders were enrolled in the school there 
was an increase of five or six schools, the greatest number at any 
one time being 26. This was during the biennium of 1916-1918. 
Since then they have been reduced to 21, the number at present. The 
variation in enrollment of deaf children is small in number. The 
smallest number enrolled was 332 in 1917, when we had 26 schools, 
and the largest enrollment 367 in 1924, when there were 23 schools. 
The variation in the average number of pupils per teacher has been 
very slight. In 1912 it was 8.6 pupils per teacher. In 1926 it was 7.5, 
a decrease of 1.1 pupils. 

In regard to the qualifications of teachers, you probably know 
that most of our teachers are Wisconsin trained. Early in the his- 
tory of the day school of Milwaukee a department for training 
teachers was established, and in 1912 I find a record of a well- 
organized course of study. 

In 1914-15 this department was transferred to the Milwaukee 
Normal School. A 2-year course was given, which included special 
technique of teaching the deaf. The practice teaching was con- 
tinued in the Milwaukee day school. The 3-year course began in 
1916. In 1928 through an act of the legislature Milwaukee normal 
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became a State teachers college. Since that time both 3 and 4 year 
courses for training teachers of the deaf are being offered. Upon 
completion of the 4-year course the degree of bachelor of education 
is granted. 

In checking the credentials of the 50 teachers of the deaf em- 
ployed in the day schools this year I find that 78 per cent of them 
have three years or more of normal or college training, 18 per cent 
have two years or more of training ones high school, and 4 per 
cent have less than two years’ training beyond high school. 

The minimum requirements for placement in day schools are two 
years of college or normal training plus one year of special training 
for teaching the deaf. 

The most important thing, and the thing you wish to know, is 
what we are doing in the day schools at present. The questions most 
frequently asked are, How do you manage the ungraded situation ? 
How do the teachers handle so many different grades? Is this prob- 
lem in the small day schools for the deaf so much greater than in 
schools for the hearing? Is not the difficulty due to the physical 
handicap, which requires a highly specialized technique of teaching, 
somewhat offset in schools for the hearing by the great difference 
in number involved? Educators of to-day are recognizing more 
than ever before individual differences in children, and we find more 
individual teaching or guidance in study than ever before in the large 
systems of the country. The Winnetka method and Dalton plan are 
examples of this, and where these are not in use in some form we find 
in the more progressive systems the A and B grouping, the X, Y, 
and Z grouping, and numerous modifications of the curriculum to 
meet the needs of the various intelligence levels in individual dif- 
ferences. 

In comparing the small day schools for the deaf with the well- 
graded schools for the deaf as in large cities or residential schools, 
is the difference in the teaching situation so great as it appears? 
Much of the instruction of the deaf is necessarily individual because 
of the nature of the handicap, whether the class is of one grade or 
several grades. In small day schools the teaching load in number 
of pupils is less than it is in large schools. In Wisconsin this num- 
ber is somewhat reduced in many of the schools by part-time enroll- 
ment; that is, children taking one or more subjects with hearing 
children. 

For many years the majority of the children-in day schools who 
have high-school ability and can continue in school have gone to 
the public high school in the city in which they live. Some of them 
have continued to receive assistance from the day school in lip read- 
ing and special help in preparation. Some of the bright deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children have done part-time work in the grades 
with hearing children. 

A few years ago a number of the schools began to put more empha- 
sis upon this part-time work and allowed more children to have a 
trial at it. Where we have received cooperation from the public 
schools, this organization has been successful on the whole. In order 
to do part-time work, the child who is deaf or very hard of hearing 
must have acquired a sufficient comprehension of language to enable 
him to use the texts of the grade entered and he must have good 
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ability in lip reading and speech. Most children who lose their hear- 
ing after attending school for three or four years make this adjust- 
ment with comparative ease with the assistance of the day school in 
giving lip reading and special help. 

We are also bringing more of the hard-of-hearing children of the 
public schools into the day schools on a part-time basis for lip read- 
ing, the correction of speech defects, and some special help when it: is 
needed. 

You are all familiar with the nation-wide work that has been done 
in the survey of schools to discover hard-of-hearing children. The 
reports of these surveys state that a conservative estimate of the 
results give 10 per cent of the school enrollment with a hearing loss 
sufficient to need medical attention and watchful care. 

The report on the survey of San Francisco is the only one made 
by the 4A audiometer which gave the number of children needing 
special education. Of 30,742 children tested, 1.13 per cent needed lip 
reading and 59, or 1 child in every 521 children, needed enrollment 
in a special class for hard-of-hearing children. ; 

During the last biennium one or more schools have been surveyed 
in 10 cities of Wisconsin in order to find children who needed special 
help from the day schools. In the last two cities surveyed all of the 
elementary grades were covered. The children with symptoms of 
defective hearing were selected by the classroom teachers, and only 
these children were tested by individual tests. This survey found 
7 per cent with defective hearing, 1 per cent needed lip reading, and 
1 child in every 500 needed enrollment in a special class for hard-of- 
hearing children. The percentage with a defect is smaller than found 
by the group test, but the percentage needing special education is 
about the same. This is due to the fact that after the group test was 
given those needing special education were found by individual 
examination. 

From the standpoint of special education I find two classes of 
hard-of-hearing children. The first class consists of those children 
who fall below grade because of the defect. Some of them may have 
what appears to be very good hearing; but if they are failing in 
school and this failure is due to defective hearing, they should be 
placed in a room for special help for hard-of-hearing children. If 
there is no class of this type in the system, and there is a class for 
the deaf, they should be enrolled in the day school on a part-time 
basis for this help and be returned to the grades entirely as soon 
as they can hold their own in them. It usually takes from one to 
three years to make this adjustment, and there will be a few who will 
never be able to make it. The second class are those children who, 
though hard of hearing, manage to keep up to grade. These children 
Should, if possible, remain in the regular grade—it matters not how 
serious the defect—and be given lessons in lip reading. If an 
itinerant teacher of lip reading is not available and there is a day 
school in the city, the child should be transferred to the school in 
which the day school is located and go to the teacher of the deaf for 
daily lessons in lip reading. 

I do not consider the temporary association in a day school or a 
room for special help in conjunction with it detrimental either from 
a social or educational standpoint. 
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I know you are thinking, what of the deaf children enrolled in 
these schools?’ They are not crowded out or seriously neglected. 
They must always be our first consideration and receive the major 
portion of our time. While we are giving special help to hard-of- 
hearing children, the public schools are helping us with the deaf in 
part-time enrollment. 

In the biennial report of 1926-1928, I call this the “ cooperative 
plan.” To-day I think “ coordinated organization ” would be much 
better. 

This organization requires the location of the day school in or very 
near an elementary school. With the exception of the large day 
school in Milwaukee and one other, all the schools of the State are 
located in elementary schools or a combination of elementary and 
junior high. The latter is preferable. 

The detailed reports at the close of the school year 1928 gave the 
following: 

Of the 358 children enrolled, 75 were hard of hearing. (These 
children were so hard of hearing that they could not receive an 
education in the common schools.) There were 26 children doing 
part-time work, taking one or more subjects in the elementary grades, 
and 11 children were returned to the elementary grades for all work; 
23 children were returned to junior high and high schools for the 
major portion of their work, the majority receiving only lip reading 
and some help in preparation from the day-school teacher, and 12 
children did part-time work in vocational schools. There were 18 
children from the regular grades who came to the day schools for lip 
reading. These children were not enrolled in the day school for the 
deaf. Two schools had a class for hard-of-hearing children separate 
from the class for the deaf. 

During the past year there has been an increase of four classes in 
the State, as follows: In September a teacher was employed in 
Eau Claire for a class of hard-of-hearing children already enrolled 
in the school, children who would fall under the old classification of 
semi-mute. In Green Bay a class was established for hard-of-hear- 
ing children from the public school who were from two to three years 
below grade. In Superior the enrollment increased to such extent 
that in December a teacher was employed for the hard-of-hearing 
children, and at the beginning of the second semester the enrollment 
in Madison had increased so that an additional teacher was needed 
for deaf children. 

The work with the deaf children in our schools is very much the 
same as that done in many of the oral schools of the country. There 
are detailed outlines for the development of speech, rhythm, auricular 
training, and language from the beginning grade through the sixth 
in every school. Nearly every school has a piano of its own, but we: 
do very little rhythm work in the small day school except as it is 
directly applied to speech; there is not time for it. We do quite a 
bit of auricular training but not as much as we would like to do. 
Again it is a matter of time. 

At the present time most of the schools are equipped with all text- 
books written especially for the education of the deaf. A generous 
supply of the silent reading material that is flooding the market 
to-day—much of it is excellent and can be used to great advantage 
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with our children, a good encyclopedia, in most instances the late 
edition of Compton’s and by next fall I hope to have in every school a 
well-furnished doll house or miniature home for use in demonstratin 
the activities of the home for language development. Lanterns an 
slides for visual education are available for use in most of the schools, 
and many of the schools will have their own. 

For a number of years the children in the day schools have at- 
tended classes in manual training and domestic science with hearing 
children. In some of the small schools they also attend classes in 
art and physical education for hearing children. In other schools 
the supervisors of art and physical education go to the classes for the 
deaf just as they do to the other classes of the system. They also 
have basketry, rug weaving, and other industrial arts directed by 
the teacher of the deaf. Much of this work is done outside of school 
hours. Typewriting is taught in one school, and in three schools the 
vocational guidance department of the public-school system with the 
assistance of the principal of the day schools is directing the indus- 
trial and vocational training of the deaf and hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren along lines in which they show special aptitude and in which 
it will be possible for them to work. 

In response to a questionnaire on the occupation and earning 
capacity of former pupils, 12 of the 21 schools gave the following 
information on 109 individuals: 


No. Occupation ; Wage 


| Not given. 
$150 per month. 
Not given. 
Do, 
| $150 per month. 
Not given. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Do. 
| Notgiven,indicated good, 
| D 


I i 2 oc nad dd cdl saan ebeainiaasipaemiamanaiel 
| I aon nn wriciananaadawbsiaianwerun uanciaulae same inmain kana 
| Commercial art 
| Mechanical drawing 

Water meter reading 
| Furnace installing. 
| Linotype operating-- 
| Cabinetmaking-.-_- 
| Upholstering- - .. 
| Carpentry....-.. 
| Sign painting 

Plumbing 

Tailoring 
| Barbering 
Butchering 
| Salesmanship 
| Typing 
| Assisting father as bookkeeper, stenographer, salesman 
I III aio onc dnrnanwewcuaend Dinsbbe ud aneteoa cade lbermandadses 
Mill hands (lumber) 

SI i civcaricn nc daieecosentiae iain cen lee ade eter ae ee ecard 
Housekeeping (11 girls married; 8 girls living with parents) - --_---- 
Dressmaking 

| Millinery.........- 

| Beauty parlor help 

Laundry help 

| Factory work-.-- 

Expert piecework.. 
| Maids 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


at ee 
Pt Pat bh ND te et SS et et et et et fet that et et et et 


| 0. 
| Not given. 
Do. 
| $10-$15 per week. 
$20-$40 per week. 
| Several earned $10 per 
week; 1 earned $13. 
| Not given. 
| Do. 
| 


_ 


on~1¢ 


act ae rey a en cay ee oD ees 
Salvation Army 


Cd 








A unique feature of the day school in Milwaukee is the guidance 
department for high-school pupils who are enrolled in a high school 
for the hearing. It consists of a guidance teacher and pupil helpers. 
The helpers are good pupils of the high-school classes in which the 
deaf children are enrolled. These helpers take notes on classroom 
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discussions and assignments for the deaf pupils. They also report 
to the guidance teacher. This guidance teacher supervises the study 
of the deaf pupils, guides them in choice and preparation of projects, 
hears book reports, and gives tests. As soon as a pupil can work 
alone the helper is dropped. A helper serves all deaf pupils enrolled 
in a particular class. Some pupils have one helper and some two 
or three, as needed. The helpers are paid 20 cents a period. This 
includes recitation and study. The monthly cost runs from $3 to $8 
per pupil. This department has been in operation four years. 
During that time 14 pupils have been enrolled. Two will graduate 
this year. 

The school in Milwaukee has an enrollment of over 100 pupils, 
with a staff of 15 teachers. For a number of years it has been located 
in an old 3-story building near Lincoln High School. Next year 
Lincoln will move into a very large and beautiful building and a 
junior high department will be added. 

The day school for the deaf is to become a unit of this school. A 
section of this building has been especially constructed for it. One 
of a number of excellent features of this new location will be an in- 
creased opportunity for industrial and vocational training for the 
entire school and especially for the older student who will not go 
to high school. ‘The school program for such pupils provides that 
two-thirds of the day be spent in the type of shopwork in which he 
shows special aptitude and one-third of the day in academic work. 
The following courses will be offered in the shops of the school: 
Ceramics, cabinetwork, metal work, general mechanics, electrical me- 
chanics, and patternmaking. 

During the past year 364 children were enrolled in the day schools 
of the State, with 50 teachers. The salaries of the teachers range 
from a minimum of $1,200 to a maximum of $2,400. The average 
salary for the past year was $1,927 and the median salary was $1,900. 

The State aid for these schools is $250 per capita for resident 
students and $400 per capita for nonresident students. By an act 
of the 1927 legislature, the law governing these schools was so 
changed that the town, city, or village maintaining a school for the 
deaf must contribute $70 per capita toward expenses of the school 
before receiving State aid. This makes $320 per capita for resident 
students and $470 per capita for nonresident students available for 
the support of the school. 


FIFTH DAY, FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1929 


PROGRAM 


9 toll a. m.: 

Exhibits and demonstrations: Industrial, P. N. Peterson, Minnesota school; 
Art, Mrs. M. E. Turner, Iowa school; H. E. Bruns, Minnesota school; 
Auricular Training and Rhythm, Miss Margaret S. Kent, Maryland school, 
Miss Maud Carter, North Dakota school; Radio Ear, Miss Rachel EB. 
Dawes, Western Pennsylvania school; Domestic Art, Miss Cora Edwards, 
Minnesota school; Domestic Science, Food and Nutrition, Mrs. Corinne 
Drake, South Dakota school, Mrs. John T. Boatwright, Minnesota school; 
Sloyd, P. N. Peterson, Minnesota school; Make-ready and Press Running, 
L. A. Roth, Minnesota school; Health, Books, Miss C. E. Newlee, Parker 
Practice school. 
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9 to 10 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: Sequence Action, Verbs and Tenses, Second 
Grade, Oral, Miss Josephine F. Quinn, Minnesota school; News Items, 
Language, and Symbols, Third Grade, Oral, Miss Mary N. Bowen, Minne- 
sota school; Incorporation, Reproduction, and Description, Fourth Grade, 
Oral, Mrs. Arch Strong, Minnesota school; Ask-Say-Tell Dictation, Fifth 
Grade, Oral, Miss Margaret Hembrook, Minnesota school; Crocker, Jones. 
Pratt Methods, Sixth Grade, Oral, Miss Margaret Westervelt, Minnesota 
school; Current Events, Advanced Pupils, Oral, Miss Sarah E. Lewis, 
Minnesota school. 

10 to 11 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: Sense Training, Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach, 
South Dakota school; Silent Reading, Beginners and First Grade, Miss 
Clara E. Newlee, Parker practice school; Vitalizing Language, Third 
Grade, Manual, Mrs. Ota Blankenship, Nebraska school; Beginning Algebra 
Objectively, Supt. F. W. Booth, Nebraska school; Speech and Speech 
Reading ; Advanced English. 

9 to 10 a. m.: 

Demonstration: Typewriting and Business Practice, Miss Cora Edwards, 
Minnesota school. 

Industrial section paper, The Need for Occupational Studies in Relation to 
Vocational Guidance for Boys, T. L. Anderson, Iowa school. 

10 to 11 a. m.: 
Demonstration: Beauty Culture, Miss Cecelia Plaisance, Minnesota. 
LEG. Ms 

Address, Mental Health, Dr. Henrietta V. Race, Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Paper, Auricular Training, Ignatius Bjorlee, Maryland school. 

2 p. m.: 

Round-table discussion: Physical Education, Wesley Lauritsen, Minnesota 

school, chairman. 
3 p. m.: 

Art section, Mrs. Mabel Turner, Iowa school, chairman. 

Address, Organizing Art Education as a Fundamental Part of the School 
Curriculum, Miss Bess Hleanor Foster, art director, Minneapolis public 
schools. 

Demonstrations: Soap Sculpture, Miss Doris Winston, Beaconsfield, Iowa; 
Tie Dye and Batik, Miss Geneva Llewelyn, Wisconsin. 

Round-table discussion: Miss Ella V. Waugh, Pennsylvania institution, 
chairman. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


The industrial -section met at 9 a. m. The following paper was 
read: 


THE NEED FOR OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES IN RELATION TO 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR BOYS 


Tom L. ANbDERSON, of the Iowa School 


In some of the previous discussions, I have noted instructors and even school 
heads expressing deep concern over the low percentage of pupils who “ follow 
the trades taught them in school.” It is evident that they feel conscious of 
failure on their part where they train a pupil in one trade and he subsequently 
follows another trade to gain a livelihood. To me, this show of concern points to 
a state of mind actually harmful to the best interests of our pupils. 

Within the brief limits of this paper I feel that I can not discuss the various 
phases of the need of occupational studies as they appear from conflicting 
viewpoints. But I wish to emphasize one point, which I have frequently 
brought up during the past few years, that we are approaching vocational 
education improperly where we seek to predetermine the future occupation of 
any deaf child. 

It is not given to any of us to predict what a bright boy ur giri 1s vest fitted 
for in this age of shifting opportunities. It is natural for a conscientious 
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artisan, such as we have placed in many of our schools for the deaf as indus- 
trial instructors, to feel a pride in his craft, and to wish to urge young people 
to follow it. But it is not fair to the young pupil to give him no choice in the 
matter, and to hold him to the one opportunity in life while he continues in 
school. This idea of apprenticeship belongs to a bygone day. The present age 
demands a varied training, leading to versatility. But above all it demands an 
ability to adapt oneself to changing conditions, and to try a new line if one 
proves unprofitable. 

While the young pupil is in our schools for the deaf he is too immature for 
us to predict unerringly his probable talents. He is only developing. He is 
learning what work there is in the world to be done, and he should be given 
every encouragement to try his hand at a number of different occupations, 
judged within the scope of his abilities. He may settle on one occupation, and 
go as far in it as we can carry him. Circumstances may force him to take up 
still another occupation, after he has tried unavailingly to get a foothold 
according to his particular training. If he does this and is successful, more to 
the credit of the school training, and less occasion to look on his school training 
as a failure. It has at least made him versatile, and permitted him to take full 
advantage of his opportunities in life—exactly what education should seek to 
do for him. 

Perhaps we have allowed ourselves to get into something of a rut, considering 
the time-honored trades taught in our schools. In spite of the fact that there 
seems to be a shifting of opportunities these days from some of the older occu- 
pations to new and rapidly expanding ones, we are so tied up in our schools 
with teachers, material, and equipment of the old trades that we can not 
change readily to keep up with outside cond'tions. We may be deceiving our- 
selves by thinking the outside changes are only temporary, that the old trades 
will come back into fashion in due time. Can anyone say that horseshoeing 
will come extensively back into favor, as against tire repairing? Can the black- 
smith hold his own with the automobile mechanic? Can the custom shoemaker 
find enough people willing to pay him $15 to $25 for his handmade shoes to 
enable him to make a living? 

Transportation devices alone have brought countless new occupations into be- 
ing. Vast multitudes are laboring to fashion the parts of the aut», the airplane, 
the dirigible; others to service them and keep them in repair. How many 
schools are alert to the opportunities open to their pupils in the occupations 
allied to these devices? 

Of mechanical devices used in everyday life there is no end. How many 
of our schools go as far as to teach the repair of the ordinary household 
appliances, an occupation which serves to keep a number of men busy in every 
small community? 

In some ways I fear that the modern tendency to academize the industrial 
department, provide definite courses of study, textbooks, and all the devices 
of formal academic education, will serve to make our work even mre inelastic 
and the opportunities before our pupils even fewer and more unprofitable, if 
we permit the tendency to take full possession of us. 

But, after all, education is not so much a process of teaching a pupil what to 
think as teaching him how to think. And by the same line of reasoning we can 
conclude that teaching a pupil what to do is secondary to teaching him how to 
do. In other words, it is the industrial training that counts and not s» much 
the definite trade the pupil learns, if the system is intelligent and the teaching 
what we may expect. We might well attain the same educational ends by 
using some of the modern, simple, specialized occupations, fully and inter- 
estingly taught and effectively correlated with life and the other subjects of 
the curriculum, as we do with the ponderous, time-honored trades with their 
expensive equipment period‘cally becoming antiquated and their teachers per- 
sistently clinging to obsolete practices. 

Considering these points, I can only conclude that we are strangely inert 
in the face of changing conditions our pupils will meet in life. The need of 
intelligent occupation planning in our schools is apparent. Are we willing to 
face the facts of a survey of our trades teaching as it relates to local oppor- 
tunities? Or is our inertia so great that we do not care to contemplate any 
sort of change, even though it be to the distinct advantage of our pupils and 
hence to the best interests of the State? 
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MORNING SESSION 


The convention reassembled in general session at 11 a. m., Dr. E. A. 
Gruver presiding. 

Doctor Grover. I regret exceedingly that our president can not be 
with us this morning. Mr. Driggs has an infected foot and is out 
for the day at any rate, so it will be impossible for him to be with us. 
We hope that it will be of very short duration and that he will be 
able to be about again very soon. 

Mr. Bsorter. Mr. Chairman, I have a resolution to submit as 
secretary : 


Whereas there is a strong movement to raise the standards of our vocational 
departments and to place them on a parity with our literary departments; and 

Whereas there is a notable lack of standardized practice in teaching the 
language of trade and guidance or courses of study for the use of inexperienced 
instructors in these departments; it is therefore 

The sense of the industrial section of this convention that steps should be 
taken looking to the collection of all available material by a competent commit- 
tee of this convention and the formulation of a graded course of language 
instruction for the industrial department, we earnestly ask the cooperation 
of all engaged in the education of the deaf, and especially of all teachers of 


language and heads of industrial departments in carrying this movement to 
success, 


Respectfully submitted. 

E. S. TILLINGHAST. 
Tom L. ANDERSON. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I move its adoption. 

Doctor Hatz. I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Doctor Taytor. Yesterday at the business meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf a reso- 
lution was passed to request the American Bell Telephone Co. to 
take measures toward securing better speech, better enunciation, 
among the people of this country. 

I have been informed by a high official of this company that if 
this convention and the American association would pass resolutions 
to this effect he believed the Bell Telephone Co. would give this 
resolution most careful consideration, and I think I have further 
evidence of that in that a high official of the Western Electric Co., 
which is not working antagonistically with the Bell Telephone Co. 
at all, and is engaged in the production of the speaking movies, is 
also interested in this subject and might contribute in part toward 
securing this desired result. I would like to make a motion that this 
convention request the American Bell Telephone Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries to take such steps as it thinks best toward securing better 
enunciation, better speech, in this country. 

Doctor Hau. I think we should join in that. I second that motion. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Doctor Harz. Mr. Chairman, last night, in talking with some of 
our deaf teachers, industrial teachers, and others, it came to my 
knowledge that at Ocean City, N. J., every summer there is a very 
good normal training school for six weeks. I notice that we had an 
invitation for the next meeting of the convention in Atlantic City, 
which is very close by, and I would like to suggest that the members 
of the executive committee investigate that summer school at Ocean 
City. I find that one of our industrial teachers who is deaf had a 
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splendid course there in how to teach printing. Of course, they 

have courses on how to teach drawing and physical training and a 

= many other things—very good courses, [ understand. It might 
e worth while for the executive committee to investigate that. 

Doctor Taytor. May I follow up what Doctor Hall has just said? 
I think there is a need for this, and I have been requested from va- 
rious parts of the country to try to do something in this connection. 
I wish that the convention would appoint a committee to look into 
the possibilities of giving those who are in charge of manual classes 
opportunities for normal training. I mean those classes that are 
conducted by what we know as the silent method, in contradistinction 
from oral classes. In my opinion every child, whether he be taught 
in an oral class or in one where the silent method prevails, should 
have the best possible opportunity. 

Mr. Tom L. Anperson, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a report of the committee appointed at the Columbus conven- 
tion to investigate the reported discrimination practiced upon deaf 
workmen by industrial concerns. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION AGAINST DEAF WORK- 
MEN BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The committee appointed at the Columbus convention, after investigating as 
far as our resources would permit, report that we have not been able to find 
any evidence of any discrimination being practiced against deaf workmen by 
insurance companies. 

We sought evidence directly from the deaf, through publicity in papers read 
by the deaf generally, and through personal contact by members of this commit- 
tee who were able to travel. We could procure no definite data tending to show 
that any deaf workman had been denied work in any industrial plant on the ground 
that insurance regulations barred him. Insurance companies, writing compen- 
sation insurance, such as the Aetna, the North American, the Travelers, and the 
Independence, who replied to our letter of inquiry, stated that their policies 
did not lay down any conditions affecting the free choice of an employer to hire 
such workmen as he chose, regardless of physical defects. We found some 
ground for the supposition that employers elected to refuse to hire deaf work- 
men due to the fear that the compensation laws would regard an injury to a 
deaf workman as a “second injury” amounting to a “total disability.” This 
angle was developed from information gained from the rehabilitation bureau in 
Iowa, and the fact was brought out clearly that the deaf are a very small per- 
centage of the class known as “ handicapped laborers” affected by this unwill- 
ingness of firms to employ them. 

The Volta Bureau had no data on hand bearing upon this subject. Kindly 
assisting us, however, the bureau obtained the following statement from the 
Ford Motor Co.’s compensation department : 


Forp Moror Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., June 11, 1929 
The VoLTA BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your communication of the 28th ultimo, addressing 
the superintendent of labor in the Ford plant, wish to advise that we employ 
a number of deaf-mutes in our factory, and that employment of such has no 
effect on our compensation and insurance. 

We carry our own risk in all our plants, and the writer does not recall any 
serious accident to any more than one deaf-mute, which was a number of years 
ago, and at which time he suffered the loss of one foot, but is at present 
employed in our institution. 

Very truly yours, 
Forp Moror Co., 
(Signed) C. BE. Moors, 
Compensation Department. 


at A Ot i al 
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We understand that a committee has been appointed by the National Research 
Council to go into this question thoroughly, and since the resources of this new 
committee will undoubtedly be far superior to ours its findings will be more 
conclusive, and we therefore recommend that we regard our findings as com- 
plete only as far as they go, and wait for the report of the National Research 
Council. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tom L. ANDERSON, 

FRANCIS P. GIBSON, 

KreIcH B. AYERS, 
Committee. 

Doctor Hau. It seems to be the wish of this convention to have 
the report accepted and the committee discharged, as I understand 
it, and I so move. 

(The motion was seconded, put, and carried.) 

Mr. T. E. Bray (Delavan, Wis.). Several years ago John Calla- 
han was elected superintendent of public instruction in Wisconsin. 
One of the things that he said in his election. program was that he 
was going to get the best men and the best women for his staff that 
he could possibly get. He has gone out of the State a number of 
times to get men and women to work for him. Two and a half years 
ago one of the staff was selected and she is here with us to-day and 
is on the program. 

It is indeed a pleasure to me to introduce to you Dr. Henrietta 
V. Race, who is the head of the department of clinical psychology 
of the Department of Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin. 
Her subject is Mental Health. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


By Henrietta V. Race, clinical psychologist, Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction 


I have been asked to talk to you a little while to-day about mental 
health. The subject seems to me to be especially valuable to you as 
teachers of the deaf. 

The attitude which we have toward the problem is a result of the 
philosophical trend of our times. More than a quarter of a century 
ago, William James and John Dewey stood for pragmatic phi- 
losophy, the controlling idea of which is the dictum, “ The thing is 
true that works.” About the same time there developed, in the field 
of psychology. the scientific trend of behaviorism which is the inter- 
pretation of mentality by response to a situation. Thorndike led the 
way in the study of animal and human learning and laid the founda- 
tion of the science of psychology. Emphasis is placed on activity 
and the statement, “We are what we are in intellect, in character, 
and in skill by virtue of what we do,” interprets the attitude. Con- 
noting with this conception is the idea that we learn from experience. 
Coming to us through the senses are the various elements of the 
environment. We see, feel, hear, smell, taste, get at the environment 
in one way or another, and respond to the situation afforded thereby. 
If in response to a situation we have the feeling of satisfaction, we 
have a tendency to repeat the experience; if in response to a situa- 
tion dissatisfaction results, we have a tendency to avoid the situation 
or one similar to it. 
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The point to this introduction is this: When satisfaction occurs to 
such an extent that we go over into successful adjustment, our lives 
are integrated in such a way that the general tone is happiness. 
When dissatisfaction results from our experience to such an extent 
that we become maladjusted, our lives tend to disintegration and 
unhappiness results. 

The problem is thus, How can we adjust our responses to the situ- 
ations that confront us so as to preserve personal integrity? We 
should keep our thinking as far as possible in the field of scientific 
investigation. 

One of the great contributions on the emotions is that carried on 
by Cannon, of Harvard. He made experiments with cats. You 
know when we don’t know what else to do, we go to the animal king- 
dom for a foundation in psychological experimentation. Doctor 
Cannon put a cat in a very peaceful situation. Bismuth, which is 
impervious to the Réntgen ray, had been mixed in her food. As she 
lay ‘purring away in perfect contentment, the ray was turned upon 
the cat’s digestive system. It was seen to be working in its normal 
condition, peristalsis was going on, digestive juices were flowing into 
the digestive tract, and food was being assimilated. Suddenly a 
barking dog was introduced into the scene. You know what hap- 
pened. Immediately the cat’s back described an arch, another part 
of her anatomy assumed a vertical position, her face took on an 
unhappy expression, all of her muscles became tense, and with might 
and main the cat made for the dog, which, of course, made a dash 
for life and liberty. 

At the close of the scene Doctor Cannon placed the cat once more 
in the light of the Roéntgen rays. Two things were found valuable 
for our study. In the first place, the digestive processes ceased to 
operate for an hour and a half. As a by-product we can get the 
conception of the values of happiness at the dining table. Secondly, 
Doctor Cannon made a study of the chemical condition of the biood 
and found that there had been a chemical change. The blood con- 
tained adrenalin from the adrenal glands and sugar from the liver in 
larger than normal proportions. This condition generated an un- 
usual amount of energy. Thirdly, he found that the heart was beat- 
ing faster than normal and that the muscles had unusual power. 
This was due to the fact that energy developed by adrenalin and 
gluten was turned away from the digestive tract and flowed to the 
musculature. This diversion of energy to the muscles gave the 
cat unusual ability in the contest; her anger became a source of 
power. Had she been frightened she would have crouched in terror 
or fled the scene with the same play of energy. 

Analyzing the experiment further, we find that the first element of 
the response was cognizance—the cat recognized the barking dog. 
The second was connation—the striving toward or beginning of the 
action. At this point the viscerial response was touched off and the 
energy generated. The third step was the emotion proper. The 
energy had its outlet in the activity of the fight or flight, as the case 
might have been. First, we have cognizance; second, connation— 
the impulsive activity that sets off the energy—and, third, the emotion 
proper. 

Let us apply this experiment to a human situation. Suppose it is 
the first day of school. A little child has come to kindergarten. 
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The mother brings it to this strange place and leaves it there. There 
are the strange teacher and children and the mother going away. 
The child recognizes the situation. It begins to wrinkle its face; its 
lips tremble; it makes all the peculiar movements that we recognize 
when a child is beginning to be afraid. Connation is over; the exces- 
sive energy comes into play and in this instance is drained off in 
tears. Have you ever heard anyone say, “ Now that I have cried, 
I feel better”? This is because pent-up energy is dissipated. 

Take a high-school boy’s experience as another illustration. He 
has made a false play in a game with another high school. His team 
is defeated. He is angry at himself and disgusted with the whole 
situation. Energy is piled up ready for action. There is no outlet. 
He can’t cry; he isa boy. He is not in a situation where he can fight 
it out; he isa gentleman. He goes into his Latin class a few minutes 
late. The teacher looks up frowning. He fails in his translation; 
more energy is piled up. The last straw arrives when the teacher 
says, “ You failed again, John. I think you’d better report to the 
principal.” 

This piled up energy is what makes the trouble. If he could laugh 
it off, play it off, or work it out in some way where physical energy is 
dissipated and mental satisfaction results from, say, encouragement 
for the next trial, John would be relieved. The danger comes if he 
broods on the situation, becomes self-centered, sorry for himself, 
moody, blue, and discouraged. The repressed energy turned back on 
the self produces mental ill health. Mix once said, “ Don’t talk to 
me about them self-pitying guys that say ‘ Life ain’t no bed of roses.’ 
I’ll bet you not a single one of them ever planted a single rosebush 
in all his life.” 

There are two forms of control; one is at the point of cognizance 
or recognition of the situation. If the individual waits until con- 
nation comes about and energy flows with all its power into the 
organism, control is difficult, if not impossible. We must learn to 
turn the energy aside then if we do not wish to have the emotion 
exercised. A second form of control is to turn the energy into other 
channels that can be legitimately exercised. Psychiatry has given us 
an expression that is valuable. We can “syphon” energy from hurt- 
ful to helpful activities. Energy turned aside from anger, fear, sex, 
inferiority feelings, can be utilized in kindliness, charity, art, science, 
literature, and so on. 

The application of this study to work with the deaf is interesting. 
The emotions that most often come into play and are most detri- 
mental to them are feelings of inferiority due to their handicap. 
Doctor Adler, of Vienna, made the discovery that children who are 
physically handicapped are apt to concentrate their attention on 
themselves and so fail in their adjustment to the environment. They 
overcompensate in apparent self-conceit or brood in misery over their 
handicap. 

There are also other causes. Many deaf children have been over- 
indulged at home, petted and waited upon. When they go out into 
the social group away from home, they find a different situation. 
People expect them not only to take care of themselves but to help 
others. Not finding their accustomed indulgence, they turn back in 
self-concentration and feel that they are abused. 
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Another source of inferiority feelings is severe domination. In a 
good many of our homes and on the part of some teachers, there is 
such extreme domination that the child is able to carry out no pur- 
poses of hisown. Doctor Dewey, quoting Plato, makes this poignant 
statement: “A slave is one who gets from another the reason for his 
activity. He has to look to another for the raison @étre of his life 
program.” <A fourth cause of inferiority feelings is a home of which 
the child is ashamed. Poverty is not so often a cause as quarreling, 
disorder, filth, untidiness, or immorality. 

The question is, of course, What are we to do under the circum- 
stances? How are we to compensate for these adverse conditions? 
There are wrong and right ways. Let us look at some of the wrong 
ways first and it may be that the better ones will be thrown in 
stronger relief. One of these is rationalization. This is a trumped- 
up excuse, a reason that is not a real one. A girl will say, “I wear 
a sun-back dress because I am uncomfortably warm in a dress that 
is cut higher or because these dresses are more healthful,” when the 
real reason is that the sun-back dresses are the most stylish. A man 
will say, “I bought an automobile because a member of my family 
is not very well and I wish to take her out,” when, if the truth were 
known, he bought the car for his own satisfaction. We try to make 
others and often ourselves believe that the thing we want is true 
when down in the bottom of our hearts we know it is not the real 
reason. 

Another form of rationalization is the alibi. These people blame 
all their misfortunes on someone else. The trouble is always due to 
father, mother, society, the mayor, or the superintendent. Instead 
of shouldering their share of the responsibility and carrying on to 
the best of their ability, they sit around and blame other people for 
their condition. 

Then there is the “sour-grapes” mechanism. You know what 
the fox said when he couldn’t reach the grapes, “ Well, the grapes 
are sour. I don’t want them anyway.” ‘The person so aiilicted 
then goes hither and thither, bringing out the faults of other people, 
criticizing, gossiping, and condemning. By this means he inflates 
his own ego. He is trying to cover his own inferiority by putting 
the faults and mistakes of others in the limelight. He not only ex- 
aggerates, but sometimes originates. He then shows that the grapes 
he.can reach are the sweetest in the world. 

Then there is the superiority conception. We had in our college 
a professor whom we all loved very dearly. He didn’t need to 
make any excuses at all, because we loved him and honored him. 
But he was very small. His hands were small, his wrists were tiny. 
He was short, but he had a powerful brain. What do you suppose 
this man did? Instead of accepting himself as he was, he pro- 
ceeded to develop a great, big, heavy masculine voice, to let us all 
know that after all he had a great deal of masculinity. He didn’t 
need to do that at all. In fact, the loud voice called attention to 
his smallness. 

Then there is the man who has an inferiority complex because 
he is working under some man who absolutely dominates him 
wherever he goes. When he comes home, what does he do? He 
takes it out on the family every time. My, how he bosses his wife 
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and children around, and the wife and children have to learn that 
the poor man is just relieving himself because he has been held 
down by a superior force, and he has to relieve himself in some 
way so he takes it out on the family. It would be a good thing if 
he had a punching bag in the basement or could go out and play golf 
for a few minutes before supper, or if in some way or other he could 
get the extra energy dissipated before he goes in to his family. 

I could go on with a good many of these illustrations, but I am 
very sure you don’t med them, and my time is almost up. 

Now, there are right compensations. What are the right com- 
pensations? I have told you mostly about maladjusted adult com- 
pensations. Children have them, however, just as we do. You 
can see them played out on every school ground and in every school- 
room. Once in a great while you can see them at teachers’ meet- 
ings. If we can help the children to avoid them and can ourselves 
learn right compensations, we shall do well. 

The first thing to do in right compensation, it seems to me, is 
to accept the situation as it is. Don’t make excuses for it. Rec- 
ognize it is there; make the best of it and go on, not emphasizing, 
not centralizing, not calling attention to it by speaking about it. 
Let it go. Perhaps it will drift on to right compensation and nobody 
will ever know about it. 

The second thing to do is to forget ourselves. Too many of us 
turn our attention on ourselves. We think of ourselves in every 
situation, until we rob ourselves of power to meet life situations. 
God has given us tremendous work to do on the outside, and it is 
a very unworthy thing to concentrate our attention on ourselves. 
Go to work with a will. Do something that you are capable of 
doing, and you will not have any difficulty in compensating. Have 
a joy in the doing of your work. Everybody likes the kind of work 
that he can best do. Everybody likes commendation, or the feeling 
that he has done the best that could be done, and you have the 
right to say to yourself: “I did my best.” Then let it go at that. 

I have been asked to read a few maxims that I wrote some time 
ago, and I will read them to you. It will take about a minute. 

In the first place it is a good thing for everybody to understand, 
if he wishes to be successful in adaptation or adjustment, that brains 
and good disposition have a tendency to go together. This proposi- 
tion was worked out by Thorndike in actual experimentation, so 
I am pretty sure that it its true. 

It is a quality of human nature to be pleased with a smile and 
laughter, so laugh and the world will laugh with you. We are born 
that way. Laugh or whistle, and your physical and mental being 
tends to adjustment. 

Take an invoice of your blessings occasionally. If you don’t 
know which of two things to do, do either or neither or both. That, 
too, is Doctor Thorndike’s. . 

Don’t worry and don’t allow yourself to be bored. These are the 
two things that do most to fatigue the mind and produce worry 
and boredom. If you are worried, forget it; if you are bored, change 
the subject. 

85360—S. Doc. 48, 71-2——10 
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Don’t take yourself too. seriously. Think of yourself as little as 
possible. The flower that turns back on itself never blooms in real 
beauty. ‘Turn your thoughts into the environment. There are 
plenty of fine things to do. 

Have a good job suited to your abilities and work at it hard. 

Don’t be too much concerned about possessions. Socrates was 
one time going along the street; he looked in a show window and 
said, “Behold, how many things there are that I can get along 
without.” 

Have as much fun as you can after your eight hours of labor are 
over, but remember eight hours. 

Keep your thoughts clean and decent. 

Sublimate your natural desire that can not be gratified, and do 
it gladly, rejoicing in what you can do. I knew of an old lady who 
said, “I ain’t got but two teeth, but, thank the Lord, they meet.” 

Substitute courage for fear, strength for weakness, and truth for 
lies. 

Exercise your love for adventure, both in the material and the 
mental world. 

Be a good sport and play fair. Try to see things from the other 
person’s point of view and, as best you can, practice the golden rule. 

Cultivate a sense of humor and have a heart. 

I thank you. [Applause. | 


Doctor Grover. Doctor Race, I am sure I express the sentiment 
of the entire convention when I say we have derived a great deal of 
good from your splendid lecture and we thank you very much indeed. 


Mr. Bjorlee is now recognized. 
AURICULAR TRAINING 
By Ignatius BJoRLEE, superintendent of the Maryland school 


According to the program, the assignment given me was to open a 
round-table discussion on auricular training. An hour having been 
set apart for the purpose, it was hoped that much of interest could 
be brought out through a free intercommunication of ideas. Due to 
shortening of the time it will now be necessary to curtail this 
discussion. 

In the brief time allotted I would, however, call to your attention 
a few of the salient points incident to rhythmic training in its present 
form. Such training is comparatively recent. Twenty years ago a 
piano for general use in a school for the deaf was unheard of. As 
recently as 15 years ago there were but two or three schools that had 
adopted such training and that in modified form. To-day rhythmic 
training, in some degree, may be found in a majority of our schools. 

The method of procedure in establishing rhythmic training might 
probably be of first consideration. Two methods are now in vogue, 
namely, the installation of a teacher to take charge of all rhythmic 
training, or a distribution of the work among all teachers adapted 
to such work. My experience since the beginning of this work em- 
braces both methods and while much can be said in favor of a special 
teacher, I prefer to distribute the work among several competent 
teachers. 
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In the first place, the rhythmic classes become one of the “ show ” 
features of the school and where, for instance, three groups of chil- 
dren can be summoned and their rhythm work comes under the 
direction of six teachers, recognition is being divided. It is certain 
that to be successful rhythmic training must be popular, and unless 
all of the teachers of the school lend their hearty support, the pupils 
will at times let their interest lag. Such teachers as have no aptitude 
for rhythmic training and prefer not to have any part in it, will, of 
course, show no opposition to being excused. In the second place the 
rhythmic period should not be made one of rigidity, but freedom 
and relaxation of speech and motion should be encouraged. Accord- 
ingly the teacher in charge must during this period refrain, so far as 
possible, from suppressing the child. She should note the errors 
common to the several children and if they are members of her 
regular class she can make the necessary corrections through various 
drills in her classroom. 

In the second place, some most gratifying results in the way of 
developing new ideas come to light through the intercommunication 
of ideas and through the friendly rivalry brought about by the sev- 
eral teachers pursuing a similar line of work. While at the Maryland 
school we follow a somewhat established and prescribed course, we 
never know at the beginning of the year just what side lines may be 
adopted and surprising results in the way of speech corrective drills, 
exercises for developing tone and pitch, and methods of stimulating 
interest and holding attention are developed. 

In the third place, teachers who rather reluctantly entered into the 
field of rhythm, have frequently made splendid successes in this line. 
Their talents would doubtless be lost to the profession if they were 
given to understand that one teacher was to direct all of the rhythm 
work, assisted only by an additional teacher at the piano. For the 
teacher of the class merely to sit in during the rhythmic period, but 
to take no part and to feel no responsibility, has, in my observation, 
proven a signal failure in so far as arousing the interest of that ap- 
parently superfluous teacher is concerned. Several teachers have 
gone out from our school and established rhythmic training elsewhere 
who in the beginning were reluctant to attempt such work with us. 

In the fourth place, we should give some thought to rhythmic 
training while selecting material for our normal classes. We have 
striven to secure young ladies with musical talent to take up the work 
with the deaf. At the conference of superintendents and principals 
held in Frederick three years ago, a committee on normal training 
recommended as a minimum standard of entrance for normal stu- 
dents the equivalent to two years of college work, or a certificate 
from a recognized normal school, in addition to high-school training. 
To this we readily subscribed, feeling that this was a reasonable 
requirement. We are, however, opposed to further increasing this 
requirement to include a full college course, at the present time. 
When taking this stand we have rhythmic training in mind. 

I believe that in musical circles it is conceded that a college degree 
in music is no criterion as to the ability of a teacher. Mechanically 
speaking, a course may be completed and a degree offered, but in 
many cases the masters who have taught these college graduates of 
music do not themselves hold college degrees. We are all familiar 
with musicians of national repute who have studied music under 
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private instructors both at home and abroad, but who would have 
no means of securing college credit for this work. 

I think many of our best academic as well as rhythm teachers 
will for some time to come be drawn from that large number of 
high-school graduates who may have centered their attention upon 
music rather than upon completing a college course. Just what 
benefit a teacher in the primary and intermediate grades may derive 
from Greek, trigonometry, or analytical geometry is probably an 
unknown equation, while as has been so ably brought forth in at 
least two of the addresses at this convention, an ounce of interest 
is worth a pound of theoretical knowledge. We have been told, 
and I believe it is correct, that the acquiring of facts is not synony- 
mous to what at present is termed “ education.” To store up facts is 
one thing, but to demonstrate interest is paramount in so far as im- 
parting that knowledge is concerned. 

Our schools for the deaf are rapidly drifting toward the time 
when a 4-year high-school course will become a regular part of their 
curriculum. Why can not schools for the deaf follow the system 
already employed in many of the public schools by requiring that the 
teachers of their high-school departments shall be college graduates 
and receive proportionately increased salaries? 

Finally, we believe that rhythmic training, to be a complete suc- 
cess, should be practically universal throughout the school, and 
furthermore that such training should be given for at least 15 
minutes every day. Here, again, some startling results have come 
through permitting children, who it was felt would not benefit by 
such training, to come in contact with some form of music. 

It is difficult to define the benefit of music to the hearing. It 
seems quite universally conceded that music influences the growth 
of desirable qualities in the normal hearing child, and my experience, 
the result of an intimate contact with this training from the very day 
of its inception, leads me to conclude that it has been a grievous 
error for children who possess a remnant of hearing to be deprived 
of the opportunity to master some form of musical training, and 
furthermore it is my contention that even the totally deaf child 
receives much benefit from being daily attuned to rhythmic vibra- 
tion. 


Mr. Sreep. Mr. Chairman, I have to report that your committee 
has examined the books of the treasurer and found them correct. 

(A motion to accept the report of the auditing committee as part 
of the proceedings of the convention was seconded and carried. 
Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the convention recessed until 2 p. m. 
this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION—PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


The convention reassembled at 2 p. m., Mr. Wesley Lauritsen, of 
the Minnesota school, chairman. 

Opening the discussion, Mr. Lauritsen proposed as a question for 
consideration the advisability of forming a national athletic associa- 
tion of schools for the deaf. 
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Doctor Long, of the Iowa school, also raised the problem of having 
physical education recognized as a definite part of the curriculum 
with credit given for that part of the course just as for other sub- 
jects. Mr. Lauritsen supported this contention, stating that whereas 
in most schools for the deaf physical education is considered more 
or less “a necessary evil,” in schools for the hearing this work is in 
the hands of competent directors, who devote their entire time to it, 
and it is also given equal recognition with the academic and indus- 
trial parts of the school program. 

Mr. E. G. Peterson, of the Mount Airy school, spoke in behalf of 
a system of physical education that involves games and play, and 
that develops initiative and cooperation, to supplant the older type 
of formal drill exercises. 

Doctor Long further emphasized the need of making the subject 
a required feature of the curriculum, so that its advantages will 
accrue to all the pupils of the school, not only to the pupils who are 
members of the various athletic teams. Mr. Peterson explained that 
such a plan in effect is in vogue at the Pennsylvania institution, 
where every year a basket-ball tournament is organized, and later a 
track meet, in which all the pupils of the advanced and intermediate 
departments participate. 

Superintendent Goodwin, of the North Carolina school, pointed 
out the value of systematic physical education—with stress on or- 
ganized play—under capable direction in assuring the proper morale 
and discipline in the pupil body. Swimming, also, he contended, 
was an especially important feature of the program. 

Mrs. Laura Bates, of the Minnesota school, favored the view that 
activities which properly are part of the program of physical educa- 
tion should be credited as regular school work. Boy Scout work, 
for instance, should be considered on an equal footing with other 
purely school activities. 

Doctor Long touched the feelings of those present with a plea that 
pupils in schools for the deaf be granted more time for play, perhaps 
as part of the program of physical education in the form of or- 
ganized games; the daily routine otherwise is far too full of required 
duties. 

Doctor Gruver, superintendent of the Pennsylvania institution, 
gave it as his hope that a plan could be worked out whereby effort 
expended in physical education would be recognized on a par with 
the work of the academic and industrial departments. Doctor 
Taylor also expressed the same wish. 

The discussion here turned to a consideration of the beneficial 
results that may be obtained from the corrective work suggested b 
the department of physical training. This involves thoroug 
periodic examinations, special exercises or treatment, and special 
diet when found advisable. 

The question as to the value of boxing and wrestling as part of 
the program of physical education arose; the general opinion bein 
that if carried on indiscriminately and without direction they woul 
be of little value as part of school activities. The tendency, how- 


ever, was to approve of both sports if they were scientifically 
handled. 
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The round-table session concluded with the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution : 
It is the sense of this meeting that physical culture in schools for the deaf 


should be made a part of the curriculum, and that physical training should be, 
as far as possible, conducted on a scientific basis. 


ART SECTION 


The convention reassembled at 3 p. m., Mrs. Mabel Turner, of the 
Iowa school, presiding. 
Mrs. Turner announced the main address of the session as— 


ORGANIZING ART EDUCATION AS A FUNDAMENTAL PART OF THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


By Miss Bess ELeanor Foster, art director in the Minneapolis public schools 


Living consists as much in employing our leisure properly as it 
does in everlastingly struggling to get leisure to employ. One of 
the objectives of education is to obtain leisure and to know how to 
use our leisure properly. So it isn’t any wonder then that we have 
music and art and literature included in our courses of study. 
Few children are ever going to be great singers or great artists or 
great writers, but all these children are human beings, and it is for 
them that the singers and the writers and the artists produce their 
works of art. 

I have often said that there is not one girl in ten thousand who 
will ever paint a picture that is worthy to be hung upon the wall, 
but every girl has to dress herself all her life, and most girls have 
something to do with the home. We are not working for the paint- 
ing to be hung upon the wall but for the faculties to be developed 
in the child. Along with Browning our age cries, “ How good it 
is to live and learn.” We are reaching out in every direction for 
the things that will make living richer and better, and we believe 
in teaching art for use and for enjoyment. 

All people to-day are users of art. They are called upon to 
employ art principles in the selection of clothing, in the selection 
of furniture, in their homes, in their business, in all walks of life. 
So with art such an integral part of life it should also be an impor- 
tant phase of education. 

One thing we are working for is the development of apprecia- 
tion, and that implies taste and the power to produce things, which 
implies skill. First, taste, and then skill. You notice I put skill 
second. 

Appreciation is a large word, and it is sometimes used loosely and 
vaguely, and occasionally I am asked to define appreciation. What 
do I mean by it? Well, it is a love of the beautiful and a sense of 
discrimination that realizes that the fashion of the moment is not 
necessarily beautiful and does not mistake the pretty for the great 
work of art. Now, appreciation is something that comes with study 
and understanding. Tt is something that comes slowly. 

For thousands of years man has responded to an urge to beautify 
his possessions. Once upon a time I was down at the four corners 
where Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona come together, and 
I visited the ruins of the cliff dwellers. There I picked up some 
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fragments of pottery of those ancient people. I noticed that almost 
every fragment had a design on the inside or the outside. The cook- 
ing utensils did not, but here and there would be a little design, and 
the thought came to me that from time immemorial man has at- 
tempted to spell out his soul in line and patterns. 

So sensitive are we to beauty that we demand that we have some 
beautification on the articles with which we surround ourselves. So 
far as utility is concerned, we could eat from a rough pine-topped 
table, but we want a beautiful table, and we want a cloth on it, and 
we want these things that seem to have come to us down through the 
ages, these urges. 

When a supreme quality of beauty exists in a thing, then man says 
it is art, and so we find these things in which there is a supreme 
quality of beauty in our museums of fine art, and in our art galleries. 
The pleasure that we get from a cultivated appreciation of these 
things is what is called “ art appreciation,” but my understanding of 
art appreciation is so much broader than that. It enters into every- 
thing that I have anything to do with in everyday life. 

Drawing is only one application of art. Drawing has grown to 
be not only pencil and crayon drawings, but paper cutting and letter 
cutting and all phases of design and construction—handwork, I may 
say. The old so-called “academic method,” a method that was 
adapted, and very imperfectly at that, to meet the requirements of 
a few gifted individuals, has gradually given way to a more demo- 
cratic method which designs from the beginning to train children 
to creative power—to train their creative and inventive powers—and 
all normal individuals are endowed with certain creative and inven- 
tive powers. We now put drawing in its right place, which simply 
means a school which is a means to an end. 

Several times I have had the privilege of hearing Lorado Taft, 
one of America’s greatest living sculptors, and in one of the talks 
which he gave at Oklahoma City when I was supervising there, he 
made the point that there is a lack in American life of appreciation 
for and realization of beautiful things, that in the haste and speed 
of modern commercial life there is a disregard for arts, which is the 
deepest expression of the soul. He said the American people have 
to awake to the realization that when our commerce and industrial 
activities are a thing of the past our records of the beauties of the 
day in which we live will be the only thing by which future genera- 
tions will know anything of us. We don’t know very much about 
the commerce and the industry of ancient Greece and Rome. The 
only thing we know is their art. He says we live so ardently that 
we destroy all evidences of having lived. 

You can’t have art unless you have a desire for it, and Lorado 
Taft pleads that children be given an opportunity to use their hands, 
to develop what skill they might have, to create and to express. He 
say it doesn’t make any difference how little ability they have; they 
should have a chance to do what they can along artistic lines. You 
know even yet we hear some people say, “ Well, drawing is a fad and 
a frill.” When I hear a practical business man make such a state- 
ment I ask him where his house comes from if not from a drawing. 
Where does his business .office or his business building come from? 
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Everything in the world goes back to a drawing, unless it is our- 
selves and nature. So, is drawing so impracticable after all? 

You undoubtedly have heard of Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, who 
is a leading art educator, president of the Cleveland School of Art. 
In an address, Art and the Business Man, which Mr. Bailey gave at 
the Eastern Art Association a year ago last spring, he tells how some 
years ago he went out to a little town in Massachusetts, a community 
in the Berkshire Hills, to give a talk on the importance of drawing 
and music and poetry and nature study and color in the schools. At 
the close of this lecture an old gentleman, the chairman of the school 
board, said to him, “ Well, Mr. Bailey, I enjoyed what you said, but 
I don’t believe much of it.” Mr. Bailey said, “ Well, what did I 
say that you do not believe?” “ Well,” said the other, “ you made 
the statement that everybody loves beauty, and that ain’t so. We 
don’t care a snap of our fingers for beauty in this town. We want 
the children taught reading and writing and arithmetic.” And Mr. 
Bailey tells that he looked into the face of the old hypocrite and 
saw that he had dyed his whiskers before going to that meeting. 
[ Laughter. | 

Pubtio-sthool art exists not for the purpose of training children 
to oa artists. Picture making belongs to the specialized profes- 
sions which are followed by painters and illustrators and sculptors. 
Ability as an artist in the sense of paintbrush and canvas is to a 
great extent a gift of nature, to produce which a master must be 
given years of uninterrupted study. Of course our public-school 
art does discover talent, and when we discover a child who is gifted, 
we feel that it is the duty of the teachers and the supervisors and 
the principals to get back of that child and give him every encour- 
agement possible. But we do not attempt to train artists. 

I often wish that as much noise could be made in becoming an 
artist as there is in becoming a musician. People watch an artist 
draw or paint, and they say, “ Oh, how easily he does‘it.” And they 
never think of what is back of it. But what happens when anyone 
learns to play any musical instrument? Well, if you people have 
ever had any young budding musical geniuses in your family learn- 
ing how to play any musical instrument, you know what it means. 
And it is just as long and tedious and hard a route to become an 
artist in specialized professions of drawing and painting and sculp- 
ture as it is along the lines of music. 

The world is never satisfied, and people are going to go on want- 
ing beautiful furniture and beautiful clothing and beautiful things, 
and we feel that it is the boys and girls in our school who are going 
to be the buying public of the next generation. So we are trying to 
develop and form their tastes and give them the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves. 

Now I want to talk a little bit about color. We all have to use 
color all our lives, and whether people know it or not they all react 
or respond to the influence of color. The ability to_use the word 
that best expresses your meaning makes for good English. The 
same is true of color when it comes to choices involving its use. 

(From this point on, Miss Foster illustrated her talk with vari- 
ous kinds of work produced by pupils of the different grades in art 
classes. ) 
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We are teaching in the Minneapolis schools a certain amount of 
definite color knowledge. There are many problems where we let 
the children use just what color they wish. When it comes to illus- 
tration, free work, they are not hampered at all, but when it comes 
to certain other problems we have definite things for them to do. 

In the first grade we have a problem that limits the children to 
primary colors, red, yellow, and blue, so they make a poster, a 
cutting. They love to cut these letters. They are doing cuttings all 
the time, and so we combine the two and we have a letter and a 
cutting. The lovely beauty of the color satisfies the child’s desire 
for bright colors, and he is conscious of the beginnings of color, 
red and yellow and blue. 

Now, why do we limit them ? 

Well, don’t you know that all things in life that are worth while 
are done under limitations? Most people who amount to anything 
in the world have had to work under limitations, and it is a good 
thing for children to have limitations sometimes. There are times 
when it is a good thing for them to have absolute freedom, and 
some of the form work that I will show you in a little while shows 
that phase of the work, too. 

Then in the second grade we learn how to mix colors. The chil- 
dren have learned how to make orange and green and violet, binary 
colors; it takes two to make one. They learn how to mix those in 
the fall, and they are asked then to choose either orange or green 
or violet. Black and white are not colors, but are neutrals. So 
they may make a poster with one bright color and a neutral. 

Here is a second-grade child’s poster. You would know that was 
not pattern. Look at the legs on that critter. [Laughter.] They 
look as though they might break off. But that is just a simple, 
crude, child’s effort. 

They are very fond of using the word “story” or “ poem” or 
“song.” They couldn’t get the whole story on here, so they just 
put the word “story ” on it, and if you haven’t enough imagination 
to know what the story is, that is your loss, that’s all. 

So the progress thus far is: First grade, primary colors; second 
grade, binary colors. 

In the third grade we have all six normal colors. Then with our 
water colors, we water them, and so we have tints that are lighter 
than the normal. 

When we come to the fourth grade, we have very normal colors 
and tints and shades for the new problems. The shades are darker 
than the normal colors, and here we tie up with topics from our 
history and literature. 

Then on to the fifth grade. That is when children put two dif- 
ferent colors together, and here we have colors which are comple- 
ments. They are opposite each other in the color scale. 

So you see now the fifth-grade children have quite a definite prob- 
lem in filling their space, telling their story, and thinking about a 
definite color combination, and all through life now they will know 
they can put blue and orange together ; they will know they can put 
yellow and violet together; they will know they can combine red 
and green if they get them right in value and intensity. 
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Then in the fifth grade they look through the magazines for the 
advertisements. They find out that the merchants and the manu- 
facturers and the commercial artists are making use of these prin- 
ciples, the things that we have to learn in our art courses in school. 
They thus have their eyes opened to these things, and finding the 
color schemes that predominate and giving reasons for them. 

So up into the sixth grade we go, and here we have colors that are 
related, neighboring, color harmonies. And the children can give 
a reason for these things. This also ties up with their reading—the 
story of Robin Hood, for instance. 

In the seventh grade we learn monochromatic color harmony, dif- 
ferent tones of one color. And in the eighth grade we go on; there 
we have split complements, and we keep getting a little more in- 
volved in color all the time. But when they get up into the eighth 
grade we think they should know why certain colors look well to- 
gether, and we think they should have their eyes open to them. You 
know, there are so many people who go through the world, and red 
is red to them, and blue is blue, and green is green, and they just 
haven’t their eyes open to the countless tints and shades and hues 
and colors to have a real appreciation and enjoyment of them. And 
these children are getting that. 

So it is useful for everyone to know certain combinations of color 
that can be depended upon to produce beauty and other combinations 
that should be avoided. Otherwise the result will be discord. So 
you can see why I think it is a good plan to have our color work on 
a very simple graded basis, so that when children get up into the 
eighth grade they won’t put a combination of colors together and 
not know why they do it, but they will have some intelligence in 
the selection of colors. 

Now, the creative spirit is more easily observed in young children 
than in older ones. But the housewife who bakes unerringly without 
cookbook or receipe—did any of you ever ask your aunt or grand- 
mother or your mother to tell you how she made something, and she 
would say: “ Oh, I put in a little of this and I put in a little of that ”? 
She has creative spirit. Now, the carpenter or the cabinetmaker 
fashioning a cupboard according to his own notion of shape and line, 
and the office man who is given free sway in laying out an advertise- 
ment, or the lawyer who plays upon the moods of judge or jury—all 
these people are bringing in this creative ability. They are practic- 
ing it, probably without knowing it. We all use it more or less, the 
creative spirit, and I think our lives are artistic or dull according 
to the degree with which we have it. But the trouble with us is 
that as adults we are sort of wingless, conventional; something has 
walled us in and it has somehow killed that spirit that little children 
have. It is really to little children that we must go to see creative 
spirit at its best. Our art work should be joyful, and formality in 
teaching and strained effort to produce highly finished results are 
undesirable. Initiative and individuality should be developed, but 
this does not mean that there should not be any direction or any 
suggestion. It would be folly to expect from little children a 
thorough understanding of the principles of art, but nevertheless our 
courses are based upon these foundations, and we select our subject 
with the children’s interest in mind. 
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In the early stages of a child’s development, he is satisfied with 
almost any form, anything that he can create. He gets satisfaction 
out of doing the thing. A little child has much to express picto- 
rially. And it is perfectly natural. That is the lovely thing about it. 
This state seems to continue for several years, and then the little 
child becomes a little more concerned about his ideas than he does 
about his means of expression, but all along he is not yet blocked 
with the difficulties of knowing how to do it. You know, people 
talk about technique in art. If I could give you the simplest de- 
finition of technique, I think I would say it means just this: How 
todo it. Just how todoit. That’sall. So the child is not bothered 
particularly with how to do it, with technique. 

Now as to the extent to which a child is content with his work. 
If he is content, I am assured that the thing he puts down on the 
paper corresponds to the image that he has up there in his mind. 
But there is a point a little later on when he gets to be 8 or 9 years 
old, when he is not quite satisfied with the thing he puts down and 
now and then he says, “ That doesn’t look like a horse. I want 
it to look like a horse.” And he wants some help. “How do I 
make it look like a real horse?” I have heard the child say. Now, 
as he grows older a change gradually takes place in him. You 
wonder why children are not so free when they get a little older, 
not quite so spontaneous. They become a little more critical, and 
the thing that they put down on the paper doesn’t come up to the 
thing that they have in their minds. That is the reason that they 
are not so free to express themselves and to try to do the thing. 
The child becomes a little dissatisfied with his own efforts, but if 
he has a real desire to achieve what he imagines he is driven on 
in search of something else, and he enters a new period, a sort of 
second stage of creation, and he no longer plays; now he works. 

All these years the teacher should try to keep open the door of 
his imagination. And we sometimes have a little problem in deal- 
ing with different types of children. Some need to be stimulated to 
use their imagination, and some of them need to be a little bit 
disciplined, because they would go too fast if they don’t get the 
form as well as they should. And when the children get a little bit 
older, one of our objectives is to help each one to feel the need of 
better technique as a means to better expression. 

When a child begins to work for better technique, when he him- 
self wants to do that and wants to get his expression better, he 
needs some reference to see how other artists have done the thing, 
and that is why we encourage children to look up things, not to copy 
but to see how other people have done the things that they are try- 
ing to do. 

Now, for our illustrations. There is a strong stimulus in illus- 
tration, and we try to correlate it all along the line with our reading 
work. We teach minimum essentials first, and then free expression. 

(Here Miss Foster exhibited and explained a number of examples 
illustrating the principles already touched on. Some expressed toe 
and vigorous drawings from the lower grades; others showed the 
use of colors and paints; mass and outline drawing; art work in cor- 
relation with other studies such as history, geography, and hygiene; 
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color harmony; craft work in lead; design problems; and principles 
of decoration.) 

It was an artist poet of olden times who said, “ A little talent for 
any art is rare, but it is given to all to create a taste for art, only 
it must be created with earnestness. The more things thou learnest 
z= know and to enjoy, the more complete will be for thee delights of 
iving. 

It seems to me that that sentence contains the gist of the whole 
matter of the social well-being, of the art of living. 

(Present with Miss Foster was a deaf young man, Hillis Arnold, 
a student at the University of Minnesota, after having been grad- 
uated from the Central High School of Minneapolis. Some of the 
sketches and compositions which he had made during the course of 
his high-school and university studies, and which he exhibited to 
members of the convention, showed exceptional ability. 

(Also, while Miss Foster was speaking, Miss Doris Winston, of 
Beaconsfield, Iowa, gave a demonstration of soap sculpture entirely 
without the aid of models. 

(Whereupon, at 3.50 p. m., the meeting was adjourned. ) 





DEMONSTRATIONS 


RHYTHM 


MarGARET S. KENT, Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 


Daily demonstration was given to present the introduction and progressive 
steps of rhythm for primary children. The following outline gives the demon- 
stration in brief: 


I. Vibration: 
A. Open eyes when vibration stops. 
B. Tell how many chords were played. 
C. Distinguish between heavy chords and light chords. 
D. Distinguish between slow chords and rapid chords. 
II. Pitch: 
A. Distinguish between high and low. 
B. Imitate high and low using oo. 
C. High and low in combinations of two, three, and four. (High, low, low.) 
III. Resonance: 
A. Vibratory chords played while prolonged nasal sounds are made— 
1. MAmmmmm. 
2. Nnnnnn. 
3. Ngngng. 
B. Vibratory chords for prolonged open vowels— 
1. 00-00-00. 
2. Aw-aw-aw. 
3. Ar-ar-ar. 
4, He-ee-ee. 
C. Combinations of above— 
1. O0-aw-ar-ee. 
D. Combinations with consonants— 
1. Moo-maw-mar-mee. 
IV. Accent: 
A. Play chords corresponding to accented words— 
1. Accent on first syllable— 
a. Mon day. 
b. Fa ther. 
. Accent on last syllable— 
a. Good bye. 
b. Sit down. 
3. Accent on first syllable— 
a. Sa tur day. 
b. Yes ter day. 
. Accent on second syllable— 
a. De cem ber. 
b. Re mem ber. 
. Accent on third syllable— 
a. Wash your hands. 
b. How are you? 
. Accent on third syllable— 
a. I like can dy. 
b. Au to mo bile. 
V. Time: 
A. Two-four time— 
. What is it? 
. Clap. 
. Mark time. 
. Speak one, two. 
. Beat time. 
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V. Time.—Continued, 
B. Three-four time— 
1. Sway instead of mark time. 
C. Four-four time— 
1. Follow same procedure as for two-four time. 
D. Distinguish between times. 
E. Combinations— 
1. Mark time ~-.. measures, 
2. Beat time ~-.. measures. 
3. Hold ~-.. measures. 
VI. Songs: 
A. Song development— 
. What time? 
. Count time. 
. Clap phrases. 
. Speak “Pum” to phrases. 
. Speak words. 
songs— 
. Baa Baa Black Sheep. 
. Little Bo-Peep. 
. Pussy Cat. 
. Counting Song— 
a. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty. (‘‘ Glowworm.”) 
. My Bonnie. 
. I Had a Little Pony. 
. The Mulberry Bush. 
. Ten Little Indians. 
VII. Dances and drill: 
A. Indian dance (physical training for elementary schools). 
B. Highland dance. 
C. Ball drill— 
. Bounce with R and catch with R (8 counts). 
. Toss with R and catch with R. (Last time catch with both hands.) 
. Bounce L and catch L. 
Toss L and catch L. 
Bounce with R, catch with R, and toss with R and catch with R. 
Bounce with L, catch with L, and toss with L and catch with L. 
. Bounce with R and catch with L. 
. Toss with R and catch with L. 
. Bounce with R and catch with L, toss with L and catch with R. 
10. Bounce and toss with both hands back to piano or off stage. 
Music: Four-four time with triplets. 
Demonstrations devoted to songs, rhythmic drills, and dances were also given 
under the direction of Miss Mary N. Bowen and Miss Margaret Hembrook, 
teachers .n the Minnesota school. 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


SEQUENCE ACTION, VERBS, AND TENSES 
JOSEPHINE F. QuINN, Minnesota School 


The demonstration work was conducted with a second-grade class—that is, 
pupils who had been in school only two years. 

The language work shown consisted of sequence actions performed by the 
pupils from spoken commands and reproduced by them, both in speech and 
writing, original items also spoken and written, stories from dictation, incor- 
poration of given words, picture description, ete. 

Wing’s symbols were also shown, the use of which is begun as soon as 
sentence writing is taken up and continued throughout the course. 

The pupils readily symbolized (diagrammed) the work written, or wrote 
original sentences corresponding to given symbols. 

The pupils during the first year acquire a vocabulary of over 500 words 
which they are able to use in any of the language forms mentioned above, 
to speak and understand when spoken, also to write and spell correctly. 

The principles taken up are the intransitive and the transitive forms, adjec- 
tives, possessives, prepositions, and personal pronouns, all of which are taught 
the first year. 
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The principles taught the second year are negative forms, compound sen- 
tences, future, present, and progressive tenses, auxiliary verbs, and questions 
and answers with a more comprehensive vocabulary. 

A point of the demonstration was the absence of materials. An appeal to 
the child’s imagination was made, the sequence of actions, etc., being per- 
formed through pantomime alone. 


VITALIZING LANGUAGE 


Mrs. OTA BLANKENSHIP, of the Nebraska School 
TO BE (A GAME) 


1. The teacher writes on a stiff card of any convenient size the pronoun J in 
red. The pupils watch her. Each one is given a similar card and red crayola. 
Each follows the example of the teacher. This gives the pupils a sense of 
individuality. 

2. The teacher puts a card bearing Bobby in blue on the slate ledge. Bobby 
covers it with his J card. 

3. The teacher puts her J card on a table, and on another similar card at 
the right of her J card she writes am. Each pupil does the same. 

4. Put a card bearing is in blue beside the Bobby card. Bobby covers them 
with his J and am cards. 

5. Put some subjects, such as I, you, a boy, a girl, Bobby, Opal, a dog, Evelyn 
and Bobby, etc., on the ledge. Give a pack of verbs to a pupil who will place 
them beside the right verb. The persons should correspond in colors to the 
verbs: J and am in red; you and are in brown; Bobby and is in blue. Each 
performer covers his name and corresponding verb with J and am. 

6. Give each pupil you and are cards in brown. Put Bobby and is cards on 
the ledge. Bobby covers them with J and am. Tell the pupils to look at Bobby. 
They learn to hold up their you and are cards to Bobby. Repeat with different 
pupils in turn. 

7. The teacher shows her J card. Pupils show her their you cards. The 
teacher shows them her you card. Pupils show her their J cards. Do this 
several times quickly. 

8. Repeat above process, showing am and are cards along with J and you. 

9. Now give cards with subjects and verbs all in black to test pupils’ ability 
to fit the right verbs to the subjects and vice versa. Put subject cards on the 
ledge and let a pupil try to fit the proper verb to each. He covers his name 
ecard and is with J and am. 

10. The teacher shows a card bearing He. A pupil covers a boy’s or a man’s 
name on a card w.th it. Same manner with She and I/t. 


WE 


11. Let each pupil put his J card in black on the ledge and stand beside it. 
The teacher puts hers along with the pupils’. Then she gathers all the J cards 
and makes them into a pack and asks for a substitute. Pupils will learn to 
give We. 

lla. Put on the ledge five cards bearing this sentence: Opal and Truie are nice. 
Call Opal. She learns that it is proper to put other names before’ her own. 
She learns to put the Hvelyn card in the first place and her own last. She sub- 
stitutes J to her name on the card. The teacher takes away the Opal and 
Evelyn cards, and the girls learn to put a We card in their stead. Repeat this 
process until all in the class have their turn. 


THEY 


12. Write the names of three or more persons not in the room on cards. Put 
them in the ledge for pupils to see. Then gather them all up and ask for a 
substitute. Pupils give They. 


MAKING SENTENCES 


13. The teacher writes on slate: Opal is bad. Opal scratches out her name 
and the verb and substitutes J and am. She also changes bad to good. Of 
course, she must know the meaning of the adjectives. Do the same with others, 
using different adjectives. 
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14. Have a wall chart on which are written adject:ves in orange. Write 
on the slate: Mr. Booth is, followed by a blank line in orange. Pupils will 
see that an adjective to describe Mr. Booth is wanted. Other examples are: 

John and Bobby are 

They are —————, etc. 

A baby. 

A ————- woman. 

A ————— horse. 

—__—_—— girl, etc. 

The blanks are in orange. Let pupils decide which adjective fits such and 
such a person or thing. This exercises the mental faculty of deciding correctly 
and qu'ckly by comparing facts and ideas. 


OBJECTS 


15. Make three columns on the slate, marking them 1, 2, 3. Put an Opal 
card in column 1. Opal covers it with her J card. Put an Hvelyn card in 
column 3. Evelyn covers it with her me card. Do this repeatedly uniil the 
proper placement of these are fixed in the pupils’ minds. 

16. The past and future tenses can be taught in the same way by putting 
time phrases at the beginning or end of each sentence as soon as the pupils 
understand the meaning of time. 

To have can be used in the same manner as this to be game. 


TIME GAME 


On strips of cardboard, 4 by 13, write time phrases, such as yesterday, to-day, 
to-morrow, newt : ago, soon, just 
now, and the like. 

Use two slates. 

In case there is only a long, unmarked one, make two spaces. At the top 
of the space at the right write, when? 

Give each pupil an equal number of time cards. 

The teacher writes in the space at the left a sentence within the pupils’ 
comprehension. The pupils will look through their time cards in an attempt 
to find a phrase that will fit the sentence before them. The one having the 
right one comes forward with it and holds it up under when? 

Then he writes the time after the sentence, which should be without a 
period to show incompleteness. 

Take events that actually happen, or are about to happen, so that the pupil 
gets the time habit in his mind. 

This exercise increases the pupils’ vocabulary, not only of time phrases, but 
they get a clearer idea and an understanding of language forms. 


CONJUGATION GAME 


Paste on cards, 4 by 8, pictures showing action. For example, if you have 
a picture of a boy running, paste it on a card. In a conspicuous place on 
the card, write, to run. Below the picture write in this wise: Tom _-_---- een 

yesterday. It is wise to give your picture 
characters Dames. 

A pupil comes forward, takes the card, studies the picture, the verb, and 
the tense required to fill the blanks. Then he turns the picture toward the 
other pupils, who will watch him as he recites. Should he make a mistake, 
the pupil who corrects him gets the card, takes up the game and proceeds 
until he misses. 

The pupil who gets the most cards at the close of the game gets a prize. 

This exercise gives the pupils clearer perceptions of word offices and relation- 
ships, and a more readily available stock of ideas with regard to their daily 
activities. 

THOUGHT QUESTIONS 


Write questions and answers on strips of cardboard, 4 by 13. Have the 
question on one strip and the answer on another. 

For example, on one strip: What color is grass? and on another: Jt is green. 
On one strip: How many days in one week? On another: Seven. 

Distribute among the pupils the answer strips, each pupil having an equal 
number. The teacher then puts a question strip on the slate ledge before the 
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pupils who will look through their answers in an attempt to find one that 
will fit the question before them. Should no one succeed in finding it, the 
teacher will say, “ Find it,” and all will look through one another’s cards. 
The one finding it puts it opposite the question for all to see. Finder becomes 
winner and keeper of the card. The pupils are not allowed to look through 
each other’s cards until the teacher gives the signal. The pupil getting 
the most cards gets a prize. This exercise does away with learning by rote. 
It teaches the pupils to think accurately and helps them develop their power 
of observation.—Adapted from Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 


SILENT READING 
Miss Ciara E. NEWLEE, of the Parker Practice Day School, Chicago 


Four days’ demonstrations in teaching language through silent reading were 
conducted by teachers and pupils from the Parker Practice Day School, Chicago. 

The children were two from the kindergarten, aged 4 and 5, and three from 
first year, aged 6 and 7. The kindergarten class was taught by Miss Esther 
C. Howes, and the first-year class by Miss Helen Hammer. The work was 
directed by Miss Clara E. Newlee, head teacher. 

Miss Howes presented first steps in beginning silent reading, single words, 
phrases containing nouns and one or two adjectives, simple commands, simple 
statements, prepositional phrases of place, “ where,” “how many,” ‘“ what 
did ——— do” question. Miss Howes took her regular classroom material 
consisting of toys and objects for vocabulary and sentence work, large colored 
vocabulary cards, printed (in 14-inch type) strips, and cards, Plymouth wall 
charts, and sundry articles to stimulate interest and activity on the part of 
the children. 

The teaching was individual instruction, which is also the practice in the 
regular classroom. First steps were reviewed, showing method of starting 
with single words in lip reading and print reading. Some entirely new words 
were presented as well as some new commands of several words in length. 
The demonstrations covered not only the beginning steps, but various steps 
that represent the year’s work in the classroom,’ a total of approximately 
225 words for the 5-year-old, and 150 to 175 for the 4-year-old-pupil. 

In the first-year class, Miss Hammer presented to her pupils who had the 
kindergarten work last year, the connected story based principally on the 
children’s own experiences. This follows the procedure in the most modern 
schools for hearing children. The story of Our Trip to Faribault was printed 
in a wall chart and presented for new lesson material. New words and 
phrases were met in the reading exactly as is done in the regular classroom. 
Reading is a joy to this class since the children have discovered how much 
a printed page can tell them or express for them. 

A number of experience charts which had been used throughout the year 
were reviewed. Miss Hammer also took Plymouth charts in which questions 
and answers about the story were placed by the children. The children’s work 
books were taken along and used. Preprimers of the Marjorie Hardy series 
were used and reviewed in the class. The reading vocabulary of this class is 
the largest of any first-year class we have ever had. The children’s lip reading 
keeps pace with the print reading, which vocabulary considerably exceeds their 
spoken vocabulary, as indeed it should and does with both children and adults. 

The host and hostess, Superintendent and Mrs. Skyberg, and all the visitors 
to the classroom demonstrations were most kind to both children and teachers. 
The experience and the trip, which wis made possible by the Deaf-Oral Parent 
Teacher Association of Chicago and the convention, whose guests the children 
were, proved both highly profitable and enjoyable. 


REPRODUCTION, DESCRIPTION, AND INCORPORATION 
Mrs. Arcu Srrone, of the Minnesota School 


Four pupils who had completed the fourth grade were chosen for the demon- 
strations on reproduction, description, and incorporation. 

Three stories, selected from story readers and averaging about 125 words 
each, were given for reproduction. These stories were new to the pupils and 


85360—S. Doc. 48, 71-2——-11 
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were given by speech reading. One was called ‘The Fly Paper.” The words 
“fly paper,” “sticky,” and “Lottie” were written on the blackboard, the 
teacher explaining that “ Lottie” was the name of the girl in the story, and 
reviewing the other two words, as the children were already familiar with 
them. The story was then read as a whole twice by the teacher, as follows: 


“THE FLY PAPER 


“Lottie was only 4 years old, and sometimes she disobeyed her mother. 
One day she went into the kitchen and saw some fly paper on the table. It 
was very sticky, and her mother said to her, ‘Do not touch it.’ Lottie stood 
by the table and counted the flies on it. By and by her mother went out of the 
room. Lottie put one hand on the fly paper, and she could not pull it off 
again. Then she tried to pull it off with the other hand, but she could not. 
Lottie was frightened and began to cry. Her mother came and took the 
paper off. Then she washed Lottie’s hands. Lottie was sorry that she dis- 
obeyed her mother.” 

After the teacher had read the story through the second time, the children 
were asked whether they wished to ask any questions. Two of the pupils were 
then requested to go to the blackboard and write the story. While they were 
thus engaged, one of the other two pupils told part of the story and the other 
finished it. 

The story was reproduced almost word for word, although the teacher did 
not insist upon this. The other stories were given in a like manner, except 
that the pupils were given different parts to do each day. 

The picture descriptions were given from pictures selected from various 
books and magazines. One was that of a woman trying to telephone while a 
small child nearby was beating upon a tin pan with a spoon; another was that 
of a colored girl eating a slice of watermelon; one was a picture of a boy 
and girl putting a bird house in a tree; and a fourth was that of a painter 
painting a gatepost while two children were watching him. All of the pictures 
were done in bright, clear colors and contained quite a bit of action, thus bring- 
ing in the use of the present progressive very often. 

The development of the picture of the colored girl was as follows: The fol- 
lowing new words and expressions were written on the blackboard and ex- 
plained: “ Bandana,” “ pigtails,” “trickling down,” “rolling her eyes,” “ puck- 
ering up.” After the explanations, one of the pupils gave the description 
orally and the others wrote it on the blackboard. When those at the board 
had finished writing, one of them read his description from the board. 

The words, phrases, and expressions for incorporation were selected from 
the list of words incorporated during the term and given from speech reading. 
None of the words were new to the pupils and they were not given in any 
special order. 

One day all of the pupils incorporated the same words. The next day dif- 
ferent words were given to each child. Another day the teacher gave each 
child one word. They rotated and in this way each child incorporated all 
four of the words. Some of the sentences were read aloud by the pupils. Some 
of the words incorporated were “ exhibition,” ‘“ mechanic,” ‘ convention,” “ dis- 
appointed,” “an operation,” “thermometer,” “better than,” “in favor of,” 
“ druggist,” “alumni,” “arrested,” “pretended that,” “different kinds of,” 
and “took —— temperature.” These sentences were taken from the black- 
board: 

The teachers of the deaf are having a convention here. 

The alumni played foot ball with our team last fall. 

I was in favor of Herbert Hoover for President. 

Cecil Morris had an operation last October. 

Our first team played basketball with Kenyon. We lost. I was disappointed. 

Yesterday Beth did not feel well. She went to the hospital. The nurse 
took her temperature. 
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NEWS ITEMS, LANGUAGE, AND SYMBOLS 
Mary N. Bowen, of the Minnesota School 


The third-year oral class of the Minnesota school demonstrated the use of 
symbols in language work. The school uses Doctor Wing’s symbols, which are as 
follows: 

s =subject. 

V~=transitive verb. 

V~=intransitive verb. 

0, ___.0=object. 
x, ® =conjunction. 

1=apposition. 
2 =possession. 
8=article, adjective. 
4=preposition, and 4=prepositional phrase. 
5=adverb, and ___ 5 _ =adverbial phrase. 
6=infinitive. 
4 =participle. 

The class showed the benefit of symbols in writing straight language. Sym- 
bols were used to straighten sentence constructions and to correct mistakes 
in grammar. The class demonstrated this with original news items, sequence 
action work, questions and answers, and language exercises. Dictated stories 
followed by oral questions were also given. Wrong answers were written on the 
slate and corrected by symbols. For instance, a question, “ Where did the little 
girl go?” answered by “She went slowly,” would be corrected by asking for 
what is represented by the symbol _____——4_“« (prepositional phrase symbol). 

4 


The child would then understand that “‘ The little girl went to the drug store.” 
The class also constructed sentences for given symbols. For instance, the 


symbols 5 33. s V7 x V~ 3. 200 were written on the slate. One 


5 tf 4 
child wrote under them, ‘‘One hot day a hungry boy went to the grocery store 


oe 0 
and bought a loaf of bread.” 
Symbols were also used in exercises presenting the infinitive and the present 
| 
and past participles. The little marks used to denote the tense, e. g., V~= 


. | 
present; V~=past; V- =future; (is, am, are) V-=present participle; 


(was, were) V~=past participle, help the child keep his verbs in the 
correct tenses and also to adjust his time phrases to them. 


CROKER, JONES, PRATT STUDY 
M'ss MARGARET W. WESTERVELT, of the Minnesota School 


This series of demonstrations was an effort to show how the Croker, Jones, 
and Pratt stories are taught at the Minnesota school. The work was done with 
four children in their sixth year in school. Book IV of the Croker, Jones, and 
Pratt series was used, each child having his own copy, and the lessons being 
assigned only as taken up in class. 

The story, Lost in the Alps Mountains, entirely new to the pupils, was the one 
used. 

First demonstration, June 18.—The story was told once. All the new words 
and expressions were taught through action work. Such words as the Alps, St. 
Bernard dogs. monks, and monasteries, which occurred in the story, were ex- 
plained with the aid of pictures and the map of Europe. The different kinds 
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of dogs were discussed, the children telling the kinds they had at home. Dur- 
ing the last 15 minutes of the hour the children incorporated the new words 
in original sentences, 

Second demonstration, June 19.—The story was told twice. The new words 
and expressions (taught the day before) and the new language constructions 
(time and relative clauses, and passive voice) were explained. The printed 
story was given to the children to be read silently, after which it was taken 
away, and leading questions were asked to make sure that it was understood. 

As the majority of the stories in Book IV are long, the children were not re- 
quired to take the entire story from the lips, the object especially being the new 
language constructions. 

The question work was all oral. Some of the questions were as follows: 

1. What is a traveler? 

2. When did the traveler stop at the inn? 

38. When is Christmas Eve? 

4. Why did the innkeeper think a storm was coming? 

5. To whom did the St. Bernard dogs belong? 

Third demonstration, June 20.—The presentation of this question lesson was 
first oral and afterwards written. The printed story was again given to the 
children so that they might refresh their memory. After they had read the 
story, the children were asked the questions found in the lesson. Many of 
these questions were such as could not be answered in the exact words of the 
story. There was no reference to the printed page when the questions were 
answered. Long answers were required, and whenever possible the relative and 
adverbial clauses were included. (Long answers were resorted to for drill 
purposes only.) 

Fourth demonstration, June 21—This demonstration consisted of drills on 
the story. The children referred to the story in writing the drill work. The 
work included drills on— 

. Parts of speech. 

. Conjugations. 

. Principal parts of verbs. 
Comparisons of adjectives. 
Active and passive voice. 

. Relative clauses. 

Time clauses. 

. Direct and indirect discourse. 


TELL—ASK—SAY 


DAA CNwe 





Miss MARGARET HEMBROOK, of the Minnesota School 


This work was demonstrated by four pupils, 10, 11, and 12 years of age, 
respectively, from the fifth-grade class from the Minnesota school. The chil- 
dren had been in school 5 years. To make clear the different steps, the follow- 
ing type lessons were given. 

The work is introduced in the third grade, beginning with “ tell” and followed 
by “ ask.” 

Under “tell” the first step is “ tell about.” 

TEACHER. I want you to pretend that you are little children in the third grade. 
We shall tell about things. Sheba, you have a pretty dress. Tell about it. 

SHEBA. I have a new dress. My mother bought it for me. 

TEACHER. Ruth, you have a beautiful ring. Tell about it. 

RutH. I have a pretty ring. My sister gave it to me. 

TEACHER. Hugo, your father has a grocery store. Tell about it. 

Huaeo. My father has a grocery store. He sells sugar, butter, eggs, flour, 
and many other things. 

(After the children have had sufficient drill on “ to tell about ” in the past, the 
future is introduced.) 

TEACHER. Hugo told us about his father’s grocery store. What will you tell 
us about, Catherine? 

CATHERINE. I shall tell about my sister. 

TEACHER. Catherine will tell us about her sister. 

CATHERINE. My sister’s name is Shirley. She is 7 years old. She goes to 
school every day. 

TEACHER. Sheba, what will you tell us about? 
SuHeEsBA. I shall tell you about my father. 













V 
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TEACHER. Sheba will tell us about her father. 

SHEBA, My father is a tailor. He makes suits and overcoats for men. 

TEACHER. I want you to tell about things you did. Sheba, tell about your trip 
to town to see the circus parade. 

SHEBA, Last Wednesday we went to town. We saw a circus parade. We 
saw some lions, tigers, bears, and a hippopotamus. 

(At this point the children are familiar with “to tell about.” Their journals 
and letters are more interesting because they know how to tell about things in 
a less confused manner. ) 

The next step is “ask about.” 

TEACHER. Who has a doll at home? 

GENEVIEVE. I have. 

‘TEACHER. We shall ask Genevieve about her doll. 

SHEBA. Is your doll large? 

Hueco. Has it blue eyes? 

CATHERINE. What color is its hair? 

Hueco. Where did you get your doll? 

(In their letters and journals now they may use the form “ask about.” 
Making statements follow.) 

TEACHER. Catherine, tell us what your mother sent you for your birthday. 

CATHERINE. My mother sent me a new sweater. 

TEACHER. ‘Tell us what color it is. 

CATHERINE. It is dark red. 

Hugo. Tell uS where she bought it. 

CATHERINE. In a large store in Minneapolis. 

(Children ask all the forms they know in like manner. This completes the 
work taught in the third grade. The use of “to tell about” and “to ask 
about” is continued in the fourth grade.) 

TeAcHER. I want you to pretend that you are in the fourth grade now. 

Suesa. Your watch is large. 

TEACHER. What did you do? 

SHEBA. I told you about your watch. 

TEACHER. Yes; you told me about my watch. I shall tell you another way 
to say that. You made a statement about my watch. Now tell me what 
you did. 

SHEBA. I made a statement about your watch. 

TrACHER. Catherine, make a statement about Fred's suit. 

CATHERINE. Fred has a new suit. 

TEACHER. What did you do? 

CATHERINE. I made a statement about Fred’s suit. 

(The term “ question,” is taken up in the same way as that of the “ state- 
ment.’’) 

TEACHER. Ask me about my necklace, Genevieve. 

GENEVIEVE. Did you buy your necklace? 

TreAcHER. Yes; I did. 

TEACHER. I shall tell you another way to say that. You asked me a question 
about it. Now, tell me what you did. 

GENEVIEVE. I asked you a question about it. 

(To continue working on the use of the term “ statement,” a new construction 
was used, namely, “tell that.” “To want” was the verb taken.) 

TEACHER. Hugo, tell Sheba that you want to go to town. 

Hugo. Sheba, I want to go to town. 

TEACHER. Catherine, tell Fred that you want to write a letter to your mother. 

CATHERINE. Fred, I want to write a letter to my mother. 

(“To have,” “ to see,” “ to be,” and all other verbs are taken in the same way. 
In taking up the next term, “ask,” it is necessary to use a new construction, 
“ ask—if.”’) 

TEACHER. Sheba, ask Mary if she has a doll. 

Fred, ask Hugo if he has a pair of skis. 

Genevieve, ask Ruth if she has a wrist watch. 

(After sufficient drill on “ ask—if “we are ready to give commands using 
“ tell—to.”’ ) 

TEACHER. Turn on the lights, Hugo. Did I make a statement? 

Hueo. No. 

TEACHER. Did I ask a question? 

SHEBA. No. 
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TracHeR. I shall tell you what I did. I gave a command. What did I do. 
Fred? 

-Frep. You gave a command. 

(After the children understand that telling some one to do something is a 
‘command, they give oral commands. Then they write them.) 

TracHER. Write a command, using “ sweep.” 

(At this time the negative form is introduced, “ tell—not to.” Written lessons 
on all the different forms studied thus far are given for study hour. This com- 
pletes the work done in the fourth grade.) 

In the fifth year of work we begin changing from the direct command to 
the indirect. The teacher tells the child to shut the door. When asked to tell 
what the teacher did, she may answer in two ways, for at this point she knows 
only two ways. It may be, “ You told me to do something” or “ You gave me 
acommand.” The new way is taught, “I told you to shut the door.” 

“Told—not to” is taught next. Commands are given in the negative and 
affirmative, and each child should be able to change them without any difficulty. 
“Asked—to” and “asked—not to” follow “told—to” and “told—not to.” 
“ Told—that ” is taught next.) 

TracHer. Catherine, you have a pretty dress. What did I do? 

CATHERINE. You told me about my dress. 

RutH. You made a statement about Catherine’s dress. 

TEACHER. I shall tell you another way to say that. I told you that you had 
a pretty dress. 

(More statements are made by other members of the class for further drill.) 

The auxiliaries are taught next, beginning with “will” and “would.” The 
pupils are shown that “will” must be changed to “would” in the indirect. 
We used the following chart for reference: 


Si a Sheet ad Da cota aha acing bas tek th eh nach tags een ee Aaa told. 
i would. 
should. 


(At this time various question forms may be introduced, changing them from 
the direct to the indirect. Where 


TEACHER. Where did you get your boots, Hugo? 

Hueco. My father gave them to me. 

TEACHER. What did I do? 

SueBA. You asked Hugo where he got his boots, and he told you that his 
father gave them to him. 

(The next step is “ asked—if.” The children understand that ~ asked—if” 
means “ Did “ Have “Is Ete. The following 
charts were made and kept ready for reference for the children in speaking 
and writing :) 


Is 
Am 
Are 
Was 
Were 
Has 
Have 
Had 


Do wanted 
Does came 
Did wrote 
studied 
Will would 
Shall should (sometimes) 
May might 
Can could 
Must must 
Who who 
Whom whom 
Whose whose 
Which which 
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For whom 
To whom 
With whom 
Where 
When 

Why 

How 

What 

How far 

How many}--. ? 
How long 


MP rie sate te asked 


What kind 


for whom 
to whom 
with whom 
where 
when 

why 

how 

what 

how far 
how many 
how long 


what kind 


What kind] {wa color 
ne 


Shat size what size 


(A lesson of this type is given.) 

TEACHER. Did you go to town? 

SHEBA. Yes; I did. 

TEACHER. What did I ask Sheba? 

GENEVIEVE. You asked Sheba if she went to town. 

TEACHER. Hugo, I want you to ask Catherine a question. 

Hugo. Where do you live? 

CATHERINE. I live in St. Paul. 

TracHER. What did Hugo ask Catherine? 

SHEBA. Hugo asked Sheba where she lived. 

(All the forms required have now been covered. 
forms follows “ tell—that ” and “ ask—if.’’) 

Hueo. Sheba, I am going to write a letter. 

SHeEBA. I am going to study. 

TreAcHER. Tell me what Hugo did. 

CATHERINE. Hugo told Sheba that he was going to write a letter, and asked 
her what she was going to do. 

(Combining other forms are taught in the same manner—e. g., “ asked—if” 
and “ told—that he did,” ete.) 

The verb “to say” is taught next. A child is told to say something. The 
exact words are written on the blackboard and marks put around them. The 
children are taught that these are quotation marks. The terms “direct” and 
“indirect ” are taught at this time, too. 

Time phrases are taught next. We show that “to-day” in direct quotation 
becomes “that day” in the indirect. The following chart was made and kept 
ready for reference for the children in speaking and writing: 


Yesterday becomes the day before. 
To-morrow becomes the next day. 
This week becomes that week. 

Next week becomes the next week. 
Last week becomes the week before. 
Now becomes then. 

The following suggestion for teaching indirect discourse may be varied in 
many ways: Teacher prepares cards giving a command or a question, as, “ Tell 
Ruth to take off her rubbers”; or “Ask John to find the janitor.” A child draws 
a card, follows the instruction on it, talking to some other child. Children 
write the direct quotation and change it to indirect. 

Correlated lessons and drills found in “Language Stories and Drills,” by 
Croker, Jones, and Pratt, were used in connection with the study of indirect 
discourse; also, Miss Willoughby’s book was used in changing the various forms 
from the direct to the indirect. 


Combining the different 


What are you going to do? 


OUTLINE OF SENSE TRAINING 


(Miss DororHy R. ZIpBacu, with class of beginning pupils from the South Dakota School 
for the Deaf] 


“Tf hands and eyes you deftly train, 
Firm grows the will and keen the brain.” 
—Goethe. 


This outline covers work shown at the convention in four demonstration 
periods, June 18, 19, 20, and 21, from 10 to 11 o’clock. 
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The purpose of sense training is to aid muscular control, to train the senses 
of sight and touch, to stimulate the mind, an@ to cultivate the memory of 
the child. 

Sense training trains the child in the greatest essentials of education— 
namely, interest, attention, concentration, accuracy of observation and 
memory. 

These are the basic elements that make it possible for the deaf child to 
read the lips accurately, to think clearly, and to speak intelligibly. 

Exercises for the cultivation of sight: 

1. Imitate motions of teacher. 

(a) Class movements—walking, running, jumping, ete. 

(vb) Gymnastics of arms, feet, fingers, mouth, etc. 

2. Match colors alike in shape. 

(a) Yarns. 

(b) Colored circle chart. 

(c) Colored bird chart. 

3. Match colors using objects unlike in shape. 

4, Bean-bag games. 

(a) Toss duplicate bean bag. 

(b) Exchange like colored bags. 

(c) Have child jump into colored circle when his color is shown. 

5. Find the color shown. 

6. Find the color missing in group. 

7. Paper cap game. 

8. Matching pictures. 

(a) Match post cards. 

(6) Post card draw game. 

(c) Match silhouette cards. 

9. Picture puzzles. 

(a) Animal pictures. 

(b) Silhouette pictures. 

(c) Wall-paper puzzles. 

10. Reproduce outlines and pictures on the slate. 

11. Flash cards of various colors and designs. 

12. Numbers. 

(a) Find number shown on abacus. 

(bo) Find number of objects shown. 

(c) Find same number of objects as shown on abacus. 

Exercises for the cultivation of touch: 

1. Buttoning, typing, and lacing. 

(a) By sight. 

(b) By touch. 

2. Broad stair and tower arranged according to size. 

(a) By sight. 

(b) By touch. 

3. Broad stair and tower separated and arranged by touch. 

4. Geometric solids. 

(a) Seen—selected by sight. 

(b) Seen—selected by touch. 

(c) Felt—selected by sight. 

(d@) Felt—selected by touch. 

5. Geometric insets. 

(a) Seen—arranged by sight. 

(0) Felt—arranged by touch. 

(c) Find duplicate shown. 

6. Groove board. 

(a) By sight. 

1. Fit in grooves. 

2. Find groove shown. 

(6). By touch. 

7. Tablet board. 

(a) By sight. 

1. Fit tablets on board. 

2. Find tablet shown. 

(b) By touch. 

8. Surface board. 

9. Texture hoop. 
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10. String board. 

Balance: 

1. Walking chalk mark. 

2. Carrying part of tower. 

3. Carrying glass of water. 

Reproduce arrangement of geometric solids, silhouette cards, etc. 
Recognize changes in arrangement of solids. 
Recognize rearrangement of things in room. 
Imitate pictures. 

Put together Puzzo Wonder Block. 
Auto-building game. 


MAKE-READY AND PRESS RUNNING 
L. A. Rory, Minnesota School 


What is the difference between make-ready and presswork? 

The term “ make-ready,” is usually construed to mean “to mark out” an 
overlay. This is but a small part of make-ready, though a very important 
part. A complete definition of make-ready must cover all of the work done on 
a form from the beginning; make-ready does not merely prepare a form on 
the press for printing by giving each part the proper impression, setting 
gages, etc., but it also includes sheets and overlays for a particular form and 
comprises all the operations needed to make a satisfactory impression on a 
form—until it is all right. 

The term “ presswork” commonly includes all the operations necessary for 
printing, bronzing, embossing, scoring, when done on a press, as well as caring 
for good rollers, ink, and paper, and the proper handling of the press and the 
form. 

In my experience of 27 years as instructor I have found Gordon presses to 
be convenient, fast, and capable of producing quality work. It is good to use 
a hard packing for most work except envelopes and other work of like nature. 
Hard packing gives less wear to type faces. It give: cleaner and clearer 
printing. Neither do I have any use for rubber blankets as eliminators of 
real make-ready. A good make-ready is economical, because it saves unneces- 
sary vibration on the machine by keeping the amount of impression down to 
the minimum. It saves on ink, saves type faces, and saves time and trouble 
during the run. 

On Gordons for light forms it is not necessary to change the impression 
screws, but it is found that the impression is considerably weaker on one 
side of the platen when a large and heavy form is put on. Time in make-ready 
can be saved by necessarily increasing the impression—corresponding the 
weaker side which we choose to call the upper screws—a trifle or not more 
than a quarter turn. - And they should always be turned back again after the 
run to normally accommodate lighter forms following. On light forms, such 
as the ordinary commercial work, letterheads, envelopes, cards, and light blank 
forms, just alter the number of sheets in the tympan and change from a thick 
to a light sheet of pressboard. With the heavy forms it may be necessary to 
place a sheet of pressboard behind the form and increase pressure by upper 
screws. I am not sure that this suggestion will be accepted by some employers, 
but it is practical. 

What is the best packing to use on general work—cards, letterheads, half 
tones, etc.—to make a light, even impression? With new type and plates you 
will find as many sheets of hard smooth paper as may be necessary a good 
packing. After a careful make-ready a pressboard (or a sheet of celluloid if 
wanted) may be placed between the drawsheet and the top sheet of packing. 
A great many good pressmen prefer to underlay, claiming make-ready is expe- 
dited when only broad patches are required. The first and most important 
condition in platen-press impression is to have the platen parallel to the 
form; the condition makes good printing possible with the minimum make- 
ready. 

ENVELOPES 


After making ready to print the form on flat paper, cut out flaps and laps so 
that when this cut-out envelope is placed in register in the packing accurately. 
and another envelope is laid over it to print, there will be four thicknesses of 
envelope paper opposite all points of the form, and after a sheet or two of 
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papers are withdrawn from packing, the cut-out must be exact register, and 
the envelopes must be fed to exact register. Even so, there is trouble caused 
by lumps in the gumming, or unequal flaps, and laps of the envelopes vary. In 
the latter case dental rubber, as I have seen placed beneath the drawsheet, will 
minimize the streaks, or a flat blanket may be used. But concerning the best 
way to make an envelope corner ready on the press, this, in my opinion, is a 
very simple matter and it is always made ready flap up, with type in the 
right-hand corner. I am doing some instructing, and my method is flap up. 
Envelopes generally are printed flap up instead of the flap down with type in 
the left-hand corner. 


HARD TYMPAN REQUIRED FOR BOND-PAPER PRINTING 


With new rollers set correctly and with a good ink suitable for bond paper, 
you should be able to improve the work on the letterheads when submitted. 
We suggest that you lock up your form head down about 20 ems from the 
bottom of chase. Place bearers next to sides of chase. Place on about four 
sheets of hard manila as a tympan with a-hard packing sheet just under the 
top sheet. Make the form ready, and when finished you should have a very 
legibly printed sheet. One of the forms was not planed down properly to 
begin with, and it carried too much impression. Perhaps you used a soft 
tympan or did not use the sheet of hard packing in the right place, which is 
just under the top sheet or on top of the top sheet. We do not believe the ink 
is at fault. For nice work use new type, as old type can not give satisfactory 
results on bond paper. 


PRINTING WITH COPYING INK ON BOND PAPER 


This ink should have given as good results as on the finished flat paper. Use 
good rollers for copying, and if you do much of this work, keep one set of rollers 
for this purpose. Before inking up, wash off the rollers with a damp cloth to 
remove all trace of oil or other ink. The platen should be cleaned with lye or 
alcohol before applying the ink. Use a hard tympan, or after the form is made 
ready attach a piece of hard manila board over the top sheet. If ink becomes 
stiff in using, apply occasionally one drop of glycerin to the rollers and lift form 
to distribute. Be careful not to mix more ink and glycerin than needed for 
one job. 


RULE FORM SLURS ON EDGE 


Usually: slurring is due to the rule touching the paper before it is pressed 
firmly to the tympan. It is sometimes due to the baggy or loose condition of 
tympan. To overcome the trouble, we suggest the following: (1) Use as few 
sheets of tympan as possible; (2) use a strong piece of manila over the tympan, 
and while the form is being made ready, carry your hard sheet (we presume 
you use pressboard) under the tympan. When form is ready to run, remove 
the pressboard from below the tympan, feed it to the guides, and attach it in 
position with paste, using the adhesive sparingly. This change may necessitate 
the addition of one more sheet under all. 

The pressboard will have no tendency toward bagging, as a top sheet might 
have. Where a rule form is being printed on bond paper, greater sharpness is 
oo 7 this manner. Where high-grade stock is being printed, use the best ink 
obtainable. 


HALF TONES ON THE PLATEN PRESS 


There is a trouble with a half-tone ink which piles up on the half-tone plate 
and causes the sheets to stick to the plates. Now as to the best way to avoid 
this. For half-tone printing on platen presses of the Gordon type a vibrator 
roller is needed on the two upper form rollers. A Gordon half-tone ink is best; 
no reducer need be used. The picking is due to insufficient impression with 
overlays on the solids. I believe “ Concise Manual of Platen Presswork” will 
help you master the art of make-ready on cylinder and platen presses. 


HALF TONES PRINT GRAY AND DIRTY IN SPOTS 


Do you think the spots and specks are due to quality of ink or a lack of pre- 
cision in make-ready of the half-tone plate? A better half-tone ink would make 
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an improvement, but the principal trouble is lack of thoroughness in make- 
ready, very often due to lack of time on the school publications. For want of 
sufficient overlays, gray spots appear, and from lack of careful wash-up and 
inking these specks disfigure the print. From other evidences of skill, I believe, 
the pressmen, with ample time and a better toned half-tone ink, could produce 
a handsome job. 


AIDS TO GOOD PRESSWORK 


Good printing om a cylinder press often depends upon the “aids” to good 
presswork. In the first place, all the composition rollers used on the press 
should be properly seasoned and kept in first-class physical condition. Then, 
they should be carefully “set” on the press to reduce friction to the minimum 
when in operation. The form rollers should be set to perfectly ink the surface 
of a type-high form. The distributor rollers should not be set too tight against 
the steel vibrator. The “ductor” roller also requires careful setting, so that it 
will not press too hard against the steel fountain roller or on the ink plate. 

The packing on the impression cylinder should be of just the right amount td 
produce good printing of the stock from the type-high form. When putting on 
the packing, due allowance should be made both for the addition of make-ready 
sheets and for the thickness of the paper stock to be run. An overpacked cylin- 
der is bound to cause trouble with presswork. An excellent rule to follow is 
first to place a light packing on the cylinder, then gradually to increase the 
height of the packing until just the right amount of impression is obtained for 
printing the stock correctly. 


MAKE-READY OF MONOTYPE OR LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE FORMS 


Hard packing should be used if it is a form composed of new monotype. Hard 
packing is better for all new forms whether type, linotype, and intertype, or 
monotype are being used on the job. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT AT THE CONVENTION 
By P. N. Pererson, of the Minnesota School 


The industrial display at the convention was a silent and at the same time 
eloquent teacher. It told more convincingly than any teacher could tell by 
word of mouth what the schools for the deaf are doing in the line of industrial 
training for their pupils. 

Fourteen State schools, three day schools, and one denominational school were 
represented in the exhibit. In addition there were several commercial firms 
showing their wares—chiefly materials for schools—for the sake of advertising. 

At the convention held in Columbus two years ago 16 State schools but no 
day schools were thus represented. Taken collectively, this year’s exhibit was 
considerably larger and of a decidedly better quality. This shows that indus- 
trial education is in the ascendance and is receiving at least a part of the 
attention that its importance demands. Another encouraging sign, which 
might be noted in passing, was the large number of industrial instructors pres- 
ent at the convention. 

The American school at Hartford, Conn., comes first in the alphabetical list. 
Its exhibit consisted solely of school textbooks—17 in number—all printed 
at the school. 

Archbishop Ryan Institute (Philadelphia) had a very creditable display of 
dressmaking and embroidery, the latter of superior quality. There were 
samples of drawings by pupils in the lower six grades, and some small articles 
of woodwork. Art work by advanced pupils was shown by signs and posters, 
original sketches, and free-hand lettering. 

Gallaudet College: A new fad in art was featured in this exhibit. A picture 
(the face of a girl) is painted on glass. The clothes and draperies are made 
out of small pieces of colored silk and other textiles, and pasted on the re- 
verse side of the glass. Sometimes the whole picture is painted on the glass, 
in which case silver paper is fastened on the reverse side for a background, 
and black adhesive tape run along the edges of the glass to represent a frame. 
But Miss Thompson’s pictures had real narrow black frames made in town, 
and which came apart at the corners at a touch, just as factory-made frames 
always do. 
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Other parts of this exhibit were mechanical drawings and lettering, costume 
designs, monograms, sofa pillows, lamps and lamp shades, silk scarfs, 
scrapbooks. 

There were on display six girls’ dresses. The material for each ranged in 
price from $4.20 to $13. 

Gallaudet school (St. Louis) made its initial bow as an exhibitor at con- 
ventions, and a very graceful bow it was. It was a relief to see a collection 
of sewing from kindergarten to creditable dresses not cluttered up with an 
undue amount of frills and fancy work. There were 16 phgtographs of school 
groups, and one large photograph of the exterior of the school building. Ten 
pieces of manual-training products, all very good. The art work consisted of 
cut-out figures of paper, drawings, posters, cards, bill folds, scrapbooks. Pri- 
mary language and handicraft completed this exhibit. 

Hayne Day School (Philadelphia) had specimens of batik dye and stencil 
work, rugs, split-woven bamboo, a small folding screen for sewing, photographs, 
kindergarten paper work, written language work, and free-hand lettering. 

Iowa school. To describe this exhibit -n detail would take up too much space. 
Among the visitors it took easily the first place as to size. It filled one good- 
sized schoolroom to capacity. Every kirid of manual art and handicraft taught 
at the school was represented either by manufactured articles or by language 
pertaining thereto. in most cases of both. 

A feature of this display was a complete set of miniature farm buildings— 
residence, barn, stable, chicken coop, hog house, corncrib, machine shed, garage, 
fence, gate, ete. These, systematically arranged, formed a real farmyard on a 
small seale. 

There were two large relief maps (and several small ones) 28 by 37 inches, 
painted in colors and framed and accompanied with printed description of how 
they were made, and of material used. 

Among the scores of other articles there was a lady’s tooled leather handbag 
of exceptionally fine workmanship. 

This exhibit had one other feature that attracted a great deal of attention. 
It was a 14-year-old girl named Doris Winston, who carved figures of vehicles, 
animals, etc., out of cakes of Ivory soap, with no other tools than an ordinary 
pocketknife. 

The Lexington Avenue school’s booth was similar to that of the American 
school, only smaller. 

The Maryland school had two good pieces of furniture, a large end table 
and a sewing cabinet, both of solid walnut. The dressmaking department was 
featured by six dresses, pillows, doilies, tea sets, and rugs. Twenty panels of 
drawings, including mechanical and blue prints, and samples of printing, com- 
pleted this exhibit. 

The Minnesota school’s many shop activities were well represented. The 
articles on display were housed in the art room, with a table from the domestic- 
science department in the hall adjoining. The girls’ sewing, dressmaking, and 
fancy work occupied another room. 

Missouri vied with Iowa as to size, and it graded high in quality. There 
were several large pieces of furniture. A flat-top desk of hardwood (mahogany 
finish) with seven drawers, attracted attention. A drawing table of white 
pine, stained, and with adjustable top, was also conspicuous. There were 
several specimens of fine cane, split bamboo, art fiber, and reed weaving in the 
form of chair seats and baskets. From the tailor shop were cadet uniforms, 
baseball uniforms, and white duck suits. Harnesses, bridles, dog collars, and 
shoes were part of the leather work. There was a small regiment of toy 
soldiers in colorful array and other toys in profusion. The printing depart- 
ment was well represented, too, likewise that of sewing and dressmaking. 

A large framed picture of the main school building, flanked by photographs 
of school scenes and by drawings from the art room, produced the effect of an 
art gallery. Artificial flowers of crépe paper added decorations to the whole. 

Mount Airy was well represented by photographs—26 of them—exterior and 
interior views. There were shoes, tailoring products, and small pieces of wood- 
work, Samples of printing and carved linoleum blocks, art work, mechanical 
and architectural drawings, blue prints, plain dressmaking, shopping bags, and 
a limited amount of embroidery were included. 

The Nebraska school confined itself to printing and schoolroom work. The 
former consisted chiefly of commercial printing in the form of blanks, bills, 
letterheads, and the like. School work from kindergarten up to seventh grade 
was shown. 
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The New Jersey school exhibited only art products. Pictures in crayon and 
water colors, original sketches, designs of women’s clothes, lettering, and china 
painting completed this d.splay. 

North Dakota deviated from the beaten path and presented something new 
in the line of applied art. The basic material for this new feature was crépe 
paper, and the products were many and varied. Flowers, and yet more flowers, 
lamp shades, baskets, and even girls’ dresses were made out of crépe paper. 
But this was not all. There were book ends of tooled leather, reading lamps, 
reed baskets, photographs, fancy needlework, primary and advanced art, batik 
dye and stencil work, and specimens of work from the print shop. 

Ohio’s display was varied and interesting. A small model of the Graf 
Zeppelin stood out conspicuously in its silver paint. Beside it stood a model of 
the racing car in which Lee Bible met his tragic death. A sailing ship by an 
eighth-grade boy was a splendid piece of work. Crayon portraits of Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Hoover possessed much artistic merit. Colored maps drawn 
by pupils were very good. Sketches of costumes worn in colonial times alse 
attracted attention. 

Textbooks printed at the school and the Ohio Chronicle testified to the good 
work done in the print shop, and a collection of needlework showed what the 
girls can do in that line. 

Parker Practice Day School (Chicago) emphasized in its exhibit the impor- 
tance of hygiene and good health. There wasa cons derable amount of drawing 
and paper work by primary grades, most of which had a bearing on the above 
subjects. 

The Rochester school sent one of its teachers, Mr. C. McLaughlin, to have 
charge of its exhibit, and paid his expenses for this service. Girls’ work pre- 
dominated, though there were samples of printing and drawings by both boys 
and girls. Among the products from the sewing room was a pieced bedquilt 
of extra good quality. Other articles were dresses, doilies, tea sets, napkins, 
sofa pillows, lamp shades, decorated coat hangers, hand-woven rugs, one piece 
of hammered copper, a gesso vase, hand-painted china. There was a goodly pro- 
portion of mechanical drawings, four large photographs, and written practice 
work. 

The Virginia school contributed another novelty—bird houses. (This was the 
result of a bird house contest among boys in Staunton last spring, in which the 
deaf boys took most of the prizes.) The printery had samples of presswork, and 
carved linoleum blocks used to illustrate the Virginia Guide were in evidence. 
Thirteen photographs of school scenes were a part of the display. There were 
also 45 panels of drawings, exceptionally colorful and brilliant, classified ac- 
cording to primary, intermediate, and advanced art. 


NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP 


William Henry Bishop, for three years instructor of the high class at the 
New York institution during the principalship of Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, died 
in Brooklyn, Conn., aged 81 years. He graduated from Yale in 1867 and was 
editor of the Milwaukee Commercial Times until 1877. He taught modern 
languages at Yale for about nine years, then for two years was United States 
Consul at Genoa, Italy, and at Palermo, Sicily, for six years. Mr. Bishop was 
the author of many books of travel and fiction and a member of many societies 
and clubs. To the deaf he was quite friendly and seldom forgot anyone who 
had been in his class at Fanwood during 1885 and 1888. 


MOTHER MARY ANNE BURKE 


Mother Mary Anne Burke was born in Dublin, Ireland, June 6, 1842, and 
died at Buffalo, N. Y., December 9, 1927, after completing a term of 65 years as 
principal of the Le Couteulx Saint Mary’s Institution for the Deaf. She was 
brought to this country by her parents when she was 4 years old. At the 
age of 19 she entered the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph in the 
diocese of Buffalo. After receiving special training to teach the deaf, Mother 
Mary Anne taught at the Buffalo school for a time and then was made principal. 
In her work for the deaf, Mother Mary Anne was known as a progressive 
educator. Her administration was successful in every respect, being graced 
by the establishment of a group of beautiful buildings now known as the 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution. Much of her achievement was accomplished 
in the face of great obstacles. She also devoted a great deal of time to 
promoting of education along other lines, a notable accomplishment being 
the establishment of many schools of the diocese under the care of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. 

ELLEN ELIZABETH CLOAK 


Ellen Elizabeth Cloak, former superintendent of St. Joseph’s Institute for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, passed away suddenly, January 
22, 1928. 

Miss Clark was born and educated in Buffalo, N. Y., where she first 
became interested in the work of the deaf and where she made a sympathetic 
study of the history and methods of this branch of pedagogy. 

In the office of superintendent of St. Joseph’s Institute, which she so ably 
filled from 1900 to 1912, until her voluntary retirement, Miss Cloak was a 
tower of strength to her subordinates, who found in her a sympathetic kind- 
ness and a sure guidance in the many problems to be met and solved in schools 
of this kind. From these loyal and devoted associates as well as from grateful 
graduates of the years of her administration came many touching tributes 
to her memory at the time of her decease. 


WILLIAM A. COCHRANE 


William A. Cochrane, aged 86 years, died at his home in Delavan, Wis., 
August 8, 1929. 

He spent his early years on a farm near Beloit, Wis., to which his father 
had moved from New York State when the son was 12 years old. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. Cochrane enfisted in Company B, Fortieth 
Wisconsin Volunteers. He was discharged from service in 1863 and returned 
to Beloit, where he entered Beloit College, class of 1867. Upon graduation, 
he was prevailed upon to accept a position in the Wisconsin State School for 
the Deaf. Assigned to the literary department, he continued at the school 
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for nearly 50 years, being away from the institution for several years, when 
he accepted a call to a Michigan educational post. 

Although most of his efforts centered about his chosen profession, Mr. 
Cochrane was also prominent in local civic and fraternal matters. He at one 
time occupied the mayor’s chair and also filled the office of councilman. He 
at one time represented the second assembly district in the State assembly 
and served several terms as supervisor of Walworth County. 

He possessed a broad knowledge and ability to impart it, a cheerful spirit, 
and a genuine love for the deaf, and a ready command of the sign language, of 
which he was one of the finest exponents both in grace and clearness. Mr. 
Cochrane had indeed the attributes of an ideal teacher. Though a stern 
disciplinarian, his sympathetic nature never failed to arouse the enthusiasm 
and devotion of his pupils, and nothing was more gratifying to the venerable 
teacher than to hear of their happiness and success. 


JOLIETTE CONSTANTINE 


















Joliette Constantine was born at Anderson, Ind., 55 years ago. The family 
moved to Indianapolis, where Miss Constantine entered the work for the deaf 
as an instructor in the Indiana school. She subsequently taught in a number 
of other schools. Miss Constantine was a splendid teacher, one whose enthu- 
siasm never waned, and whose heart was in her work. 


CHARLES BERNARD COUGHLIN 











Charles Bernard Coughlin was born in Asphodel, Canada, April 5, 1862. 
He received his education in the public schools of Norwood and the Peter- 
borough Collegiate Institute; and after teaching a few years he turned to the 
study of medicine, being graduated from Trinity Medical College, Toronto, in 
1890. This was followed by post-graduate work in New York and Chicago and 
by unusual success in his work as a physician, his high standing in his pro- 
fession was recognized by appointment to the provincial board of health of 
Ontario. 

On November 15, 1906, Doctor Coughlin assumed the superintendency of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, and from that time until his death on December 
10, 1928, he applied himself to his tasks with the keen interest of the physician 
in education and with absolute devotion to his work. He soon made himself 
thorough master of every detail of the life of the school and showed marked 
ability as executive. With this he won the high esteem of all who knew of the 
work of the Ontario school and the love of all who were in any way connected 
with the school. In addition he took a warm interest in all things pertaining 
to public welfare. 

During his administration the Ontario school made splendid progress. A 
beautiful new school plant in 1923 replaced the former antiquated school, an 
efficient staff of instruction was built up, and the level of the pupils, both 
physically and morally, greatly advanced. 


JUNE YALE CROUTER 




















June Yale Crouter was born in Burlington, Vt., May 138, 1870. She was 
graduated from the high school in her native city, and after graduation entered 
the University of Vermont. While there a call came from the Clarke School, 
and she left to take up the work of teaching the deaf under her distinguished 
aunt, Dr. Caroline A. Yale, principal of the school. In a short time she was 
appointed teacher in charge of the primary department. She was endowed 
with natural gifts that made her a teacher of unusual ability, and the children 
in her charge made fine progress. On April 30, 1895, she was married to the 
late Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, superintendent of the Pennsylvania institution. 
She always maintained an enthusiastic interest in all the activities of the 
school, and in addition shared in various movements in the community at 
large. She was a woman of high attainment and grace of personality. 


THEOPHILUS HOPE D’ESTRELLA 
Theophilus Hope d’Estrella was born in San Francisco, Calif., February 6, 


1851. His parents were of Mexican, French, and Spanish extraction. Deaf 
at birth, he was left an orphan at a very early age. When the first school for 
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the deaf in California was established, in San Francisco, he was one of the 
first pupils. He applied h'mself diligently to the task of securing an education, 
and in due time entered the University of California, where he remained until 
the junior year, 1876, when he accepted a place as instructor in the California 
school, a posit.on which he held until his death, October 8, 1929. 

With a warm, colorful personality, Mr. d’Estrella endeared himself to a wide 
circle of devoted friends. He was highly esteemed among the hearing as well 
as among the deaf. He was an honored member of numerous societies, among 
them the Sierra Club, the California Camera Club, and the Faculty Club of 
the University of California. 


LETITIA DOANE 


Letitia Doane, for many years a teacher in the Chicago schools for the 
deaf, died June 25, 1929. Miss Doane carried to her work the spirit of eager- 
ness that marks the exceptional teacher, and her sudden death came as a shock 
to her many friends and associates. 


JEROME T. ELWELL 


Jerome T. Elwell, who taught in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
for many years, beginning in 1881, died December 27, 1925. He was a graduate 
of the same school and also of Gallaudet College. In 1880 he established a day 
school for the deaf in Philadelphia, but the following year he was appointed 
a teacher in the Pennsylvania institution and the day school was. discontinued. 


FRANCES WESTON GAWITH 


Frances Weston Gawith was born in 1859, in New Bedford, Mass., and died 
June 3, 1928. After having been graduated from the Salem Normal School, she 
taught for a few years in the public schools of that city, later taking up the 
teaching of deaf children with an enthusiasm and devotion that made her 47 
years’ connection with the Clarke School a very rich contribution to the work 
with the deaf. For 24 years she was in charge of the intermediate department, 
and was appointed associate princ’pal in 1918. She showed unusual ability in 
developing methods of teaching language to deaf children, and another very 
valuable feature of her work was her painstaking attention to the training of 
normal classes, in which she achieved great success. In her life, as in her 
work, she was a continuing inspiration; her influence will long remain. 


CHARLES P. GILLETT 


Charles P. Gillett, former superintendent of the Illinvis School, passed away 
in Jacksonville, Ill., December 23, 1928. He was the son of Dr. Philip G. 
Gillett, prominent figure in the education of the deaf and for many years head 
of the Illinois School. 

Mr. Gillett received his education in the schools of Jacksonville and at Illinois 
College. From his intimate contact with the school over which his father 
presided, he soon became thoroughly acquainted with the work and for the 
last 12 years before his father’s retirement in 1893 he served as associate 
superintendent. 

For a year Mr. Gillett was acting superintendent of the Minnesota School. 
Then followed several years of teaching in the Louisiana School and later he 
returned to the Illinois School, serving for three years as teacher. He was 
eventually asked to take charge of the school. For more than 15 years Mr. 
Gillett’s career was one of fine achievement as administrator, all departments 
of the school reaching a high state of excellence. 

In 1918, because of failing health, Mr. Gillett was compelled to relinquish his 
work. His life work in the interest of the deaf was a fitting sequel to that of 
his father. 


HENRY GROSS 


Henry Gross was born in St. Louis, Mo., October 25, 1865. H's father came 
from Germany a few years before the Civil War. At the age of 7 the young 
boy became totally deaf from spinal meningitis, but before that he had already 
completed two terms in the St. Louis public schools. For a short time he 
attended a private school, and in 1877 he entered the Missouri School for the 
Deaf, completing the course by 1880. He later entered Gallaudet College, then 
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known as the National College for Deaf-Mutes, from which he was graduated 
in 1888. 

He at once joined the staff of the St. Louis Day School for the Deaf, but the 
following year became an instructor at the State school at Fulton, Mo., a posi- 
tion which he held continuously until his death, May 16, 1928. 

Mr. Gross was not only a good teacher but also a good citizen, one who 
left a deep impression on friends, associates, and pupils. 


FRANCIS CALEB HOLLOWAY 


Francis Caleb Holloway was born March 19, 1854, at Centerville, Iowa, and 
died March 18, 1929, at Council Bluffs, Iowa. He lost his hearing at 10 years 
of age and was then sent to the Iowa School for the Deaf, located at that time 
in Iowa City. After completing the course he entered Gallaudet College, 
graduating from there in 1878 with the degree of bachelor of arts. The follow- 
ing year he was appointed a teacher at the Iowa School for the Deaf, which 
had been removed to Council Bluffs. He continued to teach for 38 years, 
retiring in 1917. 


AMY L. HUGGARD 


Amy L. Huggard, teacher for 32 years at the Malone School for the Deaf, 
New York, died August 16, 1929. Miss Huggard was educated in the public 
schools, and was trained as a teacher in the State normal school, at Potsdam, 
N. Y. In 1897 she entered the work of teaching the deaf at Malone, and during 
all those years of service she gave herself to the pupils with a devotion that 
would have meant sacrifice to some, but to her it was a pleasure. 

Miss Huggard had a fine literary sense and a high standard of morals. She 
enjoyed things religious, and in the Baptist Church she was a liberal contributor 
and a successful Sunday-school teacher. She showed great zeal in all matters 
of social uplift and will not be forgotten by pupils, parents, and by all who 
have known her. 


RICHARD OTTO JOHNSON 


Richard Otto Johnson, for 30 years superintendent of the Indiana Staite School 
for the Deaf, was born January 17, 1858, at Lewisville, Ind.. and died January 
6, 1928, at Indianapolis. 

For the last few years of his life Mr. Johnson was not actively engaged in 
educat’onal work, but throughout the years of his connection with the Indiana 
school he was a regular attendant at and took active part in all of the conven- 
tions of instructors of the deaf and executives. There was not an organization 
among them of which he was not a member, and there were few committees of 
any prominence in any of them in which his name did not appear. 

Under his admin'stration of the Indiana school, the print shop was made a 
school shop instead of a private business; the oral system was made a part of 
the school work, though he remained a strong advocate of the combined system ; 
the kindergarten was introduced as a part of the school; the school plant was 
greatly improved; the name of the school was changed from the old Deaf and 
Dumb Institute to the Indiana State School for the Deaf, the school taken out 
of the list of charitable and penal institutions and made a part of the State 
school system, and the compulsory educat’on law was made applicable to the 
deaf, as well as the hearing. When the school plant was taken over for war 
purposes, he organized and conducted a correspondence school for the pupils 
thus denied their rights. At the world’s fair in St. Louis he was one of the 
international judges of education for defectives. He was a pioneer in the 
movement for the establishment of a standard for the measurement of the effi- 
ciency of schools for the deaf, whch resulted in the nation-wide survey of 
schools for the deaf. 

But his greatest achievement as superintendent was the building of the 
new plant, the present quarters of the Indiana school, in which is exhibited 
his ability to plan, his capacity for working out details, his genius for 
organization, and his executive ability, the outstanding characteristics of the 
man. 

Mr. Johnson was a graduate of Virginia Military Institute, from which 
he received the degree of master of arts. He began life as a lawyer, but 
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entered the school service in 1884 as bookkeeper and secretary, which office 
he filled until July 1, 1889, when he was appointed superintendent. This 
place he filled exactly 30 years, going out June 30, 1919. 


WILLIAM GEORGE JONES 


William George Jones died in New York City, March 10, after a brief 
illness of pneumonia. He was in his seventy-eighth year. 

William George Jones was born at St. Louis, Mo., July 10, 1851. A year after 
his birth he became deaf from a complication of measles and scarlet fever. 
His mother was the well-known actress, Mrs. W. G. Jones, so favorably known 
to an older generation; his father and a brother were also connected with 
the theatrical profession. Coming frém such ancestry, it was but natural 
that Mr. Jones should possess the dramatic inclination and talent which he 
exhibited to a remarkable degree, and which delighted the host of friends 
which his genial disposition readily attracted to him. 

He became a pupil at the New York Institution for the Deaf in 1859. As he 
grew in years, he was the great mimic of the school, and at the same time 
displayed wonderful powers of memory, so that he usually led his classes 
in school studies. In 1872, after completing the academic course at Fanwood, 
he entered Gallaudet College. Here also he manifested considerable ability 
in study graduating with honor in the class of ’76; later on he was honored 
by the bestowal of the degree of master of arts. 

In September, 1876, he was invited by Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet to become a 
teacher at Fanwood, and he remained on the educational staff of the school 
to the end of the term in June, 1926, when he had completed a service of 
50 yeurs, retiring with the love and regrets of all connected with the institution. 
Receiving the State pension, he remained connected with the school as teacher 


emeritus, 
AUGUST JUTT 


August Jutt was born in June 26, 1858 at Jasper, Ind. At the age of seven 
he had an attack of fever and the effects of this left him deaf. 

In 1868, at the age of 10, he entered the school for the deaf at Indianapolis. 
After graduation in 1878 he spent one year at home and then in 1879 he was 
appointed a teacher, and continued without interruption as a teacher from 
that time, being in his forty-ninth year of continuous service when death 
occurred, January 26, 1928. 

He was of a fine character, a patient, earnest, efficient teacher and a sympa- 


thetic friend. 
MARY McGUIRE 


Mary McGuire, former principal of the Albany Home School for the Deaf 
at Albany, N. Y., died August 24, 1928, at Mystic, Conn. 

For the past six years Miss McGuire had lived in retirement at her homestead 
in Mystic, the town of her birth. Educated in the public schools of Mystic 
and the Mystic Valley Institute, she received her training for her work with 
the deaf under Mr. Frank Whipple, of the Whipple Home School. Miss 
McGuire’s first position was at the Mystic School. Later she taught in the 
State School for the Deaf at Frederick, Md.; the State school at Talladega, 
Ala.; and the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at Pittsburgh. 

In 1896 Miss McGuire was called from Pittsburgh to the principalship of the 
Albany Home School. Under her administration this school grew from a 
small home group to a flourishing institution. 

As an oral teacher Miss McGuire’s work was of the best, and her influence 
in the school home was markedly fine. Emphasizing her Quaker ideals of love 
of truth and uprightness of character, she sent into the world a large number 
of deaf men and women whose straightforward lives stand as her living 
memorial. 


ANNA RENO MARGULIES 


Mrs. Anna Reno Margulies, educator and head of the Ann-Reno School, New 
York, died July 7, 1929. She was 60 years old. 

Mrs. Margulies devoted her life to the teaching of children and the training 
of teachers. Much of her work was among deaf children, and she evolved 
methods whereby these children were able to speak and understand the spoken 
word with facility. 
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She was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Reno, who were prominent 
in New York musical circles a generation ago. She had studied with Mme. 
Montegsori in Italy and applied her methods in her school here. 


MOLLIE MEDCRAFT 


Mollie Medcraft was born in England. When a very small child she came 
to America with her parents, settling in Lincoln, Kans., in 1871. She received 
her edifcation in the public schools of Lincoln and the State Normal College 
at Emporia, Kans. 

She taught in the public school of Lincoln for three or four years. She 
gave up her work there to teach in the Kansas School for the Deaf in Olathe. 
After teaching four years in Olathe, she went to the Iowa school, where she 
taught two years. In 1902 she became a member of the faculty at Faribault, 
Minn., where she remained until 1926. 

She was deeply interested in the deaf and was a very faithful, conscientious 
teacher, never sparing herself where the interests of her pupils were concerned. 
She was ever alert to do some deed of kindness for the poor or friendless 
child. Not long before her death in Lincoln, Kans., April 11, 1927, she said 
to her sistser, “I loved the work of teaching the deaf,’ and requested that 
$1,000 be sent to some school for the deaf, preferably King School, Marsovan, 
Turkey. 


ANNETTE T. MILLS 


Annette Thompson Mills was born on July 20, 1853, in Hunt, Livingston 
County, N. Y., and died April 19, 1929, at Chicago, Ill. She inherited from 
a splendid and hardy stock of ancestry traits of character that preemi- 
nently fitted her for the trying réle she undertook in a land of century-laden 
tradition and inborn skepticism. Following her deaf step-brother, Lincoln 
Thompson, to the Rochester School for the Deaf, she became a teacher in the 
kindergarten department and remained there for six years, till 1883. In the 
meantime Dr. Charles R. Mills, a prominent Presbyterian missionary in China, 
came during a leave of absence to visit his son, who was a pupil in the school. 
He met and formed an acquaintance with Mrs. Mills that led to their marriage 
in Chefoo, China, November 27, 1884. 

Before taking the long trip to China, Mrs. Mills attended a teachers’ course 
one year in Wellesley College in furtherance of her determination to do 
something in behalf of the Chinese deaf. She was deeply distressed to find 
them in a state of utter neglect, and for the next three years she strove 
earnestly to overcome the general repugnance to her idea that they could be 
trained to be self-supporting. Finally, on October 29, 1887, she started a 
small class of pupils in her Chefoo home, only to abandon the work on account 
of the long and dangerous illness of her little son. She tried again on 
July 4, 1888, beginning with two pupils. Despite dismal prospects, Mrs. Mills 
expressed hope “that the educational officers of the Chinese Government will 
be convinced of the feasibility of educating the deaf and will induce the 
Chinese to assume the support of the school and to establish similar schools 
in various parts of the Empire. I am desirous of making the training of 
teachers and the development of methods or normal work as much as possible 
a feature of our school.” 

After the death of Doctor Mills in the late eighties, Mrs. Mills devoted the 
rest of her life unstintedly to the growth of her school, a task that required 
heroic pluck and high faith. When she retired on a pension at the age of 70, 
she had the well-earned satisfaction of having realized her ambition to the 
extent that her school was so well established and self-supporting that it 
would be a credit in an American community and had done much to sway 
public opinion in favor of the Chinese deaf as an economic factor. She was 
disappointed, though not surprised, that the education of the deaf had not 
become a function of government control. Yet, the fact that the Chefoo 
school is already the nucleus of a number of similar schools bears her out 
as a worker of noble vision. 


ELIZA WADSWORTH NOYES 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wadsworth Noyes died at Los Angeles October 28, 1927. Had 


o lived until the 26th of December following she would have been 93 years 
old. 
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Eliza Wadsworth was born in Connecticut in 1837, of early Puritan ancestry, 
and’she was a direct descendant of Captain Wadsworth, of Charter Oak fame. 
Upon the completion of her education she became a teacher of the deaf in the 
old school at Hartford. She was teacher of articulation, and it is claimefl that 
she was the first regularly appointed oral teacher in any school for the deaf in 
America. She was a young lady of beauty and charm of character, which won 
the heart and hand of Jonathan Lovejoy Noyes, at that time a teacher in the 
same school. When Doctor Noyes was appointed superintendent of the Minne- 
sota school in 1866 they went West and entered upon a new life, and for some 
years a very trying life. Faribault was then a mere village, and the school 
was housed in an old wooden store buliding that was far from comfortable or 
convenient. , For 30 years thereafter Mrs. Noyes was a part of the life of the 
school and of the town. She took an active part in the social life of Faribault 
and in church and charitable work, and was beloved by a large ec 'rcle of friends. 
Upon the retirement of Doctor Noyes from the superintendency of the school in 
1896, they made their home in town. Doctor Noyes died in 1905, and some years 
later Mrs. Noyes and her daughter, Mrs. Alice Noyes Smith, moved to Los 
Angeles. Officers, teachers, and pupils remember her for the gracious sweetness 
of her nature. 


ANNIE LOUISE ROSS 


Annie Louise Ross, a promising young teacher of the Virginia school, died 
August 9, 1927, aged 24 years. She was educated at Guilford College, and was 
trained for the work of teaching the deaf at the North Carolina school. She 
supplemented this training with work at the summer schools at Northampton, 
Mass., and at Morganton, N. C. She taught at the North Carolina school for 
three years, going from there to the Virginia school, where she taught for one 
year. One of the superintendents under whom she served pays her the fol- 
lowing tribute: “ Miss Ross was a splendid primary teacher. Young, attrac- 
tive, ambitious, a long life of usefulness was before her. Her death was a real 
loss to the profession.” 


HOWARD WRIGHT SIMPSON 


Howard Wright Simpson was born at the School for the Deaf in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., February 7, 1882. His father, James Simpson, was one of the founders 
of this school. Howard Simpson grew up in the school, and was educated 
in the schools of Sioux Falls, and became superintendent of the State School 
for the Deaf about 1910, which position he held until January, 1920. 

During the World War he was sent to France as field representative of the 
Red Cross. He was voted a leave of absence from the school, during which 
time the duties of superintendent were carried on by his wife, Mrs. Simpson. 
Soon after returning from France, Mr. Simpson left Sioux Falls for Madison, 
Wis., where he entered the hotel business. From Madison he went to Wichita, 
Kans. ’ 

During his service in France, he suffered from a severe attack of illness 
from which he seemed never to have recovered fully. He was stricken with 
heart failure in the prime of life and died very suddenly, July, 25, 1928. 

Mr. Simpson was a very successful business executive and probably did 
more to build up the plant of the South Dakota School for the Deaf than any 
other superintendent in its history. He was successful in securing appropria- 
tions for greatly enlarging the farm property of the school, and also for im- 
portant additions to the boys’ building and the main building. 


EDWIN SOUTHWICK 


Edwin Southwick, for 42 years a teacher in the Iowa school, died at the 
home of his daughter in San Diego on September 18, 1928, as he was nearing 
his ninety-third birthday. 

Mr. Southwick became connected with the school as a teacher when it was 
located at Iowa City in 1858. He moved with the school to Council Bluffs and 
continued teaching up to 1900 when he retired to his farm a few miles east 
of Council Bluffs. 

Mr. Southwick was born in New York State and came of distinguished 
ancestry. He attended the New York school. He was well educated, a 
great reader and one of the best-informed men among his associates. He was 
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a successful teacher and was always interesting, his talks and lectures to the 
pupils fascinating them with his clear delivery and intimate knowledge of 
facts. He was a gentleman of the old school, courteous, considerate and 
thoughtful of others and always popular with his associates. 


LENNA STANDEFER 


Mrs. Lenna Standefer died February 10, 1929, at her home in Fulton, Mo. 
Mrs. Standefer was a successful.teacher because of her keen interest in her 
pupils and her understanding of their needs. All who came in contact with 
her were impressed by her faith, courage, and cheerfulness. By her death the 
Missouri school and the profession at large have lost a valuable teacher and 
her pupils and associates a loyal friend. 


GEORGE FREDERICK STONE 


On September 21, 1927, George F. Stone, a teacher in the Hartford School 
for 40 years, passed away. 

George F. Stone was born in Hartford, Conn., May 29, 1847, his father being 
at that time principal of the American Asylum. The boy grew up amid deaf 
playmates and acquired a deep and sincere love for the deaf which he carried 
with him through life. 

After graduating from Yale, Mr. Stone spent several years in the business 
world, but in 1883 again entered the Hartford school, this time as a teacher. 
During his long years of service he was associated with such men as Williams, 
Fay, Clark, Weeks, and Crane. The Hartford school has been fortunate to have 
known such men. Their work lives after them. 


FANNIE E. THOMPSON 


Fannie E. Thompson, age 66, died September 4, 1929, at Pittsboro, N. C. 
Miss Thompson made teaching her life work until compelled to retire on 
account of ill health. She taught in the public school at Pittsboro, and then 
in the North Carolina School for the Deaf at Morganton. She also taught in 
the Alabama, the Mississippi, and the Maryland schools. She was recognized as 
a teacher of exceptional ability. 


HORACE EPPES WALKER 


Horace Eppes Walker, the oldest son of the late Newton F. Walker, was 
born in Spartanburg, 8S. C., November 22, 1867. He was educated in the public 
school near Cedar Spring, the preparatory department of Wofford College, 
and the University of South Carolina, being graduated fom the latter in 1887. 
He began his life work of educating the deaf in the fall of 1887 at the Missouri 
school where he had charge of the advanced class. In the fall of 1897, he left 
the Missouri school to become principal in the Tennessee school. 

In 1918, following the death of the late Thomas L. Moses, he was made 
superintendent of the school. He held this position for three years, when he 
was compelled by failing health to retire from active work. He died in St. 
Augustine, Fla., on February 9, 1928. 

At the time of his retirement from active work he was recognized as a 
teacher of rare gifts and a superintendent of great business ability. He was a 
man of retiring disposition, but one who was always loyal to those who were 
fortunate enough to claim his friendship. 


JOHN PENNINGTON WALKER 


John P. Walker, retired superintendent of the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, died in Trenton, N. J., October 1, 1929, after a brief illness. He was in 
his seventy-ninth year. 

Mr. Walker was born in Muncy, Pa. He studied law when a young man 
and became a member of the bar, but chose to teach the deaf as his life work. 
He taught in the academic department of the Pennsylvania Institution for a 
number of years, and was later appointed the first principal of the trades 
teaching department of the same school. 

He left that school to become superintendent of the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf, from which position he retired with a pension ten years ago. He 
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was a member of the Pen and Pencil Club of Philadelphia, and of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

Mr. Walker was always noted for his kindliness and gentleness of spirit. 
In him the deaf had a true friend. 


J. H. W. WILLIAMS 


J. H. W. Williams, formerly superintendent of the Texas school, died 
December 14, 1928. Mr. Williams served in the Texas school successively as 
bookkeeper, steward, instructor and superintendent, and in all of these positions 
was eminently successful. He was a man of the highest ideals of life and 
character and carried to his work the highest standard of service. 

After leaving his work in the Texas school he entered the real-estate business 
in Austin, in which he continued with unusual success until the time of his 
death. 


J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY 


J. Evelyn Willoughby was born in East Charlotte, Vt., March 15, 1871. She 
attended the country school there and later studied in the Vermont Academy 
at Saxtons River, one of the flourishing schools of the State at that time. 
She then spent a number of years in Boston and vicinity, the special field to 
which she was most attracted being that of caring for chronic invalids. On 
a visit to the Clarke School she became interested in the work and made 
application for admission to its normal class in 1897. Before the close of the 
year she had won a place on the staff of the school, and from that date to 
Christmas time 1927—the time of her death—for a period of 30 years she 
continued her work without interruption. In 1919 she was appointed teacher 
in charge of the intermediate department, a task for which Miss Willoughby 
Showed rare gift. She also possessed great ability as a teacher of language 
to deaf children, and her textbook “ Written Exercises on Direct and Indirect 
Quotations” has gained wide prominence. She was a woman of high attain- 
ments in intellect and in all the finer qualities of the heart. Her 30 years of 
service to her school were as well a broader service to her fellow men. 
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